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•Tlu» nrticlcK«rontnined In this bulletin on foreign-service training wore nssem- 
W«I nearly three years ago. They were contrlhuterf-hy gj>ecinU6ts, ami deni 
with subjects which should be included In a fully developed major on foreign- 
service trafning /or Government, business, social welfare, He. These articles 
include, in addition to brief bibliographies of textbooks seU^TPnble for use in 
college and. of other books that may be helpful to general reader^ the writers* 
opinions In regard to thfc subject matter, the limitation and manned and pre^ 
sen tat ion of this, subject matter, its coordination with similar, related subjects 
and amount of time that should be given to.lt In college and tbe semester or ft 
semesters 'with college year when it can l>e l>est offered. This bulletin Is to sen e * 
two purposes; It should assist ’colleges to plan an adequate course of instruction 
on training for foreign service, and should enable university men now in the 
Add of business to plan for a systematic reading enuhse (Cf. Heading course 
in foreign trade, Reading course No. 17, Home Education, V. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, prepared by Glen Levin Swiggett). Much is nuturnlly left unsaid in 
this bulletin, but what is said is for the most part brief, vlthl, and to tbe point. 

Unavoidable delays have prevented tbe earlier publication of tills bulletin. 
Tbe publication of these articles now, however, is timely. The statistics re^ 
ported to this bureau for use liy t(ie Committee of Fifteen on Educational 
Preparation for Foreign Service, appointed by the United States Comiqissloner 
of Education, have registered since 1916 *T steady growth In our higher institu- 
tions on the. subject of educational preparation for foreign sendee, for commerce 
in particular. In October, 1921, the bureau reported courses of study In prepa- 
ration for foreign service ht 70 colleges and universities. Of the 70 higher In- 
stitutions in which this special training was offered at that tline, the 10 highest 
reported each more than 100 students taking foreign trade, a total enrollment 
for the 10 institutions of 2,255 students. In Commercial Education Circular 
No. 7, Bureau of Education, is printed a list of the 70 institutions offering 
some kind of training for foreign sendee. - % . 

The technique of foreign trade, skill in the actual trensactlon Involved in 
merchandising, flipping, and Anancing should be strengthened by an under- 
standing of the principles of commerce, of transportation, and banking; of 
motives that determine human conduct in social relationships ; of Governmental 
regulations and policies. Courses practical exporting, therefore)* should be 
supplemented with ample opportunity for th^study of the modern languages, 
the social and commercial sciences, etc. 

The variety and character pf Instruction how r being offered as preparation for 
foreign trade in our larger universities warrant the publication of a bulletin 
of this character. It Is tbe belief of the compiler that these articles will stimu- 
late still further (he marked educational response to the demands of business 
for a trained and Informed personnel in the conduct of our foreign service of 
Government, business,' etc. And this variety and higher type of Instruction 
^ . . * . • 
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for foreign-service training liow offered In our colleges and universities Is noted 
with increasing satisfaction by the Advisory Council and Committee of Fifteen 
on Educational Preparation for Foreign Service, in consideration of the many 
angles of approach to world trade, and the high level af intelligence, of vision 
and character; of* skill and information essential to it Jfiroseriition by an indi- 
vidual eort>o ration or nation. 

(Jlk.v Kkvin Swujoktt, 

ChQirman , Committer of Fifteen tin Ftlurtitionat 

^reputation fur Foreign Scrvivc. 
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COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATION FOR FOREIGN TRADE. 


. ' ' lty C. S. Di-ncais, 

A**i*t<i*t Prafttoor of Commercial Organisation 4 a the School of Commerce and 
Administration, Cntrernttp of Chicago. 

hitro*tu< tory .— Foreign Irndc In domestic ( rn«!e carried beyond the national 
hmiiidiirles. In nil fundamental reflects the principles are the same for both; 
lit ninny. Incidental feature* they differ materially. In foreign trade m Id 
dmuestlc trade there are k'oods on their way to market ; Iti both iiistniioes trade 
la carried ^on for profit, business la oil a pecuniary basis; In U»th there are 
prmiuo'i-H, <\uiKuincrK, nml middlemen; In U»lh there are' nuir keta for buyers 
am! neller*. mark** prh’vs^ tiade news, advertising, exchange*, transportation, 
warehouse*, Hiitiiiclul organization, amt all other business |>ar.aphernalla. These 
thing's may somet lines upitcnr iu foreign trade disguised by different names, 
hut In all oKM'iniul res|Ms*ts they are the same. 

The difference*,. however. are Important. Many businesses have made the 
nil stake of trcAliig the foreign market a* they treat the home market. In 
doing ho they Irfive overlooked fhe differences that often rount for so much In 
tratfe. One of the most obvious distinctions lies hi the language used; any 
extensive foreign trade will necessitate the use of 9 foreign tongue. White 
business bet ^'<etf-couutries runs on a monetary standard. the unite differ tn 
mime and value. There Is the question of tariff; of a foreign Jurisdiction. 
There Is the matter, of business habits and customs, of Illiteracy, of purchasing 
|iower ; tltfre are new and Important factors in the trade organization, such 
as the commission house, the forwardlug agent, or the comprador of China. . 

It t* *01118 logical, therefore, that domestic and forelgu trade should be eloaelj 
related tn every curriculum. And since the two subjects go hand In hand so 
groat u irnrt of the way, the latter might well follow the former, aa rounding 
out the trade analysis. The studeut will, grasp far more readily the principles 
of foreign trade If, he understands thoroughly the principles of domestic trade. 
The mechanism of foreign exchange will not seem so strange after the mecha- 
nlsrn for domestic financing Is mastered. There Is, nevertheless, enough mate- 
rial that Is distinct In the organization for transacting foreign business to 
^constitute a special study. ** 

Content. of courses in commercial organization for foreign trade,— There are 
' H*"* P® rt * *0 wry kind of trade analysis: ( 1 ) A study of the commodity or - 
commodities; (2) a study of tlie market; and ( 3 ) a study of the trade organisa- 
tion for carrying the goods to market ' 

It must follow, therefore, that on Intelligent understanding of the -trade 
organization presupposes a knowledge of the goods and tiie market Commas 
organization, after all. Is not g fixed, unchangeable thing; It Is a way of doing 
-things by men who desire to attain a result most expeditiously and economically 
for themselves. However bound by tradition and custom, this economic mecha- 
nism Is affected constantly by the thinking and tlie strategy of countless alert 
and -eager minds that are seeking better ways of doing things. ' 
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1. Surplus for export.— The first problem that presents Itself, ^hen, is tlie 
.kind of commodities that are available for export. The character and quantity 
of these goods will' depend upon natural (resources and manufacturing capacity 
of the country and upon the general poMcy of the country as to whether it Is 
willing to send out raw materials or is engaged in developing its fabricating 
facilities. An understanding of this subject demands a knowledge of commercial 
geography first of all. If such knowledge can be presumed, then the ground- 
work is already laid for the course. It wlll be wise. In any case, to take up 
this subject even if only In review. 


2. Markets.— It there are goods avallnble for export, the problem immediately 
I arises of finding a market for them. Tills is the next subject for study in a 

course on commercial organization for foreign trade. An analysis of foreign 
markets will Involve an examination of character of the people, their standards * 
of living, their trade habits and customs, their purchasing power, what they 
produce for their own consumption, what they need from abroad. All sources 
of Information on these subjects should be capvassed. The needs of these 
peoples for our surplus goods, both existing and prospective, will be surveyed. 

• There will be the question, also, of competing and supplementary goods. There 
. Is the difficult matter of adapting our goods and our productive cupadty to 
foreign demands. A ibarket is after all only a chance to sell, if possible at a 
• profit ; it is a detoand lor goods backed up by purchasing power, I. e., effective 
demand. This Is what the merchant and manufacturer, both foreign and 
j domestic, are seeking. 

3. Trade organisation.— What kind of organization has arisen to carry these 

available goods to the foreign market? The analysis of this organization should 
constitute the 'backbone of the course. For .convenience of discussion this 

study will fall naturally into two parte : One of these will be the organization 
within the United States and on the sea for handling goods destined for a 

I foreign market, the other will be the organization In the foreign country for 
j receiving and distributing these goods. 

(a) Methods of contact: An early steP'forr the merchant or manufacturer 
In marketing Is the getting Into contact wjth the prospective buyer; This is 
Just as true of foreign trade as of domestic trade. There are v many ways of 
doing this, some far more effective than others. One may try to make contact 
with his market through the moil, either by catalogue, by advertisements, or 
by sales letters, etc. If the business Justifies the ekpense, either singly or • 

j through a combined sales organization under the provisions of the Webb bill, 
a salesman may.be sent. Contact niay be had through exhibitions or other 
means of showing samples, A descriptive analysis should be made of alt 
methods of contact 

(b) The commission house: The foremost figure in the commercial organiza- 
tion for foreign trade in the past has been the commission house. What 
economic ifcrvices this middleman performs, whether his, power Increases or 
diminishes, what' Ids elements of Btreugth and what his weakness,' are neces- 
sary subjects of study. 

T- («> Theforwardlng agent: There da, too, the work of the forwarding agent. 

He may be merely a collector of goods from many small sources into carload 
'VP: '’ ^ ^e* 40 obtaln lower rates. These goods may pass Into the eaM b of a 

K V C®“unl»lon house at the port Or the forwarding agent mgy do more than 
. 1 — take from the manufacturer the worry and bother of making out documents, ' 
ft,/ Securing shipping space, and collecting against documents. He may become 
ft-:’. forelgn department of the exporter, acting in bis name and id.nn»yin g 
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himself in all respects with the interest of his principal This specialised’ 
middleman should be studied in all the different attitudes that he assumes. 

( ) The export department: As foreign business increases in volume, it mny 
become advisable to organize a special foreili department in the business. 

ethods of organization, training, and equipment for the management of a 

r r, t d :rr": ar ° R " bJe< ' ,s Sm Many large businesses in 

K . e agKr . e89lve arid effective foreign trade departments that 

hu ' e ^ccn able to meet successfully their most powerful, adroit, and skilled 
competitors. 

Anru fo°r^ 8ale8 o r f"‘^tlon: Under the Webb Act that became a law in 
April, 1918, it is possible for American manufacturers to combine in organizing 
. a sales department to handle their export business. The new development in 
o reign policy In the United States may have far-reaching consequences. It de- 
serves careful examination. 

(/) Transportation: There is also the subject of transportation to be 
up. A course in foreign-trade should Include a detailed study of shipping docu- 
ments. The ocean bill of lading, the insurance certificate, the consular invoice, 
and any other special papers that shippers are required to make out should 
be actually handled by the students until they are familiar with them The 
measurement of shipping space- and the buying and selling otmpace are also 
pertinent subjects. „ 

(g) Foreign distributing organization: The student should be taught some-* 
thing of the commercial organization in the foreign*country. The Indent mer- 
chant, the comprador, the foreign Jobber, the foreign retail merchant, whoever 
is Influential in guiding the course'of commodities into and out of foreign lands 
is a Character in the story of foreign trade. * 

4.. Foreign exchange— The best place to take, up the subject of foreign ex- 
change is in connection with a study of foreign trade organization. In this 
way it is possible to show the service performed by the bills of exchange. These 
should be studied with all the documents attached until they are no i^cer a 
mysterfr. Then the question of exchange rates may be taken up. 

5. Merchant marine.— It Is unavoidable to meet with the problem of a mer- 

chant marine in making a survey of foreign trade. In these latter days this 
Is so interesting a subjeefthat there is no difficulty in giving it a place in the 
course. , 

6. Tariff. The foreign trade policy is Inevitably affected by the tariff policy. 
This question arises in the foreign trade course, not as a political' problem, but 
as a commercial problem, and should be discussed from that angle. A new 
jwlnt of view may be had by looking at tariff walls throughout the world, and 
by observing how the flow of trade Is stopped or diverted by this means. 

■ 7 \ Marfne France:— Some place should be given in the course in foreign 
trade to the subject of marine insurance. This survey ought to cover both 
the perils of the sen and the war-risk Insurance. There is also the question 
of the Government’s share in the risk as compared with that of private com. 
panlea. The cryptic technical terms, such as “general average,” “free from 
particular average,” etc., should be explained. 1 ' 

8. The future of foreign trade for Untied Stoles.— The study of foreign 
trade problems ought to lead to some conclusions' as to tl|e future foreign trade 
of the Edited States. It might be well to include a detailed study of :Oertaln 
possible markets. This line of Investigation may be followed as far'as it aeemu 

practicable. In any case, the study will enable one to view more Intelligently 
the DMHMr dMAlimmAnf a# av. i 1 . i. 7 . . 
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The next best thing to knowing facts is to know where to Hurt them. Some 
such course as has been indicated here will enable the lnvestlguior to work 
more intelligently on Ills foreign trade problem, 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

t By ,T. RuASKT.r. Smith, 

Profettoor of Economic Geography, Colombia U Mr entity. 

The place of geography in higher iMltication is one of v the miracles of the 
human mind. Our higher education is nearly always planned without any 
provision for knowledge of the earth in which we are to pass our mortal days. 

Land is land, water is* water, and with those two keeping facts as the 
approximate total of world, information, men have for centuries thrown them- 
selves.away for the want of a little geographic knowledge. Colonists, traders, 
missionaries, guided by Ignorant faith, have planted themselves on Inhospitable 
shores, where the polonies have shriveled, the traders have failed, and the mis- 
sionaries have dled-^all for the want of the simple knowledge that should nprf 
be given in any high school or college course in geography. 

Geography as a part of education has suffered greatly because of the fact 
that It led to no definite career. The chemist can get a job as a chemist, so 
chemistry gets quickly into our curriculum. The geographer, on the other hand, 
can rarely get a position ns a geographer, despite the vital importance of this 
science as a part of the preparation for business, finance In the broader sense, 
citizenship, and foreign trade. 

The business man, the financier, the trader, and the citizen need to be 
acquainted with the homeland and other lands as places In which man may 
live, and jnake a living. This Is a. personally utilitarian value. 

Geography has unappreciated cultural and social valuo as a part of general 
education. It Is doubtful If any study rivals geography in its ability to serve 
as a foundation to so many other studies. History used to be the recorded 
antics of a few men. Now it is being interpreted more and more as movements, 
which are often little more than thd attempts of men to adjust themselves * 
to the factors of their geographic environment Political economy and finance 
deal largely with Industries and their developments, which In turn depend 
upon the resources anil geographic conditions of certain parts of the eaHh’s 
surface. It Is high time we reahhed the end of the epoch when men will have 
. to find out all these things for themsqhres.1 although carefully tdught abouf the 
campaigns of Caesar, the development of medieval cities, the details of military 
history* or the platforms of parties as they v trted to master some economic 
problem that had a geographic origin not mentioned in the chronlcte. 

.V® have now entered the era of world 'trade, and therefore' necessarily of 
world thjnklng. ft Is difficult to think about things of which we know nothing. 

- « t* neeqasary for us to foiow something about the world in which we live, 
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“ * pl “ c f ln "“***» make a living.* Why la one place good and another place 
bad? TV here are toe good places and where are the bad places? What are our 
relatione to these different parts of the earth? * 

*. la djfflartt to think of a kind of educated man who does not need large 
blocks of knowledge in this field. Certainly the .lawyer, the financier tta 

SJuTdh FZJ*! , r P ° rter * th * eXporter * the ^"tator. the farmer needs It. 

Even the divinity stodent needs it. If the missionaries of the church hope to 

Z ke d e r Ve8 * ln f ° re,gn .° P "*■ ,n othep ofTelr 

_ ™°^ n 7'iir 8 J n e ^ no,n ' c should, from this time forward, become 

a part of toe education of the man of general culture, ns well ns of special 
training. They should be alongside of history, literature, and foreign tentage 
as well as accounting, transportation, business law, aud toe older sclents*. 

•arrangement of geography courses in a college curriculum.— A stutlCSt needs 
£phy O,8e0mi,hy - Jflnrt ' 1^ geography, -and aecondfcXa! X 

i. General geography.— Ben be gets the tools of geographic underotsndhi* 

ln? namSv 8 Ihe ent ° f ™ th * nmtlc8 the to" 18 0{ i"«tberoaticn! understand- 
tog, namely the power to add and subtract, multiply and divide. - The man to 

manv>m e "T '* a " ythln S *>« * ext^or, needs to Sow 

toin« t Il l,,ga )£? **’ ■ oU ’ lnn<1 Bnrface - that are applicable wherever these 

tilings appear. This Is sometimes called systematic gedgraphv. There are two 

js :rr ma a **, tan6ht - ^ the « nd •* *<> give 

^ S n ? n 8 !?r aP ^ y " an ,ntrodnctor 3 ’ course \nllng with heat and cold, 

• 2 aad ra hni an i p,aln ' nio untaln. forest, soil.^hm*, swamp, etc. 

natumZ^^in^^^ 3<n I n,e8 dea "" g W,th P art1cu,ar I»rts of toe world 

They may d,v,ded «"ncwhat ns follows? 
AusSlir * Ut,n AmartCa *. «""!• •«* Asm, Africa and 

fitttoj into etmlyZ ZleZ' ^ 8,muWhne * n8,y - «‘“ 8 «™«* 

H 8 ' bly more interesting, probably more difficult, of teaching 

S2S2TS *° ,nteWPen,e thC gOTOTa ' ^P hy ^th a re^onal stody ‘ 
aafor example, toe course on the United States and Canada, which may be made 

to^duetory by mending nearly all of toe climatic «« Ew^JjSS 

Z£* ( ? e * ,arr i0T , U, V nd * mandt,,g ° f th,s reg,on Md other rS. 

Bibliography, general.— After a student has had one or more counts In com. V 
Mtatai" ^ l ^ U8t , r . l 1 al he W|U receive great benefit and stJnrs of ^ 

S 5 SVIJ ! ?5 a ” d ^!* °L f ™ mcb "»*»*'“«■ as toe Review of 

°“ treman - » he develops specialties; 
m Poote* Ind« to Periodic Literature, which covers toe 
° .^. , ga f ^ lmfa8trlal htnnngement, which covers toe 
of ’ V inrge ornount of material of value to any srtdent 

miSJf^to '\*T n 18 aMy »n the OeograpWe 

ItoTZl StatoZSiTi ? “P A T* ,< * n °eog™Phical Society of New York. -! 
pw * oft really interested In the subject shotild miss this Journal. 
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Probably not les§ than 93 per cent of all mathematical operations, either in 
domestic or foreign trade, come under the general head of arithmetic rather 
than tbut of any other branch of mathematics. Accuracy and facility of 
arithmetical computation are, therefore, of prime importance to one engaged 
in any commercial enterprise. Not only should one be accurate and facile in 
handling arithmetical operations but he should have a thorough kuowledge of 
the subject matter of arithmetic, so that, in the interpretation of problems, be 
may not only Interpret correctly but he may not, at the same time, misapply 
the principles of arithmetic to the solution in hand. 

Emphasis should, therefore, be first placed upon accuracy of calculation, hnd, 
second, upon facility of calculation. 

These two topics may be considered together because each reacts uimui the 
other, and increase in skill in either adds ability In the other. 

How shall one become accurate and facile m making computations? There 
are one subjective and two objective phases in the process. The subjective 
phase has to do with the power of concentration. No one may hope to succeed 
in work of this kind who can not bring his complete und full attention to bear 
upon the work. 

The objective phases have to do with repetition, or drill, and the application 
of simple, practice short methods of calculation. Other thingB being equal, 
the fewer figures one is required to make in a given calculatlon,lthe fewer will 
be the errors, and consequently the greater degree of accuracy. The detection 
and elimination of errors frequently take more time than was required for the 
original calculation. 

Accuracy and facility of calculation are of little value In and of themselves 
If their possessor has not also the ability to Interpret problems as they arise 
and apply thereto correct Arithmetical- principles. Hence one should be ready 
and accurate in interpretation of problem* Correct interpretation depends 
upon a wide general knowledge of business customs, together with an exact 
and definite knowledge of the principles of arithmetic and of .mathematics. A 
general knowledge of commercial law, accounting, and economics is most im- 
portant. A thorough knowledge of algebra is valuable; 

A course of study should Include thorough dHll In the fundamental opera- 
tions involving integers and common and decimal fraction* The efifctency of 
the calculator may be greatly Increased by the application of the many Short 
methods of handling these operations. 

A study of the relation of numbers, or,. as .it Is frequently expressed, of 
aliquot parts, should be made. The study of aliquot parts should In no wise 
,bp limited to those parts whose, bass is 100 (that Is, 100 cents to the dollar, 
o^ to ilM per should include aliquots of many number* The 
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principle of aliquots may be advantageously applied to many numbers, and to 
many operations In multiplication and division. Simple Interest calculations 
are best made by use of this principle. 

Percentage must be mastered. . „ 

Prom percentage on through Its applications the course should Include those 
topics having to do directly with foreign commercial enterprise. Among the 
most "important are the following: 

Metric system of weights and measures and their English equivalents. 

Foreign exchange, covering a knowledge of the coinage laws of the countries 
one deals with. Rates of exchange and method of handling same. Gold 
Imports and exports. Effect of time on rates of exchange. Use of con- 
version/ and interest and bill stamp tables. 

Customs regulations of the United States and of countries dealt with. 
Methods of reckoning duties. 

Equation of accounts. 

Cash balance, by the United States, English, and French methods. 

Compound interest, and applications to investments, present values, annuities 
sinking funds, etc.. 

4 . . REFERENCES. 
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COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. 

V By C. W. Wassam, . ‘ ‘ 

Aieittael Pivtensur of Commerce, UnivrnUy of I ova. • 

\ A course which has received little attention on the part of the universities 
T' «»»«Ke8 of the country, but one which should certainly now occupy a 
prominent place in our teaching of foreign trade Is commercial products. 
.Practically all of the, textbooks upon the subject of commercial geography 
*rlve some place to a special study of the product, but not as much as the 
[ importance of the subject warrants. 

There are several, very definite advantages in making the product the h««n t 
of your study, Instead of the country or the region. In the first place you 
get a world view of the- street, and It Is much easier to secure l proper con- 
cept of the preduct when, you are thinking of it in every country and the 
conditions necessary for Its growth or manufacture, instead of fnaklng the 
country or the State, or the region, the basis, and thinking only of the product 
as secondary. F 

It is rather difficult to remember that in a certain part of the study of a 
csrtaln country there was something important stated about a certain product ’ 
but If you make the product the basis of your study then all places having 
similar conditions Will be able to produce the same tiiin g a, 

Another very important reason for making the product the basis of the 
study is that, with increased commerce of the future and the gradual breaking 
down of trade barriers, the student should be led to see that the xxmutrv bert 
adapted for. the production of a . -*-^*~* — - ^ — -■ - 
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fe n# looser an important question that the United States produces wheat, hut 
wbat is the place of the United States in the world's production of wheat 
and In just what way can our production be changed to tit into- the commerce 
of the world! 

The study of forestry in the United States^ has become important in recent 
years, and the conservation of our forest supply is extremely necessary ; but a 
more Important question for the student of commerce is to have n world vision 
of forestry, ami to know what Canada, Russia, Sweden, and other countries 
could do to meet any deficiency that we may have in our country in the future. 

There Is also a pedagogical reason for a course in conn nereis I products. It 
is milch easier to keep the attention of the student centered upon some con- 
crete product and from this bring in other important factors than It is to have 
s country or a region for your basis of study. In the country or region your 
concept Is so large and so complicated that It is difficult for the ordinary 
student to grasp it and to understand all the Important relations. Take the 
question of climate as an Illustration. If you simply teach climate as a part 
of the general knowledge that one should have of a country, as is often done, 
the student does not become very much interested, but If you are studying the 
question of sugar and the student is looking for. a suitable cllnmte for the 
production of sugar cane, you immediately have a concrete motive for knowlug 
about the climate of that certain country. An excellent method used to' show 
the relation between climate and the pro^jy is to have the student take on 
outline map of the world and shade all the countries that have a similar 
climate, then with another map shade the countries that produce a certain 
product and the similarity will be apparent at a glance. 

At the University of Iowa the writer has found the commercial museum a 
great help In teaching commercial products. An attempt has been made to • 
'collect in the museum samples of the different pr^lucts in all the different 
stages of their manufacture or growth. By this concrete method of instruction 
the students get a very definite itiea of the particular product which is being 
studied. With this definite idea in mind It Is easy to bring into the study 
many other Important facts, such as transportation, marketing, conditions 
uecessary for growth or manufacture, and other similar facts. 

Borne of the more important points which should he considered in the study 
of an articles of commerce are: History of the product; conditions necessary 
for growth *hr manufacture, like climate, soil.; raw materials^ labor supply, 
capital, etc.; total world's production, and production by separate states or 
countries; importance In comparison with similar articles; international trade; 
methods used in marketing; by-products; and ^nture of the industry. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH. ' 

By (i rouge Ilmros Hotchkis«. 

Proftnor of DvH*r*9 gngUoh in .Vrw York Urteerrttg. 


Only recently has the subject of business English liegun to l>c recognized as 
a proper part of school and university training for foreign trade and other 
Belds of business. It Is making headway rapidly, however, because the usual 
course in Eugllsh composition has not paid much attention to letters, reports, 
and the other kinds of messages commonly used In. business. Some special 
study of these forms, with practice in their use, is obviously desirable during 
the period of educational preparation, and the business man rightly expects It 
of those who enter nis employ. r ■ * 

Although the subject of business English is too new to he standardized, there 
is at least an agreement that its requirements differ from those of literary 
English composition sufficiently to warrant a separate place Id the curriculum. 

There is afso a general agreement as to the fundamental differences and the 
method of treatment needed. 

Business English is distinctly a utilitarian art, practiced for profit. Its 
ideals are the strictly business ideals of efficiency — maximum results at mini- 
mum expenditure. Unfortunately, this has too often meant simply an attempt 
to reduce production costs.^ There is a growing tendency now tp consider the 
letter as a producer rather than a product, and to give more attention to the 
task of increasing its resultful ness. Resultfulness, too, is being regrfrded not 
merely as direct response, but the more indefinite but invaluable good wiU 
of the reader. Business English is more thau businesslike Eugllsh * It la 
business-building English. 

On this simple conception, simpler perhaps in theory than in practice, the 
whole structure of business English is built. The study itself properly includes 
three main divisions— principles, technique, and methods. 

The first and most essential principle Is that business English is less a matter 
of good expression than of good impression; hence should be written from the 
reader's viewpoint. Economy of his time and energy is necessary. This ln- 
voives proper adaptation of the substance and style of the message to the 
reader’s viewpoint, character* and mood. This requirement, to be sura, Is not 
peculiar to business English, but in business English the requirement Is more 
Important and more appafent than elsewhere. It assumes special importance 
In (^rrespondence with foreign firms, whose Ideas and ideals sometimes, differ 
radically , from those, of American business men. r 

^The second main division — technique— includes a careful examination of all 
•trucfnral details, including paragraphs, sentences, pnd words, these are 
matters requiring constant revision, even with those whose early training has 
been thorough. They should be studied as means to an end, rather than as 
rules to be followed. Business English has also certain differences In require- . ? 
ments, notably ln sodi matter8.M length of paragraphs and sentem^i and <« : J 
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In the third division — methods — the student really enters the study of business 
transactions. Business English is literally one-half business. Then* is 1 nothing 
more fruitless than to write for the sake of welting. Training in business 
English, therefore, must give some understanding of the ordinary business 
situations that require letters, and some knowledge of the suitable method of 
procedure. Right substance is in business English a preliminary to good style. 
It has been found in teaching the subject that If the student secures a fair 
knowledge of the methods that are best adapted to. the accomplishment of his 
purpose, and has the right viewpoint toward his reader, development of good 
style comes naturally and easily. 

A large amount of practice is absolutely essential In a business English 
v couree. Such practice should be In the form of solving business problems rather 
than merely writing letters. The problem ‘states a typical situation which must 
be handled In such a way as to win the favorable response of the render and 
at the same time maintain or restore his good wUL There Is some advantage 
in requiring that a part of this practice work.be done in the. classroom within 
a limited time. In actual business writing must often be done under pressure, 
und It has proved helpful to apply that pressure during the period of training! 

, w * The degree of success in training students In business English depends not a 
little upon the kind or criticism given by the instructor. This should not over- 
emphasise details of form to the nefclect of the more vital considerations of 
substance, attitude, and tone. Wherever possible, criticism should be construc- 
tive and accompanied' by specific examples that show the student bow a much 
better Impression could have been secured by different handling. The oral 
practice of dictating letters aloud Is valuable, not only for the confidence It 
gives, but also for the opportunity it affords to develop speaking ability. * 

There are certain handicaps to the teaching of business English. In the first 
piaee, most of the Instructors at the present time have to be taken from the 
ranks of the academically trained. Their traditions have usually not been the 
traditions of the business man, either In alms and methods, or In standards. 
Before they can teach effectively, it Is necessary for them to discover how busi- 
ness men actually use English. Nor can they rest content with that. The 
average business letter Is not more than 00 per cent efficient and the teacher 
can not safely take atrandom letters even from good business houses as fairly 
representative of the tdeais to be sought He must analyse, weigh, and com- 
pare letters, and also get figures about results. In point of fact, business men 
themselves have been eagerly searching for ways to improve the quality of their 
letters and those of their employees. Thousands of them are to-day studying 
business English through the use of textbooks and extension and correspondence 
courses. 

At the present time the list of textbooks available in the field Is somewhat 
limited, and the majority of these were written primarily for high school rather 
than university and college purposes. Some of them, however, are equally 
suitable for the higher schools, and the list will no doubt be rapidly extended. 

Another handicap Is the difficulty qf putting in the hands of students an 
adequate body of specimens of good letters and reports. Specimen books of 
exposition, narration, and the like are of well-recognised value In the teaching 
of college composition. Specimen books In business English will no doubt make 
their appearance In the near future and prove of equal assistance. 

Following is a bibliography of the books and other material in the field which 
are available at the present time: 
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ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP. 

Outline of Practice Work in Technique of Business Courses at Columbia 

Univenitj. 

Hy ClcY Richard Hcbbart, 

* Lecturer on Advertising, Columbia University. 

bourses in advertising nnd salesmanship have been established at Columbia 
rn l versify for several years. They are given in the school of business and tbs 
division of extension teaching. 

Aim and purpose. From the start the primary aim has been to give students 
a firm grounding in the fundamentals of advertising and selling, and practice 
82186 *— 22— 2 
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in the application of principles to definite wile and advertising problems. A 
secondary aim has Ikmoi to give students au accurate viewpoint regarding the 
use and value of advertising and selling as factors in the distribution of goods. 

In accordant* with the above aims a method of instruction has Ih*u developed 
which take* lulu account tlie t>i »wial needs of three types of studeuts: Those 
with no acquaintance with business, 'the purely academic student; those wlio 
have - had experientv In other than (lie advertising or sale* departincnt of a 
business t|ou*e; those who are employed us junior* iu the advertising or sale* 
department*. 

Scope and method.— Instruct foil Includes the study of merchandising, to give 
the student a definite understanding t»f goods; advertising, to enable him to tell 
, tlie story of tlie goods he has to distribute; salesmanship, to ground h|pt in the 
value of selling principles and methods; sale* management, to give him a firm 
grasp of the methods of organising autl managing forces of salesmen. Instruc- 
tion In udvertislngprovers nil phase? ,of national, trade, technical, and specialty 
advertising; instruction In salesmanship covers all phases of retail, wholesale, 
and specialty selling. A third of the time involved in Instruction is j)ev«»ted to 
the presentation of sound theory ; a third Is devoted to the study of principles 
uud their direct application to specified problems In selling and advertising; a 
third Is devoted to actual practice, In so far as this is possible in an academic 
environment, and to special lectures on certain broad phases of business practice. 

Special value of traminn.— Bindnc** »ueu are awakening to the pressing need 
of better selling, more efficient personal effort on the part of Individual members 
of the sules force, because efficient sell lug* means more productive selling at the 
same or less cost. 

Increased efficiency must have IU busts in eleiuenUry training which embodies 
the spirit as much ns the principle of modem business practice. It is here that 
academic training can best benefit the future employer of young women and 
ruen, especially if the instruction and training are given by men of broad prac- 
tical experience who are-fn business and who are not out of touch with youth. 

It costs the average business house as much to trulu a man for a position 
requiring creative and constrpctlve ability as the first year’s salary Is worth; 
and that means preliminary training, the training requisite for holding a posl- 
tion merely, to say nothing of measuring up to Its requirements. 

University courses In, business really fit men for the beginning of their future 
growth and usefulness In business activities. The training is of mnch greater 
value than an equal number of years of appreutlceslilp minus the academic 
t ruining, except, of course, Iu purely mechanical pursuits. The theory, once 
held by a certain type of employer, that four years of practical work Is better 
■ for a salesman than an equal amount of special training under capable Instruc- 
tors is frayed out. This because, practical training alone gives ouly pmctice, 
while practice plus broadened outlook and*accurate viewpoint, such as only 
specialized trainiug gives, is what makes the young worker In business efficient 
in the real sense. 

This point of view Is kept constantly In the foreground in the Instruction 
given at Columbia University In the courses In merchandising, advertising, sales- 
manship, and sales 'management 

Textbooks are deed sparingly/ but reference works by the leading busluess 
writers are used to supplement; lectures and practice work. ‘ ■ 

A national Educators would do well to encourage the popular presenta- 

tion of accredited courses in business practice through the pages of newspapers, 
much In the same way that courses Jin domestic science, physical culture, and 
comic features are exploited.. This would dp much to Impress the averuge busi- 
hess Bum with the vjdue of special training, and. it would put before 'the future 
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applicant for bnsinecs poaittons the need ft>r thorough training at a prvpara- 
Hon for practical' work. Ten years ago such a tiling would have* beep im- 
practicable. due to the lack of sound methods of instruction. To-day It is as ! 

feasible as It is practical, in view of the fact that universities, colleges, and even j 

business Institutions of a progressive type have developed capable men and I 

evolved methods of unquestioned merit. 

ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

By E. L. Booast. 

Prof*$$or of Bcantfmic*' Vnireroitp of ffifeot*. * 
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llio subject Economic hist (try of the United Slates'* Is. prescribed for those 
students who hike I lie course in foreign commerce at tlic University of Iillnois.' 
Tills Indicates In part the Importiiuce which is here attributed to this sultjcct. 
Personally, I regard such n subject us fundamental in preparation for general . 
business or mow specifically for foreign trade and foreign service of Hie Uov- 
ernment The ueceesary background of fact and of hlsroriral development In 
the growth of liie Nation's .industries, commerce, agriculture, and other ' fields 
of enterprise are lien* secured. Especially valuable Id auch a training to the 
Raining of proper sense of historical perspective, which enables the student to 
discriminate between events of ephemeral atfd those of permanent Importance, 
to place •hlngs in their proper relations to each other, and to discern the direc- 
tion of present-lny movements. .Au analysis of trade comlltious jrould gain 
Immensely in value if It were bused upon a thorough knowledge of the past; 
Indeed, if the writer lacked this knowledge he might easily draw erroneous 
In fen>n ecs and make an Incorrect analysis. For the Agierlcnn student of 
foreign commerce not merely Is an acquaintance with the history of commerce 
In the narrow sense desirable, but also a thorough comprehension of the. growth 
and development of our agriculture, raining, forestry, and fisheries, of our 
manufactures, tariff legislation, transportation, and banking, and of the organi- 
zation of capital and labor. Tin* economic history of the rntted States is not 
nn Isolated phenomenon, but throws valuable Itght upon the march pf events 
In countries, like those In South America, which are now passing through 
similar stages of Industrial development. 


In the University of Illinois the course in economic history uf the United 
States Is given In the second semester of (he freshman year. It is preceded 
h.v a course on economic resources and la billowed In the sophomore year by tlte 
usual course In principles of economics. Jt does not seem desirable toJet first 
yeur students take the lust-named subject, hut those who register for the bust- 
ness or commercial curricula are eager to have some economics from the 
Beginning. In the course In economic history we feel that they secure a deste- 
able combination of lhct and theory, of Induction and deduction. The historical 
background which they obtain la of great service to them In their further 
study of economic principles and problems. One semester only is given to this 
course, but they are subsequently given -opportunities to elect further courses 
. In the economic history of England und. of -modern Europe, as Well as asm 
advanced course In that of the United States. , 

• The manner of presentation ts oral quizzes based upon a textbook . and a 
of cotluterat readings. Lectures haw been’ given tip in order to permit 
aU the time, to be used for class discussion. The course Is By no m— n« regarded 
ae merely Informational, hat rathe* ae affording training in accurate presenta- 
tion of facta,. In correct Inductive reasoning, and’ in «-an«s t relatteasMpn 
- Written exercises are uaed In various ways. The writer has even posted- a I 
of historical novels dealing with different phases of onr economic development In 
order to ylrtfy tte subjort matter tal to.icadinrtt.tfii*.*' tjuttmiai.. 
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While the subject Is taught by members of the department of economics and 
Is treated, as an economic discipline, every effort itt made to relate It to the 
oilier court*** In the curriculum aot^tu prevent duplication, and also to the other 
social science*, etqieclally the regular course* In American history. For many 
of the other economic courses economic history Is regarded as an Introduction. 
The h{*torlcal framework Is here provided liito which later oilier courses may 
be tltteij which shall efaberntc some n|**cial subject. The course lu economic 
history seem* the out* best adapted to serve a* the general Introduction which 
shall link together the re*t of the work of the studeut In the college of com- 
merce and husluets aduiinlst ration. 
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By the publication of this volume Prof. Tryon has filled a gap lu the Indus- 
trial hlstory of the United States and especially in the history of manufac- 
tures. The field which be eaaays to cover had hitherto been neglected, the 
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writers on manufactures usually Interpreting that word In the popular rather 
tlmu In the etymological nicnnhtg. The phrase M household niaTi u fact urea ” In Prof. 
Tryon‘s book Is defines) to Include only those articles made In tin* home or oil 
the plant nt Ion by members of the family or plantation from raw material pro* 
duced largely on the furm where the manufacturing was done. It does not 
Include articles produced under the liaudlemft. shop. mill, or fa<*tory systems, 
each of which murks a subsequent stage In the developnqmt of manufacturea 
lu the Unltetf States. 

A * to the Importance of this subject duHnj^he period covered there can be 
up question. The folhiwlug quotation does not overstate Its claims for con- 
sideration : 

It Is certainly no exaggeration tl^eay that civilisation could not have been 
iiiiilnta nod in sections of the New England and Middle States during the 
colonial period, and on the frontier everywhere for several years after the 
a p| ten ranee of the Ural settlement, without the system of household uianu* * 
lacuitm 

The tn ak of collecting and winnowing the material, and of assembling and 
Interpreting It, lias been well done by the uutlior. A clear picture Is given of 
the characteristics of household manufactures, their place In the domestic 
t'coilomy, and their value In supplying the needs of the p<H>ple. During the 
colonial |>erlod they were pursued from necessity ami were local In scope. 
After 17C5 they were definitely and punxutety deve)o|ied as a method of resist- 
ance to England* colonial policy. This development continued throughout the 
Revolution, KufTercd a sharp decline after the declaration of peace, but was 
revived again about I71K), uml continued until our Industrial Independent* was 
assured and the household manufactures, were supplanted by the factory system. 

The study is u careful, able, and scholarly ph*ce of work, which supplement* 
ndminddy the recent ** History of Manufactures.** by Victor 8. Clark. The 
further work to l*e done In tlds flekLniust u«w consist of more Intensive studies 
of particular Industries, of which there exist already a few excellent ones, or 
of particular localities and periods. 

Valuable historical and statistical material can also he found In the Census 
Reports, esiHKlally those for I860. 1880, and 1000, and In the Reports of the 
I apartments of Agriculture, of CViimierce, and of Labor, The occasional reports 
of various tcni|K»mry commissions should also la* consultctl for special data, as 
those of the Industrial* Monetary, Immlgzatlou, Federal Trade, and similar 
commissions. 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Protestor of Foreign Trade, School of Dutincuo Administration , Harvard CniverHtg. j 

fhie of lli^ funds mental studies to Ito^uWfukoi) ii\ connection with the j 
subject of foreign trade Is Included In economic geography. To plan for the 
development of trade In any part of the world requires an Intimate knowledge 
of the hi ml and people with which trade Is to be carried on. Tb|a study will * 
Include a consideration of the position of the countries In respect to other lands " " 

and to trade routes; the physical features, climate, and natural resources aa 
they determine or Influence the Industries, life, and trade of the people; a 
description and explanation of the present economic conditions as determined "j 
by the facts of geography, history, and peoples; and an attempt to Interpret 
the possible future development of the country and its trade a a indicated by ^ 
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•a examination of thunder lying physical, racial* and economic cpnjditiona of 
tiie pireefent . 

At the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, of tlie University of Pmn- 
aylvaniaf the work in economic or commercial geography has been planned as 
follows: During the freshman year, all students are. required to tak4 a course 
in “ Economic* resources!” This considers during the first semester mofumla- 
mental natural economic resources, their importance, uses, locution, and the 
question of their conservation as it is related to -the industrial community. 
During tl»e second semester, type regions are studied as examples of the way 
.the fundamental physical factors of location, climate, surface features, and 
resources affect the economic development of different parts of the world. 
Such widely divergent regions as England, Spain, Chinn, Columbia, and Cali- 
fornia are studied in a general way. 1 


In the sophomore year, the student may el«+t either a three-hour per week 
course In “Manufacturing Industries of the United States/* which is a detailed 
study of the' United Staffs from the industrial point of view, or a three-hour 
* cmyse on “Industrial districts of the United States.” which makes him fntpjlhtr 
with the rations sections of our own country. During the sophomore year, 
also, the stndtht may begin the actual detailed study of foreign countries; 
and continue this study. If he so desires, during the last two years of* Ms * 
college courser ^ 

There are three snetf courses offered, each requiring two hours per week for 
the entire year. These courses are: 1. “The economic and j *>11 1 leal geography 
of Europe and Africa;” 2. “The economic and political geography of .Asia (in- 
cluding Australia) 8. “The resources and Industries of South and Central 
America/* The general method of presentation Is the same In air three, exefept 
that more attention is given to political affairs in Europe and Asia than in 
the South American course. In each case, the general facts concerning physical 
features, climate and resources of«the respective continents are outlined ifi 
relation to their effects upon Industries, commerce, and peoples. Then, In « 
.more detail, each of the political divisions is studied. Emphasis is, of course, 
put npon present, and the probable future, commercial relations of the countries 
studied with the United States. The imparting of Information concerning 
foreign countries is not the chief aim, although fids is important; The attempt 
Is made to give such an interpretation of the country that the student will have 
an understanding knowledge of the land and Its people in otdec/that he can 
form his own judgments concerning its economic and commercial posnibllltiea 
. and needs* Be his interests In the country, commercial, financial, industrial 
or political, the student wilt then at least have a background that dfcould 
help him. in the formation of sound decisions and the planning of wise policies 
when the occasion arises. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MARKETS AND TRADE, 

• , * 

, . ' By Bdwaiid. O. Jonas, 

Protestor of Business Administration, University of Michigan. 

Onr problem at the University of. Michigan, in giving speclatixed economici 
codrses, is to adapt tbeni to the requirements of t^deingradu&te 8tudents. Our 
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students are taking a regular college course, and are electing programs of- 
courses in economics as a semiprofessional element which must be adjusted to 
the other requirements ^>f a general college course. Otir work is given In the 
college of literature, science and the* arts, and not in a separate school or 
department of commerce and husiness administration. This limits us mate* 
rially in the development of the technical aspects of subjects connected with 
' special occupations. In a course on foreign trade conducted, last semester, . 
probably not one of the 55 students would ever have any direct and* immediate 
. connection with foreign trade. Our inland location, and our non-professional 
character, indicate a different conception of a course from that which would 
be appropriate for a commercial school in a seaboard city. 

Nevertheless, since this course was offered for the first time, and since so 
much has been said in the discussions of the national foreign trade conventions 
* about courses of study with teeth in them, it was decided to devote one-half 
of the time to technical questions, and one-half to general foreign trndfe policies. 

There were presented, therefore, in the first halt of the semester, such sub- 
jects as the present -situation of American/ manufacturing industry with refer- 
ence to outlets, thej>robable advantage of: American industry In international 
competition, tlie method of making a systematic analysis of a foreign market, 
advertising in foreign ‘trade, the training and handling of foreign salesmen, 
the use and protection of trude-marks, the organization of a foreign sales dt* 
pqrtinent, the arguments pro and contra* 1 with reference to allowing combi- 
nations In foreign trade, the technique of a sale (including terms, weights and 
measures, moneys, guarantees, etc.), transportation and shipping (Including 
a description of. all the documents required), credit and finance (bank credits, 
book accounts, drafts, etc.). To this was attached a discussion of branch banks 
as competitive Agencies. This section of the subject was dosed up by study- 
ing the effect of foreign investments, the various forms of Government aid 
available to the American exporter, the various Yype? of tariff in existence, 
and the general character of the network of commercial treaties in existence. 
The functions performed by the various classes of agencies were also con- 
sidered; such as manufacturers' export agents; export commission merchants, 
etc?, available to aid the American manufacturer. All of these matters were 
handled very briefly. Use was made of Mr. E. W. Zimmerman's Foreign Trade 
and Shipping, supplementing it liberally with B. O. Hough's Practical Ex- 
IJortidg, reading! selected from the Proceedings of the National Foreign Trade 
Convention and the Exporter's Encyclopedia. A few, problems in thte part of 
the semester were plso used. When we finished we had merely glanei d at the 
economics of ocean freight rates, had done nothing with' foreign exchange, and 
were convinced that four or five times as much effort would be required to get 
the technique so that It would be of any material and lasting advantage to a 
young man who might be going into a foreign sales department. Such a 
^ thorough and adequate course, as intimated at the beginning is not thought to 
be Justified in a Middle-West State university at present. 

We then turrfed to the study $t the general economic conditions of the chief 
supplying and receiving countries Jn international trade, and to foreign economlc- 
pollcies. Thin study we amplified by dividing the world into a few economic 
types, and . considering the problems which arise from the increasing Hoping©* 

'■ ment of type upon type. We studied the problems of the British Empire, of 
Germany,, of the new countries (Australasia, Argentina, etc.); of the Far East 
. (China and Japan), of the Infant, and of the Tropics. For this work we were 
compelled to resort to readings chosen. from many sources, for illustration; 
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f® ! Sha dwell; industrial Efficiency; Dawson. Modem Industrial Germany; 
Smltlj. Chinese Characteristics; Bell and Woodhead, The China Yearbook ; Kidd. 
The Control of the Tropic^ etc. 

In this section of the course use was made of a great many problems. A 
small working collection of perhaps 25 volumes was put In the department 
library. Including such works as Fullerton. Problems of Power; Naunmnn. Cen- 
•tral Europe; Hauser, Germany’s Commercial.. Grip on the World; Hornbeck 
Contemporary Politics In the Far East ; Coolldge, The United States as a World 
lower; Seymour, The Diplomatic Background of the War; and Calderon, Latin 
America. This literature the class worked with, In response to definite problems 
set them. This Is Illustrated by a problem chosen at random ; giving the prob- 
lem and the answer briefed out, as prepared In notes for the quiz section: „ 

w 

* SAMPLE PHOBLEM WORK. 

Problem : How did the diplomats attempt to solve the problem of Morocco by 
the Algeclras act? What brought about their failure? 

Reference: Walter LIppman, “The States of Diplomacy/' Ch. X, Algecir&a* A Land- 
mark, pp. H5-149. Univ. of Mich. Libra r> call number 851 L77. * ^ 

Answer (briefed) : 

Conrontion at Madrid, 18S0. 

AH agreed to Integrity of Morocco. 

Equal trade privileges for all nattoryi. 

♦ Plan did not work out. 

Emperor William's visit to Tanglers. 

Convention at Algccirao. 1905. The act. 

Police under Sultan. " 

French and .Spanish officers (46-00) to aid him for 5 rears. 
Inspector-general to be n Swiss, 5 years. Deport to Morocco. 

* He copies of reports with powers concerned. 

Morocco State Bank. „ 

Spanish money to "be legal tender. 

French corporation law applied. 

. Censors appointed by German Imperial Bank, Bunk of England, Bank 
of Spain, Bank of France. 

Matter of taxes, acquisition of property, customs duties, navigation 

IS" S ji P V b ,c . works ’ etc ’> 8ett,ed between the Moorish Government and 
the diplomats. * . # 

Fnmd and smuggling controlled by customs valuation commission 
tubllc. contracts to be by bid, without respect to nationality. 

Th *? f ‘ ,rm •» sort of International control ; a “ Dependency 

or a world State.’ 

Canon of Failure. 

Intrigues. - ■ - * " 

National rivalries' 

Bargains. 

P aw^Monwd ” P “ ,0ya,ty Iflrp ? r the patriotism to which men are 

H ^. Cn , 1 . P ,? Ced 5! ,t ' “ Whe “ we tl,lnk »' ow tumcult a task It was to bring 
SP7 ftn * . Gennan * American union, we need not be surprised 

8tate ^ control 'Morocco should have 

Four or five such, problems were given out at n time, each one to a small sec- 
tion of the class, so that books would be available, the class appeared to enjoy 
this study very much, regretting the time which had been spent on technique.- 
The readings and the problems were, held together . by. lectures, which aliped to 
give In outline the lndustrlal characteristics of the sections of the world 
atadjeiL".'. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS AND TRADE PROBLEMS. 

By Paul T. Chesiwoton, 

Secretary National Association Wool Manufacturers, Boston, Mass, • 

Manufactures have figured conspicuously In the export trade of the United 
States since about the year 1805. Before that time a lurgo number or manu- 
facturers were doing a thriving export business,, and several American merchant 
houses were selling In foreign countries large quantities of American manufac- 
tured prtHluets. The statistical insure of the value of American exports > 
Indicates, however, that about that time the increase In the exports of refined 
petroleum, bar copper, steel, agricultural Implements, and a few other lines of 
manufactures, marked the beginning of what was really a new stage in Amerl- . 
can export history— a stage in which manufactured products became conspicu- 
ous in bur exports as compared with agricultural products. 

It is weli to keep in mind the fact that our exports of manufactures, large 
as they became, did not materially surpass in value our exports of raw cotton 
alone for more than ID years after this increase in fhe exports of manufactures 
actually began. 

Vigorous and in the main well-conducted agitations in favor of increasing 
the exports of manufactured products have been conducted in this country for 
about 20 years. Notwithstanding all of these agitation!/ however, the per- 
centage of the total number of manufacturing concerns in the country which 
are Intelligently conducting a successful and profitable .export business Is still 
small. It seems to be' a fact that even now, notwithstanding all the Interest of 
foreign affairs whicn may be expected to follow the war, the number of con- 
cern; which will be willing to pay the price for a* Intelligent development of 
expbrt business will be small compared with the total number of concerns 
doing business In this country yirhfch might be said to be inf a position to actually 
undertake some ldnd of foreign business. * 

This prediction Is not based on any assumption of lack of astuteness on the 
part of American manufacturers. On the contrary’* it is based upon the 
assumption .th almost of them have well-developed skill In recognizing places 
. in which they invest sell their goods end the methods which they can mo8t . 
profitably employ; Most American manufacturers are not prepared for con- 
ducting foreign business; and they have the good sense to know it. Those who 
are prepared either temperamentally oCby training,. or who are willing to Invest 
the necessary time and effort In securing preparation, probably will represent a 
very small percentage /if the total number of American manufacturers for years 
;. to come. „ 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of the American business man is the 
. consistency with which, at least in his commerc ial operations at home, he may 
be counted on to take a wise and profitable course without being able to tell 
accurately why be did it As long as tie bad the largest free-trade area in the 
world in which to operate, and as long as this area was expanding in its pur - 1 
chasing capacity every year fast enough to take enre of the. most vigorous new 
competition, this dependency on “native wit “was satisfactory. There has 
been a growing conviction, however, during the past few years that these con- 
ditions were in process of change and that this intuitive ability was going to 
; . require supplementing with an increasing amount of Inquiry Into the underlying 
reasons for economic phenomena.' The rapid rise of training for business of 
college, grade and of the professional school type is perhaps the best evidence 
of the spreading acceptance of this Idea. 

has been true of domestic business ha regard to this change in tie attk 
'i tude) toward educational preparation la at least equally true In foreign business. 
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I" thp case offeree business, however, the educational facilities are hampered 
by the greater remplexlty of the prob.ems offered, by the more profonTna^ 

pimSrof fl mi^ MtrnP M 0n8 l V‘* nnderlv,nt ' r> rln elp | es, and by the spread of a 

forT^. ^ ° na A " 0f thw, “ nmkp the I*-*"* of edm-afon In 

^oreiim trade more serious than they otherwise would be 

’J' ,e ?f 8ti " n is oftwl rals *> the American munufacturer who displays 
* °* r ;‘ e | ,,f nbUU - v 1,1 ’•‘‘'•eloping his domestic business has made mwb 

L lnf Vh W T ,1 kT- V nS,antV8 ' v,,en I,e "» 8 undertaken to do foreign 
trading. The fact that such cases have occorred Is beyond dispute There 

vmTT ^ * « ,tatto «* •“<•"*<* >ear by year In the number 6f concerns 
which are approaching export trade ln the spirit which assure* success They 
have.no lllusiona, and they are tilled with neither the spirit of the pioneer nw 
the *A»' e < " n, " ,p ^ nl mi,wlo “ry. They are attacking export bailees with 
!nli h*"? "enfc they have used In attacking corresponding problems in 

this m th^t 88 ' J 1 * r 01 "* 1 want to ™ lw clear ,n connection with an of 
i wJm. i U ", l A " ,l “ rlC<}n manufacturers -and merchant houses -discovered 
the world several years ago and those who have attacked it task of develop- 
ing an export business In tlie same spirit In which they would have attacked M 
at home have made remarkable succewes*. At the same tlme the ^at SSS 

* T , Ch , haTe a “ a ' k ^ ,W ,,roh,em ,n ‘ , «" e *PirU of.advenfnre and 

with their minds olwcured by complex misconceptions have uniformly met with 
a greater or smaller degree of failure. 

J^T T ' Vl ,'“. t Pt ” tW8r arr *“« ertw «>t to entered Into for the supervision 

'rrr; ri a Tw ‘ comr * n *• •* *■ "**>"«•>'* «> < , t comp*. 

es^mL.T.i * VWy keene8t 8ort Notwithstanding International 

o^kT* * ,*" fc *? a,8U,ne that *•» element of scramble will be very large 
and that national lines will be emphasized more than ever even ojider ihe oM 

0,16 ° f * he rmte8t ahoclt * by most American exporting 

ta ifsctm was the discovery that there was no such thing on the p»«n et 

ma : krt ” wmch *** '">«« ^ g . a «* l m 

built up their business In this country under the sharpest fciitf of competition 

¥Z7« h V !!’ pr °‘] ,icer8 *'« l " d " h0 In many cases operating behind 
a tariff barrier, though! they knew someth ing-Wbout competition. Their Id&a 

however, had to be revised when they undertook to sell goods In competition lot 
only against foreign manufactured but also against American manufacturers 
and merchants. They came to realize then that the sort of competition which 
they encounter. In any one of these “unoccupied markets’* is of the sort they 

m*: l ^ a ^ ff7Hry volume of trade here were sub- 
Btantlally diminished and pfie tariff barrier removed. # 

With this conception of what n “ market ” 1* and of the conditions of rivalry 
which may be expected to develop | f becomes clear that American manufac- . 
^nrand mewh'nta can.no longer depend safely on the “depressed brain mar- 
ket of other countries for their supply of young men to conduct their export 

✓of nttnht, ^ ,0a * " ,a 1 f ket ® for br<Una • 0D 8 er are depressed by an oversupply , 
/of suitable men nor by the lack of opportunity for these men re serve their own 
feUow country 4Joreoyer. lt Is evident that the American young men who 

merely the ^ in* American export business must bare not 

^w»ly tte right spirit. and the right natural equipment, but they most bare a 
type of training not hitherto generally available In this country 

.'*‘ nken JciP a * once to the Idea that tto type of training 
m f reparaUo “ of theee young men should nec rily be the 

nme type which has been employed aucceasfully In training young men of 
w ecyPtrieB, The Indications are that young men for export buslnees in 
thl. country will Wtoe to b. frtly a ,****£ the eiicntoSJ SSTJ} ' 

' *Vv • V- 1 ' . ■■■ •- K* 
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partly a product of the merchandising mechanism which has been developed 
. in this country and which has many points of too great value to be sacrificed. 

The educational system of the country is going to find itself taxed to the 
utmost to develop a satisfactory system' of trh.lnlng In international ideas 
and sales technique In economics and in the other underlying principles which 
will give to young men a conception of International commerce which, while 
strictly in accord with the facts, will at the same time be grounded on sound 
underlying principles.. 

Sales methods and traditions which have been developed in this country 
constitute perhaps the most valuable single resource with which the Uuited 
States can hope to meet competition in foreign markets. In many respects 
the technique of salesmanship has been developed in this country more satis- 
factorily than it has anywhere else. The best elements of this development ' 
must be preserved aniylnco^rated in any attempt to spread American com- 
merce. In this work the educational system will require the close cooperation 
of business men. 4 

. The great task before the United States in the preparation for the expansion 
foreign business is not the imitation of the methods of other countries but . 
the adaptation of American methods to foreign conditions. 

In summary. it may be said that the problems before the United States In 
developing foreign business and particularly export trade involve a wide 
variety of apparently divergent undertakings, all of which must be made to 
work together toward the accomplishment of a single end. Perhaps chief 
among all of these is the preservation of American skill in selling technique, 
and its adaptation to new condition?. It will be a serious mistake, however, 
to treat this independently of the great host of other problems which. must 
be worked out together. . The development of an adequate financial system, 
the development of an adequate mechanism for delivery of merchandise and 
communication, the working out of a consistent national commercial policy 
and the training of men for foreign trad^as a serious' and exacting business, 
are simply a few of the problems which the fostering of American export busi- 
ness involves, 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY COURSES ON FOREIGN TRADE . 1 

The following 'paragraphs describe the courses nt Harvard University on 
foreign trade and foreign' trade methods : 

The war has had two marked effects on African foreign trade. The first 
is the serious alteration of its volume and character, growing out of the? 
disturbafice of econouflc conditions here ami inJEurope. It is probable that 
the export trade In American manufactures will assume a permanently In- 
creased importance. 

A second effect of the war upon American foreign trade is the curtailment 
of the supply of young Englishmen and Germans who formerly were av^j^e 
on favorable terms as recruits in the service of American concerns engaged 
In either importing or exporting. 

These conditions have turned thp attention of American houses In the 
{foreign trftde to the question of securing young^Americans for this work. The 
foreign: trade field therefore Is more attractive as an opening for the American 
college man than it evey was before. * 

Our foreignO trade involves many difficult problems, the solution of which 
requires familmrity with business conditions in foreign countries as well as 

, L . L 

i This- statement wag prepared at thy time the writer was a member of the faculty of 
4h+ Harvard Graduate School of PurineM Adalniatrmtioa* 
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in onr °wn and with international trading- method*. In the Import trade, 
f regn Porehaalng^ by manufacturer*, import houses, and department 
' a~7„’ 72Ti e, 7 ,B . t0r “ WWe know,ed ^ of “urcea whence tte goSJ 
"JV* thC agencIea by wh,ch the ‘rade 1* carried on, anddf 
feat “«« of 0»e commercial mechanism. Thl* i* distinctly more urgent 

houses * 0886 Whe “ th ® trad ® was haiKlled more l»««ely by comm Mon 

^ 1Derlcan manufacturers and some American merchant house* already 
L er “ arkab,e reCOri ' 8 of 8ucce88 eve “ **fore the war. conditions 
nnt^foMh*th Bnt 88 a wbo,e ’ American manufacturers and merchants have not 
put fot^ the serious and consistent efforts necessary for building up an export 

-P ,n ma “ u ^ c ^ red tt00d8 '' 11 18 becoming Increasingly clear, however, that 
oregn mancern for manufactured products can not be secured ^"following 
rr exporters of raw materials. Manufactured wares mart 
on y be offered for sale; they must be pushed and pushed intelligently with 
due reference to distributing methods and the marketing conditions. Merchan- 
dising methods are, in some lines, quite different In the United States and 
foreign countries. 

^ , export ^ea are studied in these courses. But the 

f mpha8ta ,8 ,a,d on means of placing goods In foreign markets the 
competition which Is likely to be encountered, the probable demand for various 
products, and how these products are actually to be distributed to the foreign 
consumers. Opportunities for capital Investment in foreign countries are 

. The „T!? e8 8re ,nrorm " tive ,n «>at they describe the 
geographical, social, and industrial conditions which form the.essentlal hack- 
ground of International commerce. They are analytical In their search for 

.7, 8 ° M r hy , partlcular method8 are n8ed and why special developments 
are tifklng place in special trades.'. 

' ♦ T „ he and c0Dtra « 8 with the merchandising methods in the domestic 

trade of the United States make such study profitable even to students who 
do not plan to enter the Import or export trade. 


foreign trade, methods. 

The central question in this course Is: How is American foreign trade 
carried on? In import trade, for Instance, the ground covered includes anch 
mutters as the selection of sources, establishment of connections, internal 
organization, and the development of markets; and In the export trade, the 
select on of market* the selection of exporting methods, the determination of 
export price policies, relations with commission bouses and agents, and urob- 
lems of order execution, such as. packing, shipping, insurance, forwarding 
exchange, credits* and collections. . - 8 * 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMERCE. 

R.v ,T. H. Jamks, 

Profcwrr of Chemistry, Cantojlc Institute of Technology. 

1. THE FIELD. 

To the chemist. In the last analysis, the expressf&n “ chemistry of commerce” 
means exactly the same as industrial chemistry. Everything that is manufac- 
tured, into whiFh chemistry enters at all, would he included under the terra 
chemistry of commerce, since, of course, all manufactured gomls enter Into the 
commercial life of the nation and of the world. Chemistry has to do with a 
great range of articles of manufacture which are not ordinarily regarded a* 
chemical. One jyonld, for example, liurdly place rubl>er manufacture in the 
group of chemical industries, but to-day rubber manufacture is absolutely de- 
pendent on the chemist In fact there, are more industries not commonly called 
chemical than there are that produce for the markets of the ivorld the products 
ordinarily called chemical, such as acids, alkalies, salts, explosives, dyestuffs, 
synthetic drugs, photographic chemicals, etc. The group of Industries not 
ordinarily called chemical yet in which chemistry is essential would include 
as the more important members pulp and paper manufacture, rubber manufac- 
ture, paint manufacture, pottery manufacture, the dyeing and bleaching in- 
dustries, the manufacture of food .products, soap manufacture, the fermentation 
industries, the petroleum industries, coal and fuel gases, arti tidal silk manufac- 
ture, artificial leather manufacture, artificial plastics, casein products, the 
manufacture of primary batteries, storage batteries, the electroplating Indus- 
tries, etc. 

All our manufactures involving chemical operations have reached their 
present stage of development through one of two channels. In the older group, 
including glass, ceramics, paints and varnishes, soaps, leather, the fermentation 
Industrie#, rubber, and some heavy chemicals, tbit 'manufacturing practice was 
built up from practical observations entirely, with no knowledge or thought as 
to the fundamental chemical principles underlying the whole, such procedure 
being commonly known in engineering circles as “ the rule of thumb.” Having 
attained a certain proficiency in these lines by empirical methods slope, these 
manufacturers have naturally been rather conservative in their adoption of 
improved methods and processes, until forced to do so by the success of com- 
petitors who evidence more progressiveness in calling in the aid of scientifically 
trained men. The other group of manufacturers Includes all those that have 
been the direct product of scientific research ; the so-called coal-tar colors, syn- 
thetic essential oils, synthetic drugs, synthetic food products, all electrochemical 
and electrothermal products, such as calcium carbide, carborundum, artificial 
gs^phif^ QtoetrolFtlp alkali spud chlos&ge, electrolytic chjorates, etc. Each of 
these Industries, Instead of evolving by methods of blind experimentation along 
rpifiMf-thurato flues, wei» In. atasssi every case worked' out with scientific 
thoroughness by men oj fine technical training who utilized their knowledge 
of chemical science- and engineering to bring the process to a point where the 
industrial exploitation was a success because the cbemk&l principles mdeE« 
lyu&g mef operations were thoroughly understood. . 
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Th« almas abnioi snccsss of these newer comical processes ha. had the 

Sr-.^r" 8CtiVlty ‘ h0W! * aimfn< ’t u ren. «* tho older (map 
""^‘.* boV *’ • I “ 1 * he Improvements effected by the employment of trained 
Kdenttflc men In these lines hove In many cases been quite a. remavUable aa 
the development of the newer processes themselves. 

3 . PUTI 3 B DBVBtf»PMBNT IN INOC 8 TBUL CHJCMIJITBY. 

It Is Interesting to note the relative ndvan'cement of the various sciences at 
varlou^tlmes It Is well known tlmt there were more epoch-making d^ov! 
er es in physics in the nineteenth century than In chemistry. However, the 
science of physics was further advanced at the beginning of that century th in 

?enre a V W ° h hn< '‘ '? " mM “ r " f faot - n>ul,v J ust Mlutaed standing os a 

2 ?^! r, r?r« om >- by n,e w ° rk «* »>•<« others. , i3for e 

that period, included in the dosing years of the eighteenth century amt the 
liegilinlug of the nineteenth, chemistry was hampered hy the vagaries of tlio 
Phlotfstonlsts. and earner st... obscured by the mys.iclsn! Id ^ Tf ,t 
n chemists; so that the real development of chemical Mere took place In tho 

m yw ‘™ ,n development In chemical science has tlone 

for modern civilisation is evident to the most casual observer 

* 1 , Ib, “ ““I* U ' e 8c, *‘ ntiHo 8,u dJ' of the behavior of matter has laid well 
the foundations for future progress. With the momentum thus acquired J e 
have really only begun In the development of cl.emlrel sclenre and tlm cheulrel 
ndustries. When it is considered that If fa Impossible now for an Hurend 
b ' St ‘ * ork ,n# a ." t,nip - t0 evPn i«nd »1'« results of all the chemical 

lotions ° nrrM ° nt - 8 ° me ** *» ,np d of the enormous 

additions that are being made to chemical knowledge and the impetus that 
industrial chemistry is sure to receive from such work. 

th °! T ‘ lnP9 ° f ln d n *trlal chemical development m«y be Indicated In 
the following processes, each of which Is either under way bevond the expert- 

Tb* °5' npw . products from denatured alcohol. 

I“* “jwjufarture of acetylene from new sources. 

Thf of natural gas as a source of new chemical products, 

refunds ™ to preparatlon of luysauic as well .s organic 

T v e .l“ petro,pnm « ^rees of new prodnets ' 

". l l bHta I^ eB ot * reat Industrial value Horn cellulose 
Zj* 0 synthesis of India rubber on an Indiistrial scare. 

rOved^Vt^on f ° nlpound8 oy^dustrial value from coal without destruc 

The manufacture of a substitute' for linseed oil In the paint industry 

"aHrasfus^r^ ,o -s" « 

The discovery of ah efficient preservative coating for Iron and steel strnctnres. 

* CONTORT OF A COURSE IN TBB CHBKI 8 TBY OF COMMERCE. 

It Is evident from the foregoing that our subject covers a very broad' Held. 
However, here we have a good example of one of the benefits of scientific de- 
velopment; a student well grounded In the fundamentals of chemical science 
wiV w h0r f ‘! me m “ 8teP * e “nnnfactnring details of any process which. 

reactions. Chemistry as a selenes h» now so weff w orke d : 
uut that ^it fea# become the handmaid ot manufactures. . 
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To properly train a student then for modern commercial life, a certain 
amount of chemistry should certainly be included in bis t ruin log. While the 
chemist would say, “ let him take a course in chemistry,’* it Is evident on second 
thought that the commercial student must devote a considerable |»rt of hts 
time to .subjects needed for the business side of his future work. 

First of all, a good course in general chemistry should be given. This may 
correspond closely to that given In. any of our technical schools in the freshman 
year. The lectures and quizzes should amount to approximately three hours per 
week for n year, while the laboratory work to' accompany this should be about 
three hours per week for a like period. ' ^ 

, At this point, educators will differ. The writer has through 13 years of teach- - 
lng e xperience consistently held to the Idea that the student who does not Intend 
^ to follow chemistry as a profession, but needs chemical kuowledge os a part 
of tile, preparation for the business end of manufacturing and trade, should not 
be required to take up any analytical chemistry whatever. Admitting that 
qualitative analysis, for example, gives a flue training In manipulation and fixes 
firmly in the student's mind certain chemical principles yet for the student 
under discussion It is hardly a profitable subject for him to spend time on. 

It would appear that the freshman course above should be followed by a 
! 'course In organic chemistry. This should be scheduled for two lectures per 
! week for a half year, with three hours per week laboratory work for the same 

I time. While such a course Is very much abbreviated, and would not do at aH 

for a chemist's training, it will give the commercial student a sufficient amount 
of knowledge concerning this very important field to take up the next course, i 
The final course In the chemical group that the writer would propose for 
commercial students is tfiat of industrial chemistry. Iu this course not only 
should the chemical prluclples.iiivolved’tn each process studied be emphasised, 
but the source, cost, and purity of each substance entering into the operation 
should' be brought out In eafcli case. This course should occupy two or three 
hours per week for a year. The writop has found that a good plan is to. teach 
, Industrial chemistry by the seminar system; each student is assigned certain 
processed, such as sulphuric acid manufacture, the manufacture of by-product 
coke, the manufacture of glass, etc* One hour, and sometimes more. Is given 
to the discussion of one topic, the student himself being the lecturer for that 
day. He' must come to the classroom prepared with charts, lantern slides, grid 
sketches to illustrate his topic. In this way, wtmt might otherwise be a rather 
dreary routine of lectures or recitations becomes one of the tQost interesting 
parts of the student's school work. 

| The writer realizes that the foregoing grouping does not include as much as 

could be profitably used by the strident In his later career, hut in tide as In all 
other course arrangements educators are and probably shall always be compelled 
to compromise between what he. would like to do and what circumstance* corn* 

. pel him to do. ' ■ 

As to the correlated subjects that should accompany the Toregoltig group — 
.mathematics through analytical geometry, general physics, preferubly the 
physics given to engineers in our technical schools. 

The time of the chemical subjects listed above should be approximately as 
follows; General chemistry* freshman year; orgunic chemistry, either sopho- 
more or Junior year; industrial chemistry, either junior or senior year < after 
> ' organic chemistry is completed). * 

' |8UG41E8TED TEXTBOOKS. ' 
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TROPICAL RESOURCES AND HYGIENE. 


" By Dam a bo Rivas, 

Pro feasor of Parmitotoffy, Cnim^Uy of Pcnniyh unfa. 

While In general it may be said that the wealth of n country is Judged by 
the natural resources It itossessee, in n more concrete sense the development of 
Htich resources has In reality a more direct bearing upon that Index. The vast 
resources of the Tropics, for Instance, are almost inexhaustible/ end yet It if 
common knowledge that they have remained for generations practically unused 
mid only recently have been but merely touched/thls being due in part to the 
prevalence of diseases which make those regions almost uninhabitable. 

In the discussion of this subjiKM o>brlef outline will lx> given rtrst concerning 
Hie resources of the Tropics,' and secondly the sanitation of those regions 
with sixK’ial rgfernce to the Intimate relationship which the one bears to the 
other. 

It Is beyond the scope of this article to deal In any great detail with the re^ 
sources of the Tropics. A general and brief rftsuniG, however, drawn fif>m the 
references given at the end wilt answer the purpose. For the same reason the 
.discussion will he limited to the resources of tropical America, with which the- 
writer Is better acquainted, although what applies to tropical America may be 
said to apply more or less to other tropical countries. 


'*> • ' 

TROIMCAITRESOCRCES. 

In tropical America are found almost all the minerals, from coal and Iron to 
silver, gold, and precious stones, mid also the diamond. The world hirgely 
depends upon South America for the supply of bismuth, Bolivia produced 
about 500 tons annually, with the mines of Brazil still uuexploited. Chile pro- 
duced over 40,000 tons of copper in 1914, and Peru over 33,000 in the same year. 

Brazil JMISSCSHOS the largest kuown iron ore territory in the world, with a 
ies6' roe />f r, 000, 000, 000 tomv. and Chile has an annual output of almost 
‘J, 000, 000 tons. The same country produced about 2,500,000 to«R of niter, 

Brazil produced about *450,000 of gold and silver in 1914, Colombia over 
*7,000,000, and Mexico over *18,000,000 in the snihe year, whlA in 

proportion to their large resources. 

The almost inexhaustible oil resources of Mexico may be appreciated by the 
rapid development which this industry has reached in a few years: From 
220,000 barrels of oil produced In 1004, the production was over 8,000,000 In' 
1010, nnd over 21,000,000 In 1914; with a total output of 90,000,000 barrels from 
1904 to 1014. As to other countries, Peru, produced 47,000 barrels in 1890; 
It reached 500,000 to 1006 and over 1,000,000 barrela In 1014, with a total output 
of 14.000,000 from 1806 to 1014. 
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pil It produced Id most tropical American countries, and In (Mr connection 
mention may be made of the enormous resource of asphalt of Yencxuola, which 
It still to lie developed. 

8ouie Idea ns to the agricultural resources, one of the most Important maim* 
of wealth of- tropical America, may be obtained from the following figures: 

In 1013 Brasil produced 30,000,000 head of cattle, 7,000,000 liorws. 3.000,000 - 

mules ami donkeys. 10.000.ixi0 goats. 10.000,000 sheep, and is.oow.ono hogs, with 
a total of abbot 80,uoo,ooo heall for the year or four head per capita. This 
branch of agriculture Is also develo]>ed In other Latln-Amerlran countries. 

The vast protlucthm of coffee by Uraxll and tropical America Is well known, 
as upon tills the coffee su|i)ily of the world largely depends; and the same Is. 
true of rtibl»er, etc. 

The forest remain v* of tropical America, and the potential wealth of these 
countries, may lie illustrated l>\ the number of squaiv uilles of forest in South 
America: Argentina has 281,000; Briitll. yiOO.OOO; Bolivia. 2S4.000; (‘Idle, 
51^000; Colombia. 240,000; Ecuador. 143,000 ; Guta no, 04,000; Paraguay, 84.000; 
Peru. 175,000; and WnejuiHa, 180,000 ; .which makes a total «f about 3,000,000 
«iuare 'inlles of forest divided asjfollows; Tropical Imrdwood, of whMi cedar 
la the most Important, 1.018,000; Parana piue k 300.()00; sukt rofikul hardwood, «- 
290.000; gveeaheart toora forest. 241,000; mahogany, 84,000; Chilean pine, 
00,000 ; and quebraclio, 401,000. 

Very little la known concerning the commercial value of tliese vnst forests, 
but, the presence of utllUable woods in tropical forests, In addition to the rare 
noo(h*i such as muhogauy, dyewomla, etc., ami the prewenf **treity of I u ml km* 
make It very iwohuble that the world may be obliged to «Uiieud largely upon 
the tropical forest for the common tlmlier supply. 

The above brief outline of the natural resources of the Tropica, the greater 
part of which still remains undeveloped, clearly shows the potentiality of 
wealth of these countries. Taking Hraxii, for Instance, with au area of 
8,524,770 square kilometers, a little more than the area of the Untt^b States 
of America excluding Alaska, it has a p«ipulatl«in of only onedlfth of dial 
country, or almut 20.tHNi.nii0 Inhabitants,. This naturally leaves vast ureas of 
tindevciop'*d hind the price of which a few years ago varied front 23 cents to $2 
per acre, and the saine ls true of oilier tropical countries. ' 


Various have been the views advanced from time to time aa to the cause of 
neglect by which for genera t lout* the resources of tropical America luive 
remained undeveloped. But why make theoretical speculations when a more 
simple and logical one la evident, namely utihealtlifulueas. 

That hedlthfulness la the most potent factor in determining the development 
of a country or a continent, and that upon It depends the achievement of any 
enterprise, admits of no doubt. ^Te need only to mentiou the failure of the 
French Government to build the Panama Canal, because of the prevalence of 
disease In that xone, contrasted with the rapid aud marvelous accomplishment 
of the Government of the United States of America after Hie aauitatiou of that 
region. 

Hoalthfulnesq In fact has determined the development am! molded the * 
destiny of the human race and has been the real determining and limiting 
factor lb the building of empires. The diseases common to the Orient were 
an Insurmountable barrier to Alexander and to the Crusaders. Cholera ami 
other diseases of India have been the chief obstacles In the development and 
settlement of that country by Europeans, and the some Is true of sleeping sick- 
’■ '* # " * 
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iieaa, malaria, etc., of central Africa! For the same reason 'the Anglo-Saxon 
aiu] other races of northern Runqte have made permanent settkanent In North 
America, as well as the Latin race of southern Europe, of Lmptatl and s«b- 
tropicul America; in other wonls »*ncli race hus followed the natural channels 
of emigration to similar or nearly ix>rres)tmidlng surround I up*. Hut above all. 

If Kunope as a whole conquered America and made permanent act t lenient of 
Hils cuiulnent. It w hs because she was armed with the most (siwerfid weaiton of 
efrense, the disease she Imported, which rapidly spread umotig the natives with 
fatal consequence*. 

Smallpox in 1507 exterminated whole tribe* in the' West Indiana few yeius 
l.iler depopulated Chiu 1 MHingo und destroyed 3^00, U«l people hi Mexico 
(Hlrdi), mid the same hftp(**ned In otJier countries. .This urns true also of other 
infectious and bacterial diseases, hut the.prot agonist in (Ids evolutional tragedy 
was tulwivlt' bacillus. Must bwterlal diseases leave a certain degree of 
Immunity, which Is not the case with tuberculosis, 
af The L'aribes of the West Indies ure nearly extinct. The Indians of North 
America are rapidly disappearing, as arv also the 'aborigines of cold and 
temperate South America. The Indians could not In a few generations undergo 
Ktich an evolution as to acquire on immunity against tuberculosis which tlie 
European has accomplished by natural selection' in thousands of years. This 
clen rly shows Unit dlseusos and not the sword have lieen tin* mil deciding 
faclors in tlie building of empires. 

llul the era of ImcttVln as decisive of empires, as admirably descritwd by 
Iteid, Is past. The time of discovering new continents and land#, of great coo*, 
quests, is Hosing, and diseases have spread all over the. world, bacteriology 
and parasitology have not only discovered the causes of dlaeoacM, but: also the 
means of their prevention. HpoHfir treatments liave txvu di*co.cred even ftxr 
diseases of si III unknown etiology; and hygiene and 'Sanitation In general novr 
constitute an exact science. 

Of tlie common dl^msivs of the Tropics, such ns leprosy, dysentery. trypsno- 
smiiiiihK 11 In rin kIk. ii i» ky lost omla si s, ’et c .. nod the most Important all. tuslart*, 
the cause, mcsle of transmission. prcuoitlon, and treiit merit are known. It Is 
a common knowledge that these diseases arc prevalent In those countries 
where hygienic and sanitary conditions are unfavorable. It Is known, too. that 
disease Is an Insurmountable harrier to the dcvclnpuieiit of the vast resoyrues 
of tropical America and the progress of the Latin- American countries. 

With the Inst m mentality of modern hygiene and sanitation «t bur disposal 
for the prevention and enidlcniftih'of those diseases, it is lieyond any reasonable 
understanding why the sanitation of (lie Tropics has not received .due’ attention. 

The Hockefeller Foundation 1ms done much In that direction, It Is true, hut ' 
much more Is needed, iiiinicly, the earnest coo|s»ration of tlie rwpMtive govern- 
inenta of those count rle*. T|ie nation why the)’ have riot cooperated is obvious, 
hat la 1 h*voih! the sitqie of this article for discussion. 

The problem .of sanitation of tropical America will lie aided to n large extent 
by the fact vital the greater part of the Inhabitants of those countries, the 
Latin-Americans, represent a race admirably adapted to stand the unfavorable 
climatic conditions of those regions. Tlie pen|4e are very healthy by nature 
and to n large extent Immune or resistant against certain diseases, ns way be 
shown by the components of ita evolutional development. 


The present inhabitants of the Amerlcon continent. It Is true, represent a Insist 
all the races of the world, hut roughly, the greater part may be an id t«» consist 
of the following extractions: 
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| X. The Anglo-Saxons, derived chiefly from England, and northern Europe. 

> % The Negroes, imported from Africa. 

' 8. The Luting derived from Spain, France, Portugal, Italy and some other 
countries of Southern Europe. 

4. The Indians, whatever their origin may have. been, whether Asiatic or 
Phoenician, etc., at the time of the discovery of America, were found -to have 
undergone sufficient evolutional development to constitute a separate and dis- 
tinct race, erroneously called Indians because of the belief of Columbus that 
| he had discovered a new route to India and not a new continent, America. The 
Indians In an exact sense are Americans In the same sense that the Negroes are 
. Africans, or the Europeans, Caucasians. 

I 5. The Latin-Amerlcans, . derived from the Intermarriage of the Latins with 

I the native Americans, may properly be regarded as a distinct type and ns the 
youngest of the human races, represented at present perhaps by no If as than 
100,000,000 people of tropical and subtropical America. To regard the Latin- 
Amerlcans as Europeans or Latins would be as erroneous as to regard them as 
Americans or Indians, because they really represent an amalgamation of the 
Latins and Americans In the same sense as the Anglo-Saxons represent an 
amalgamation. 

5 The anthropological and biological importance in the evolutional development 

of the La tin- American race from a medical point of view is that, by having 
derived from the Latins more or Jess resistance or natural Immunity against j 
I tuberculosis and other European diseases, and from the native American mbre 
or less resistance or natural Immunity against malaria and other tropical dis- 
eases, the race has inherited the strong characteristics of the two and conse- 
quently Is better fitted to stand Unfavorable climatic and sanitary conditions. 

The Latin-Amerlcans therefore by nature are more resistant to diseases in \ 
I general, a fact which undoubtedly will greatly aid In the sanitation of tropical 
„ and subtropical America, where the greater part of this population is found. 

Proof of this natural resistance Is found in the ^act that the Latin-Amerlcans 
have survived and propagated in the Tropics under unfavorable sanitary condi- 
tions, and are likewise adaptable to the life in the cold and temperate regions. 

In contrast to this we know how dbsceptible \the native Americans still are to 
tuberculosis when living in association with Europeans, as are the.Europeans to j 
the diseases of the Tropics. 

But this does no 4 t imply that life for the Inhabitant of northern regions is an 
Impossibility In the Tropics; not in the least, because this would 'amount to \ 

saying that the Africans can not live in northern climates, which Is not the 
| case, as over 10,000,000 of them are In North America alone. The advancement 
In modern sanitation has rendered the earth safe to live in, whatever region 
man may choose. What is still lacking is sufficient sanitation and appropriate 
training and better knowledge among the laity in general concerning the causes 
of diseases, their modes of transmission and how to prevent them. 

It Is the neglect of these underlying principled-ignorance, in other words— 
which Is responsible for the sad ^consequences too often seen and which could 
easily be avoided among the Inhabitants of northern regions who carelessly 
'S ’ hazard their future in tropical countries. * 

; h In this connection it is of pr^nary Importance that those wh6 desire to settle i. 

the Tropics, or undertake gome enterprise In those countries, should first 
receive approprlate instruction In bacteriology, hygiene and sanitation, para- 
r, v 4 Sitology and tropical medicine, and also in* Spanish or Portuguese. r r * 
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and demonstration In the laboratory. The student should become proficient 
in the underlying principles of hygiene and sanitation before receiving a cefc* 

' tificate or diploma, and only then should be regarded , as a candidate for a 
position, of whatever kind it may be, in the Tropics. , 

At the same time the writer believes it is fin imperative necessity and of vital 
Importance that the same instruction should be given not only in all unversi- 
ties and colleges, but also In the schools throughout tropical and subtropical 
America. The respective governments of these countries should awake to 
present-day requirements by directing their efforts toward the sanitation of the 
Tropics. M Health first/ 1 and only then can the almost inexhaustible resources 
of the Tropics be developed, and with it the progress and prosperity of tropical 
and subtropical America and of the Americans as a whole. 
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business Mathematics. 

By Charles C. Grove, # 

Assistant Processor of Mathematics, Columbia Univeriiiv. 

This statement is to servo the two purposes of assisting colleges to plan an 
adequate oojnrse of instruction in. training for foreign trade and the foreign 
service of the Government and of enabling university men now lr the field 
of business to plan for a systematic reading course relating to business- mathe- 
matics. ) . 1 f 

Although the curriculum of the school of business of Columbia University 
consists of a two-year series of courses based on two years of collegiate study in 
an approved college, this statement relates to a four-year collegiate course in 
business. 

It is -further especially desired to make perfectly clear that education as dis- 
tinguished from training is in mind. Education is the general * development of* 
nil the’ potentialities and powers/of a man. It leads 1dm to understand the 
comparatively few fundamental principles of rerum natura, of physics, me- 
9 han|es, chemistry, economics, etc., and to form fixed habits of dear, inde- 
ypen^ent thinking and intelligent action b ed on those principles as they recur 
/in mpst e^anr everyday problems. Education Is generaf; training Is particular. J * ? 
The educational course should put the student in liossession of the basic princi- j/3 
pies of the subjects studied— as, for example, of’ accounting— sotbat he. In ' 
j^actice, m£y readily adapt himself to any form 1 to be followed. 

These thoughts have been allowed to intrude been uke of -two observations: 

Ffifct There is still too much training not based on a sure foundation of edit* 
catibn. ' ■*; r: v 

r V *•’ :*• v ' jV •>,* :l'’V v ‘K v> S, ;v - v ,r > ,r _< '* *!' 

^ 7 -'4* 3. 
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Seeond Almost all the expert arbitragists In foreign ^exchange are of foreign 
4>rigln and training. It la high time that we raise up In this and other highly 
gpechiliawd departments a generation of American young men tilth ae good educa- 
tion and technical training. 

* . . 

TUB SUBJECT MATTER. 

For Some years the author has been accustomed to speak, loosely and briefly. 
Of itatic and of kinematic mathematics in order to bring into bold relief two 
phases of our mathematical considerations or two points of view of the quan- 
tities under consideration. From fhe first point of view, quantities are at leust 
thought of as of fixed and determined value, with no idea ^)f approximation or 
variation. From the other viewpoint, quantities are % recognized os varying 
continuously according to a stated law, as in analytic geometry ; or variation 
•nd proxinjation are recogn^fed as the rule and not the exception in prac- 
tical life. The endeavor is then to ascertain the true measure of the quantities 
or to formulate a law according to which they seem to vary, at least within 
a limited range. This conception of quantity has led to the introduction of the 
statistical method into the mathematics of business to a rapidly Increasing 
extent. The topics of the courses are accordingly : 

I. Static Mathematics. 


A. Advance# arithmetic, logarithm*, 

1. Review of methods to develop speed and accuracy in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division* with short cuts that arise from an understanding of 
the nature of the operations and somewhat of the theory of numbers. 

Arithmetical complement and arithmetical supplement. 

The object » is to bring the student Into the atmosphere of number and of 
numerical relationships, realizing that for the clerical worker such an appre- 
ciation is ofofundamental importance. Read A treatise on computation, by 
E. M. Langley, New York ; Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. • 

2. Fractions and their decimal equivalents— terminating, repeating, or cir- 
culating-noting the distinction between rational and irrational numbers. Per 
cants of £ a. d„ etc. 

8. Proportion, simple compound*, conjoined (In arbitrage), ond even alligation, 
it desired, simply enough tb acquaint the student with it, because of its' useful- 
ness in chemistry in “ balancing equations," because it provides an easy solu- 
tion to some problems that would otherwise involve indeterminate equations, 
and as it completes the systematic development of the subject of proportion. 

4. The method of cancellation. 

5. The elements of the theory and use of logarithms. Slide rules. The busi- 
ness man should no longer be afraid of the word logarithm. An extensive 
treatment, obtainable only in libraries, is in Appendix 12, Aim. Hop., 1890, of 
U. S. Coast and, Geodetic Survey, under the title “Logarithms, their Nature, 
Computation, and Uses" by W. W. Duffleld, Superintendent. With it are 10 
tables. 

6. The use and making other table?, such as—. 

Interest; simple and compound. 

Discount, simple and compound. 

Annuity, amount of, , present value, to amortize, 1 etc. * 

Bond tables. 1 


* Thi§ topic Is mentioned here for convenience, but the actual use and making of the 
tables would occur. when each la needed. 

4 , v. . • . - • 
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B. The algebra of discrete quantities. 

1. national integral functions. 

2. Relationships between coefficients and roots. 

3. Multiplication and division with detached coefficients. 

4. Binomial coefficients — Pascal’s triangle. 

3. Permutations and combinations, distributions and derangements. 

0. 1 ntroductiou to probabilities. 

7. Finite number scries.' 

Progressions, arithmetic and geometric. 

Series whose law may be determined. * — . 

Introduction to finite differences. 

Introduction to interpolation, extrapolation, summation. 

8. t’ndetonnined coefficients, applications, 
ft. Mathematical induction. 

10. lntinite series: 

Geometric, exponential. logarithmic. . 

Oonvcrgeuee, divergence, tests. . j 

C. The solution of equations — * 

Of any degree, growing out of a study of the theory of equations. 

Of (piadraJc. 

Remainder theorem, factor theorem. 

Transformations, algebraic and geometric views of. 

Descartes's rule of signs. 

Rational roots (by synthetic division). 

Approximation of irrational roots. 
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It will bo observed tlmt the subject of permutations and combinations has 


Irecn introduced early. That Is for two reasons: 

1. The subject above nil others enforces, compels correct interpretation, con- 
centration, clear thinking, definite statements, this will lead to the formation 
of the habits. of thought which is the most important object of education to 


develop. • 

2. The students, for some years to come, will vary considerably in the kind 
of preparation for the worg of these collegiate schools of business. Mattsre, 
experienced men, for whom in part these schools exist, will be in-class with 
young men fresh from the examinations of the College Entrance Board. The 
subject of permutations and combinations .will be new, fresh, interesting to, 
and within the understanding of, all members of the class alike,, and will force 
upon the consciousness of all the cardinul purpose of the educational course. 

The examples and exercises throughout shall be from practical business of 
to-day. It shall be their object to illustrate and Illumine the topic Under con- 
sideration und to reveal Its applicability where that li&d not been apparent. 

The foregoing covers the theoretical preparation for a text like The. Mathe- 
matical Theory of Investment, by Prof. E. B. Skinner (Ginnjfc Co., 1913), which 
may be used during the second haU of the year. ‘ * f V ' 
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Among the topics considered near thq close of the first half year and in pre- 
paration for which the outside reading may be done is that of foreign exchange 
and trade acceptances, which will rapidly come into general use in both 
domestic and foftign trade. The following are books that may be assigned for 
reading and report : • - 
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II. Kinematic Mathematics. 

The ideas of function, change, continuity, and continuous change, of variation 
and approximation. 


- Tbe graph of rational integral functions of common and familiar occurrence, 
of other functions that arise, as cost, interest, annuity, present value, 
charts for wages, for exchange and arbitrage. 

The principles of analytic geometry. The equation of a locus, the locus of 
an equation, the discussion of an equation. 

Plotting functions as S n =» — » considering in turn 

two of the quantities as variable and the others as constant or os a 
parameter. 

Developing function* whose graphs shall he of type forms for use. later in 
statistical work. * 

Elements of analytic geometry In three dimensions. 
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Elements of the differential and integral calculus. 

Elements of the calculus of finite differences. 

The theory of probability. 

The method of least squares. 

. Fitting simpler curves to data. ■ - 

Statistical measures. 

Correlation. 

THIRD AMD FOTRTH YEAJ^, ‘ 

The mathematical theory of statistics. 

. An elective and graduate course — Seminar on Blometrlka and present * 
writers. . 


■v An advanced mathematical theory of interest and life contingencies. 

graduate course following the Institute of Actuaries* text book. Parts 
? find* II.- ■ •' ‘ 
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BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS. 

By James E. Lough. # 

. Professor of Experimental Psychology and Method, School of Pedagogy, New York 
) University,. **■ 

The study of psychology ami ethics is rapidly gaining recognition as funda- 
mental or basic work for. everyone who is preparing to enter business as a 
profession. Psychology is the science of the mind, its attributes, limitations, 
development, springs of action, and control. The psychology of the business 
man may be a crude “ rule of thumb ” psychology, based largely upon lnac- 
\ curate, und frequently prejudiced, observation of a limited grotm of cases, 
derived from popular magazines and Sunday newspapers, or hAmay possess 
a knowledge of psychology that has been established upon generaMaws scien- 
tifically developed by means of extended study and investigation. 

Business psychology comprises a group of psychological problems that can 
be applied directly or indirectly to business operations. The fundamental 
principles are in -no way different from the principles of general psychology/ 
Illustrative material, however, comes from the domain of business operations, 
and emphasis is placed on the somewhat limited group of laws that* obviously 
fall into business operations. In many institutions the course in business 
psychology is based upon the study of standard or general textbooks of psychol- 
ogy. In such cases the student will find it necessary to, make his own applica- 
tions. He will also find it desirable to touch lightly upon, or to omit altogether, 
niau\ topics that h^Ve a remote bearing on business, as for example, localiza- 
tion of functions, details of sense organs, and space perception. 

The introductory course in business psychology should he a general course, 

. that is it should include psychological problems that apply to a wide range of 
busiriess activities. Following this first course, and based upon it, the student 
may consider special groups of problems, as for example, the psychology of 
salesmanship, psychology of advertising, mental rating of employees, vocational 
guidance and placement, and the psychology of factory management. 

The following topics should be included in the first or general course in 
business psychology: 

I. 8 el} -ana / ysU.—A study of the mental traits generally calied for in brnsl- 
nes&r-observation, concentration memory, fimaglm&tidm, reason, knowledge, 
ambition, confidence, . loyalty, enthusiasm, cheerfulness, reMahlllty, energy,’ 
persistence/ Initiative, self-con troL Self-analysis' should enable the student • 
to realize wMch of hi? traits are- strong and dependable and whtcjhuAre weak 
and undeveloped. He should also be able, as the result of his study, to make 
a more sccnrate estimate as to the mental traits of others, 

II r Mental dmiglopm^pt , — An analysis of the content gss(d processes involved 
In each trait mentioned (o Ip in order to determine rgethods strengthen tnf 
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traits that show undesirable weakness. This applies in the first place to aelf- 
development, but. also carries with It the. methods to be followed in developing 
these .same traits in others. 

IIL The application of the principles of habit formation to traits, principally, 
to the traits involved in disposition ami action, those forming the basts of 
character. 

IV. Springs of action . — The natural {instinctive) and the acquired impulses 
and Inhibitions. The* origin ami development of the instincts, conscious and 
unconscious imitation, the influence of health, sex, age, race, and social environ- 
ment in modifying original springs of action and methods of evaluating springs 
of action, and effect of substiAtlon of motives. 

V. Types of decision and tmthods of control ; — These should be studied in the 
first place by special reference to one’s self and may then be applied in order 
to effect decisions in others. In tills section should also be Included topics on' 


suggestion and obedience. 

On completing the topics enumerated above the student should bo ready to 
take up special problems in the psychology of business : 

VI. Psychology of advertising. 

VU. Psychology of salesmanship. 


VIII. Psychology of management. 

’IX. Scientific vocational guidance on selection of employees. 

X. Fatigue and recreation as factors in efficiency. 

XI. Acquisition of skill. 

XU. Working with. ofhers.-KVwperutlon, rivalry, helping ami hindering, the 
development of morale. * - 
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^4fc|ctl<>ng as well as In non -bus! ness activities There Is no special dispense- 
MMp morality ft* the twines* world. The mat problem in business ethics 
intp>e tb awaken students to the realisation that a single code of ethics must 
be followed* The topics to be included in the study of business ethics are there- 
fore not different in any essential from the topics treated In any standard 
course in general ethics. Illustrative material, however, must be drawn from 
business activities rather than from social Ufa. 

The following topics should be included in the course : L Evolution of moral- 
ity; II. Origin of social morality; IIL The theory of morality; IV. The mean- 
ing of duty; V. The consideration of special problems of social and business 
Practice— self -consclousne** and altruism, loyalty, patriotism, cooperation, in- 
dustrial duties, social and industrial nlle\iaUon. *w 
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THE' STUDY OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZA- 
TION* 


In PrepanUion far Foreign Trade. 

By Arthur El Swanson, 

Ntronaon OglMe Co., Chicago, fit., Industrial E»f/f«rara. 

Occasionally the term “business administration** Is used in n broad sense 
to include all f lie functions of u business. It is then virtually synonymous 
with die term “ business.” More frequently^ however, it to used to denote the 
strictly executive, functions in the management of business. In. discussing 
the plaoe that & study of administration and organization should occupy in a 
course of training for foreign trade, the term "business' administration ” is 
need in this latter sense. • 

Business organization is also used In, a twofold way. People speak, for 
'n stance, of organizing a company and refer then to the steps tllht must be 
taken in order to Incorporate. Again they spenk of thelf business ns being well 
organized and refer then to the manner In which Urn functions of their busi- 
ness are facilitated by the disposition of personnel, equipment, and processes. 
It is In this latter sense that the term " organization ** Is used here.. 

The study of business administration and organization in preparation for 
foreign trade should include a course In the elements of administration and 
organization with general application to business of any character nnd a 
siiecial course In the administration and organization of businesses or depart- 
ments of such engaged In foreign trade. 

It is particularly jieslr&ble that the student precede ,bis special stu^y of 
the administration and organization of businesses engaged in foreign trade by 
.n general course In business ‘administration nitfl organization, because the 
student is then made to realize that there is no sharp line of demarcation 
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between foreign and domestic business, but that foreign business differs from 
domestic mainly in that business is conducted under very different conditions. 

The. general course in the elements of administration or organisation should 
include a treatment of such factors as the adjustment of the organization 
and administration to the purposes of the business and the conditions of opera- 
tlon; the delegation of authority, including such factors as departments tlon, 
centralization, and decentralization; the control of delegated authority by 
means of reports, conferences, and personal relations ; the relation of authority 
to responsibility; functional specialization as it relates to both the delegation 
of authority and the efficiency of the personnel ; the correlation of departments 
and processes so thaMhe,activity 0 f each person or unit contributes effectively 
to the activity of the whole and so that a balance Is maintained ; the standardiza- 
tion of materials, equipment, and processes; the utilization and preparation *f 
reports; discipline; employrfOit; training; wage policy, and relation of busi- 
ness to such ’external agencies ns the National Government and State govern- 
ments, public opinion, competition, etc. 

... In such a course In the elements of administration and organization the 
object should be to bring out for the student the significance of these factors 
In business. It would not be possible, nor would it be desirable, to give him 
in such a course a detailed knowledge of all these factors. Taking, for instance, 
the utilization and preparation of reports, it would not be the purpose of the 
course to train the student in the preparation of complicated reports for which 
an accounting training is essential. The purpose would be to show the value 
of such reports in the management of a business and to show liow ttaelr prepa- 
ration is controlled by their utilization for administrative purposes. 

A considerable amount of illustrative material should be Introduced in the 
courses each factor is taken up for discussion. In part this eftn be supplied • 
by giving the student detailed descriptions of the organization and the admin- 
istration of typical businesses/* In part It can be accomplished by Inspection 

• reports. Neither of these methods is very satisfactory* The laboratory method 
is the most effective, but it can be used with difficulty aiyl only in a limited way 
except fpr advanced students. 

* The special course in administration and organization ns life; applies to 
businesses engaged In foreign trade should comprise a study of the organization 
and administration of the different. business Institutions engaged in foreign 
trade with a view* to understanding not only* how they are organized and 
administered but why they must be organized and administered in a special 
way. It Is particularly Interesting and instructive to. the student to show 
how the factors dlpcussed in the eUpents of the business administration and 
organisation are present in foreign ns well as domestic business. 

The business Institutions to be studied win* include the export commission 
bouse, the export merchant, the export forwarder, the manufacturer's agent, 

: the export departments of businesses selling direct, export branch houses, 
advertising agencies that place advertising In foreign countries, foreign credit 
agencies, and trade associations. . 

It Is Important that the student taking such a course be acquainted^ with the * 

. marketing, credit and financing functions of ah exporting business, because, as 
previously stated, the organisation and administration of a business is in a 
large measure determined by the functions of a business and the conditions . 
under which it. is operated. The course might well be so' arranged as to provide 
for the. special treatment of the organization and management of such depart- 
ments as purchasing, "sales, advertising, credits, finance, shipping, invoicing, 

jand accounting^ \ Y r ' / . . 
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The courses should preferably be' semester courses and should be takeb as 
late In the course of training us practicable. 
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ACCOUNTING APPLIED TO FOREIGN TRADE. 

c 

By John Raymond Wildman, 

Head Profe**or of. Accounting, School of Commerce, Account », and Finance, _Yr*o Ydrh 

University. 

The parties to foreign trade are the Importer, the exporter, the transporter, 
the warehouseman, and the banker. Accounting applied to foreign trade must 
therefore be considered from the respective points of view of the parties. 

The accounting relating to the importing and exporting of merchandise does ' 
-not differ from other accounting except that it emphasises the expenses inel- 1 
dent to customhouse clearance, warehousing, ocean as well as land transporta- 
tion, and requires a slight knowledge of foreign exchange.. 

The accounting relating to transportation and warehousing as industries 
must be differentiated from that which arises out of the relations between these 
parties and the Importer and exporter, respectively. In no case is the account- 
ing out of the ordinary except 'that of the ocean transportation company where 
the company Is required to collect from foreign shippers In foreign currency. " 

The accounting for the banker must take cognizance not only^of the usual 
•banking 1 operation but of the somewhat complicated foreign exchange feature. 

A university course In “Accounting applied to foreign trade* 9 must needs 
take into consideration the extent to which ** background ,tr courses such as the 
history of commerce, foreign trade and transportation, and theory of foreign 
exchange; are available and prerequisite. -In the ideal curriculum they would * 
be both available and prerequiaite, In the majority b* tartans tnmktchfhd * 
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suggestions which follow tuay be of use. It Is probable that such courses will be 
lacking;. hence the course In. accounting should lay the foundation in history, 
economics, and finance, and perhaps take on more of a composite nnturt than 
"would be usual In the ideal curriculum. 

As outlined below, It should be offered two one-Uour periods a week' for two 
Bern esters. Stripped ’of the material other than that which is strictly account- 
ing, one semester would probably suffice. lu either case it should follow the 
course in general accounting. It should be presented as a combined lecture and” 
laboratory course with liberal assignments of collateral reading. 

OUTLINE. 


Historical background lending up to the status of the tTnlted States prior to 
the World War. Effect of the World War on the commercial and financial 
relations of the United States. The Federal Reserve Act ns n factor in develop- 
ing the foreign trade of the United States. Outlook for the future of the for- 
eign trade of the Uulted States. Webb k$L 

The* materials of foreign trade. The commodity needs of the United States. 
Imports for past five years. Foreign markets and opportunities. Exports for 
pSst five years. General and special characteristics of export commodities. 
The question of packing. Warehouse, port, and shipping facilities. 

The agencies for the conduct of foreign trade. The exporter, as principal, 
as agent, the forwarder. The functions, relations, and charges of — the dray- 
man; the warehouseman^ the Government In the exercise of supervision and 
. restrictions; the insurer; the ocean transportation company. The documents 
and shlpptng papers; bills of lading; consular invoices; shipper’s export 
declaration ; Invoices of the drayman and the insurance company. The - 
Importer and bis relation to the ocenn transportation company; to ihe customs 
department of the Government; to the customhouse broker; the warehouseman ; 
the local transportation company. The documents for Imports; incoming hills 
of lading; customhouse entry blank; declaration; duty deposit; appraiser’s re- 
port; release: duty adjustment; marine insurance: Inward freight ; and cartage. 

Expenses characteristic of the exporter: Outward cartage (depository to the 
steamship pier); consular Invoices; ocean freight; marine insurance; ware- 
house charges; forwarder’s commission. Characteristic excuses of the im- 
porter: Ocean freight and marine Insurance (usually included in purchase 
invoice) ; customhouse broker; duty; Inward cartage. 

Principle of th^draft. Two-party drafts. Three-party drafts. Bookkeeping 
• for draft* The trade acceptance. ' 

Specimen transactions Illustrating purchases and sales of merchandise with - 
importing and exporting expenses; drawbacks; packing costs and their relation 
to claims for goods damaged in transit; owned goods und consigned goods; 
goods sold on open account; draft; trade acceptance; conversion of invoices 
front English, French, German, Dutch, and South American currencies to United 
" States currency. Statements of facts and problems correlating the above anil 
introducing statements* requiring conversion to and from branch offices and 
foreign agencies. Standard sates for conversion of accounts current. Inci- 
dental profit on exchange. ~ 

Theory of foreign exchange. Function of the foreign-exchange banker; ex- 
change parities; conversions. International banking. Sources of exchuuge. 
Demands for exchange. The gold pblnta. Expenses incident to the shipment of 
gold. The various kinds of exchange; hankers* long bills, short bills, cable 
transfers, commercial clean long, clean abort, documentary long, documentary 
gshert, documents. on acceptaDce, ji<KximeiJt* on payment! 
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Tbe foreign-exchange department; organisation, function, records, relation 
tu general organisation of tiie bang. Tbe foreign go <jon trolling account 
in tbe general books. 

Operation of the books of tbe foreign-exchange department The Xorelgn- 
exdinuge ledger, with supporting hooka. Long and abort bills purchased. Long 
and abort bills sold. Bank acceptances. Trade acceptances. Letters -of credit, 
'travelers* chock*.. Foreign money bought and sold. Arbitrage transactions. 
Hectmciliation of foreign bank accounts, showing prolit In each account. State- 
ment of pruJU and loss for foreign -exchange department 
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STATISTICS AS APPLIED TO BUSINESS. 

' By Horace Setbiht, 

Profrnno^ of Economic* and Staffs New, Kor1hwr»trm Pitfrrrgtfj/. 

Whatever motives may prompt one to enter business, the pecuniary one ta 
uodloabtedly potent Bustecss enccese Is mwstsrell ta terms of resulted gfeofMr 
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and to determine these accurate accounting Is necessary* Accounting. and sta- 
tistics may be said to be the universal languages of business. Accounting, as 
a business tool, has beeu developed during the last ^|ozen years and Is now being 
used to determine coats In all their different phases. Statistics, as a method 
In business and as a companion to accounting, has had even a more remit but 
no lees Important development.. Both have grown t*i spite of business distrusts 
and lethargy. The prejudice against statistics Is to be sought more In their 
abuse than tn their use, and this fact the business man Is coming to see. No 
longer can business be conducted successfully by a rule-of-thumb method nor 
accounts and statistics be ignored. Markets must be an^yxed and production 
costa scrutinised. The facts of Industry must be used as a basis for the determi- 
nation of busiuess policy. 

Statistics In business may be used in the solution of two tyjjfs of problems — 
first, those associated with Internal, and, second, those associated with external 
conditions. Internal problems of production, of the supply nnd control of 
labor, of organlxatlon, etc., lend themselves to statistical treatment. In the 
same wny problems beyond the sphere of Individual businesses due to comiieti- 
tton, relationship with the State, may also be studied and measured statisti- 
cally. It la probably this latter side of business to which may' be traced the 
increased dse of statistics ftj a means of forestalling the consequences of keen 
competition and of measuring the results of State activity ui*m business. 

What are statistics? Statistics may be defined, briefly, as numerical aggro? 
gates, enumerated or estimated according to. reasonable standards of accuracy, 
collected In a systematic manner for a predetermined pun*»s*\ and placed In 
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relationship to each other. Statistical met hods may be defined so as to Include 
all methods of Ymtlysis and synthesis by means of which statistics may be 
collected and used to describe or explain phenomena lu their Individual # or 
related capacities. The goal of statistical studies Is comparison, and this may 
relate to time, to place, and to'condjtlon. 

v The business man desires to compare his business with that of his competitor; 
to compare tills years o|K*rtitloii with last year’s; to cotnpure one department 
with another, etc. To do so by means of statistics necessitates the use of 
aggregates or numerical facts In terms of standardised units of measurement 
Imperfect measurements 'and crude units will not suffice. The unit of measure- 
ment In businesses hi all science, is fundamental. In. the physical sciences 
It la definite and standardised. In the business world, however, units afe far 
less definite arid their meaning dependent ui>on the purpose foe. which they are, 
used. Comparisons are valid or Invalid largely in proportion to the degree of 
' accuracy and homogeneity which characterizes the units employed. 

The statistical methods most commonly used by business meYi are tabulation 
and graphics. Tabulation serves the purpose of putting in lines and columns, 
under stub aud caption headings, data classified according to relationships 
which are significant for the purpose In mind. Tabulation grows out of analysis 
and registers the relations between facts whtfh are thought to be significant 
Tables may be simple or complex, depending upon the amount of data which 
they, contain and the complexity of the relations which they, register. As a 
. statistical device for classifying business facts, they gre fundamental,; but their 
appearance and complexity are oftentimes forbidding. . 

■i Graphics, on the other hand, at once arrest attention. They may hb divided 
•Into, two main groups — diagrams, in which lines, surfaces, and volames are 


employed; and graph lcaj)roper, which consist of graphs and curves, 
devices are valuable because of , their appeal to the eye. It Is their 
^sugieatlon which Is Important and, at the same time, dangerous. A 
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drawn out of scale, or n graph dissociated from the concrete data which K' 
depicts, nmy be , highly deceptive. Both may illustrate faulty data and In 
them solves never reveal the fact. Graphics rarely add new meaning to sta- 
tint kill facta. What they do is to throw into bold ouUine relationships which 
may lie concetiled in tables. Their appeal Is to the eye and not necessarily 
to the Intellect, and they should be used with cmitiou and circumspection. In 
business, where data fire accurate and the desire to deceive lacking; graphic 
devices may be successfully employed, not only bo Rive to executivea and 
mi hers vivid impressions of operating efficiency in the past but likewise to 
suggest or to forecast the future. Graphic devices are almost of Infinite variety 
and may l>c used in almost all of the different phases of business activity. It 
is to be remembered, however, that they are secondary to the analysis which 
is required for the pro)* ration of the material which Is to be Illustrated. 

An example of the use to which statistical methods in business ar* put may 
be helpful. The business umo is constantly in need of a barometer and fore- 
caster of trade conditions. If he can know what the future will bring. If bo 
can gauge his productive activity in line with Industrial and financial con- 
ditions, his business will be stabilized and his methods made mote profitable. 
He is therefore seeking to Interpret the meaning of statistical facts growing 
out of trade relations, banking and finance., manufacturing conditions, stock 
and bond transaction^, etc. In ros|Kiuse to his needs, certain organizations 
have prepared and are marketing so-called “statistical services.” the aim of 
which is to interpret fundamental business and industrial statistics. Until 
recently, little if any science has characterised such services, 

\\ itliln the last two years, however, *both n business barometer and a busi- 
ness forecaster have been worked out on scientific principles. The method of 
correlation, developed by Sir Francis Gaft on and perfected by Karl Pearson, 
1ms definitely been adapted to business data. To-day, not only is this method 
used by statisticians in the Interpretation of business facts but also by psychol- 
ogists In choosing and grading men, by agriculturalists In selecting farm prod- 
ucts and farm animals, by breeders and others In Improving animal stock In 
this and other countries. Probably no more promising field of statistical In- 
quiry, so far as the interests of the business roan are concerned, has been 
developed in the Inst decade tjian the application of the method of correlation* 
to the development of business barometers. 

Business, to be successful, must be scientific. Bu^lnew* men are coming 
keenly to realize this fact. A scientific tool which Is available and may be 
of Inestimable service toward the development of business, as a science, ta 
the method of statistics. 

Statistical studies should cosne relatively late in the student’s work, since 
tlie.v are technical, presuppose a knowledge of business conditions, and for their 
successful perusal, require a certain degree of Intellectual maturity. At least 
one-half year of four to five hours a week is neqessary for an introductory 
course. A large portiou of this time should be devoted to laboratory problems 
illustrative of the principles discussed in the text. It Is well to duplicate In 
this part of the course, so far as can be done, actual statistical werk. 

4 . k $EFBRRNCB8. 
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Rrlnton, Willard C. Graphic methods for presenting facta. Now York, Engineering 
Magazine, 1914. 871 p. .. 

Copeland, Melvin T ed. Business statistics. Cambridge. Mass., Hafvnrd L Diversity 
Press. 1017. 090 p. 

M art W„ and E. M. Primer of statistics. New York. Mncmlilan Co., 1910. 86 p. 

» King , \v. I. Elements of statistical method. New York, Macmillan Cot, 1912. 250 p. 
• Beerlst, Horace. An introduction to statistical methods. A textbook for college stu- 
' dents, a manual for statisticians and business executives. New York, Macmillan 
Co.,*1920. 482 p. * , 

Readings and problems In statistical methods. New York, Macmillan Co., 


1020. 427 p. 

Btatl«tlca In business. New York. McGraw-Hill Rook Co., 1920. 187 p. 

introduction to the theory of statistics. Philadelphia, J. 
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FOREIGN TRADE AND TARIFFS. 


By F. TV. .Taussig, 

Professor of Eoonomies, Harvard University. Former chairman of United States Tariff 

Commission; 1 

A course of study looking to preparation on these subjects is liest carried on 
in connection with u general college course, that course being arranged with a 
view to giving not only a general education, but special training and informa- 
tion on the particular subjects liere mentioned. 

It Is not advisable to prescribe or recommend a rigid schedule or to Indicate 
. in detail at what stage apd with what degree of intensive application individual 
topics are to be taken up. There should be training In such general fields as 
natural science, philosophy, literature, and especially English. In the field of 
natural, science, chemistry is the most important subject. The main, elements 
of ft general education should not be neglected. 

The.subjects which relate more particularly to foreign traffWnd tariffs are: 
Modern languages, especially French, Spanish, German: Government (political 
science and international law) ; the principles of. economics : commercial geog- 
raphy, commercial arithmetic, and economic history ; money and banking, trans- 
portation, corporate organization and combinations, and like subjects In applied 
economics; the theory and practice of statistics; international trade; tarifTs and 
tariff history ; foreign exchange. 

In general, the order in .which these subjects nmy be profitably taken up is 
as follows: 

1. Modern languages should b$ begun early, If possible, in preparatory schools, 
and should* be studied to the point where an easy command of reading is 
acquired. It is desirable also to attain command of the spoken language, but 
this is not indispensable. Not all of the languages mentioned need be taken up. 
It Is better to have real command of one than an Ineffective smattering of two 
or three. The study of a language should ordinarily' be continued through at 
least two yegrs, and command of It tested and bettered Its use in the study 
of political and economic subjects. 

2. Both government and economics should also lie taken up early. If a com* 
plete college course of four years is planned, it Is well to begin with govern- 
ment In the first year and' follow with the principles of economics In the second 
year. There Is no reason, however, against taking up both government and' 
economics In the first year, provided that In that year, or In the subsequent 
years, there, is not complete neglect of the other constituents of a lUieral educa- 
tion. Commercial arithmetic" may also he taken up in the first year, 

*8. After a ’year of economics andapyernroent a further study of more 
specialized topics should be undeM^Mk Among the topics of special Im- 4 
jxntance in economics ire ^(iBMrpphy,; economic history, andespe- 
vtnlljr the economic history ofmodmu tUles; tnaeportatfoa ; manor and bank* 
u 'A4&> . ’ *?«,'* ' ' ■ ' , • ■'■ ‘..r • ' . 
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lDg; corporate organization and corporate finance, ineludin]? combinations and 
public utilities. It Is not necessary to take up each and every one of these 
subjects. A selection among them may be made. Commercial geography and 
economic history should, however, not be omitted. 

The special subjects to which the preceding preparation leads, namely, the 
theory of International trade, tariff history aud experience, and foreign ex- 
change, need not necessarily be postponed to the last year or final stages. Nor 
need they be necessarily taken up as separate topics. They may be .combined. 
In the third or fourth year af the college course, with some of the preceding 
subjects. Reciprocity treaties and international commercial relations may be 
undertaken in connection with tariff history. International trade, and tariff 
history and experience, may be combined in one eouree ; or international trade 
and foreign exchange may be combined in one course. The combination and 
Interrelation of the subjects must depend upon the facilities at the disposal of 
instructors and students. In the latter part of the course, at tlie some time 
with these economic subjects, it Is desirable to undertake also a study oflnter- 
natlonal law and International ireatles, with special reference to commercial 
treaties, 

A bibliography Indicating serviceable books follows. The books, first men- 
tioned- under each head are those most likely to prove useful to those who are 
unable to.undertake a college course and tqfty wish to prepare themselves by 
independent reading and study. 
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Foreign exchange explained. New York, Macmillan Co., 1917, 219 p. 

Jefferson, H. M. Banking practice and foreign exchange. New York, Alex. Hamilton 
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Banking and Currency, Prices, Credits. 

Dunbar, 'C. F. Theory and history of banking. 8d ed. 

Sons, 1017. 297 p. 

Ifoldsworth, J. T. Money and banking. New York, D. Appleton ft Co., 1917. 

Kin ley, David. Money. New York, Macmillan Co., 1904. 

Scott, W. A. Money and banking. 5th ed. New York, Henry Holt ft Co.. 1910. 400 p. 
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Tendency toward Industrial combination. London. Constable & Co.. 


King. W. I. Elements of statistical methods. New Tort. Macmillan Co.. 1912. 280 n. 
Sccrwt, H. An Introduction to statistical method® A textbook for college students 
1817 anU t"82 T e,a ' lstlclan8 “ d business esccutlves. New York. MaSillan Co : 

* „ ' Cartels and Trusts. 

Carter. O. R. 

1013. 

I.lefnui nn, R. Knrtfli# und trusts. Stuttjrnrt, 1910, 

MaC rW V YVr i«fnrKV n ci!. r, V^ ,ndU8,ry: " 8,udy ' ,n business organisation. 
Ripley, W. Z. Trusts, pools and corporations; Boston, (ilnn & Co., 1910. 872 p. 

TRANSPORTATION AND SHIPPING IN THEIR RELATION TO 
FOREIGN TRADE. 

Py (r ROVER G. Hcebnkr, , 

Professor of Transportation and Commerce , University of P«nn*j/fr<i»«a. 

The first year of n four-year college course designed for students seeking 
preparation for the foreign trade need not contain any couirse dealing direetljr 
with transportation and slUpping. To obtain the basis for specialized study 
later in his course, the first-year student can be profitably occupied with 
courses on the following subjects: Elementary economics, commercial geog- 
raphy, business law, government, accounting, and English. 

In his second year the student can advantageously take the course In 
railroad transportation as many ocean cargoes need to be handled between, 
ports and Interior ]K>ints by rail- or rail-water routes. A course given two 
hours per week throughout the college year or three hours for one term may 
include the following topics: Origin and growth of the American railway 
system; the mechanisin of a railroad; j^ilroad capital; eurnlngs and expenses; 
the freight service; the passenger, express, and mail services; the organization 
of the service ; ruilrond statistics; interrallway. relations; theory and practice 
of railway charges ; and regulation in leading foreign countries. 

Definite result^ may be obtained by adopting a good textbook and supple- 
menting it with addition^) reading assignments and with lectures and class 
discussions. 

If his roster permits, the second-year student may also be 'given his course 
In ocean transportation and shipping. ' It is desirable, however, that he be 
given instruction in the following subjects during thr second year: Money and 
credit, manufacturing Industries, advertising, marketing methods In the leading 
agricultural and manufacturing trades, additional English, and a foreign 
language. 

During the third year the foreign trade student will, unless lie has done so 
during the second year, take a course in ocean transportation and shipping. A 
two-hour per week course extending throughout the college year or a three- 
^hour course for one term makes it possible , to include a study of the following 
topics: Development and classification of sailing vessels, steamers, motor wea- 
sels, and unrigged craft; ocean routes; the Suez, Panama, and other maritime 
canals; the .measurement of vessels and traffic; the bu'slness organization of 
steamship lines; ocean ports and terminals; the ocean freight service; pas- 
senger, mall, and international express services; marine insnrance^lations ; 
between ocean carriers- relations between ocean and rail carriers; principles 
and practice of ocean freight rate making; aid by the federal Government; 
navigation laws; Federal regulation of charges and services ; -aid and regulation 
by Stafes and municipalities; freight and terminal charges; condition of the 
American shipbuilding industry and of the American marine; Government aid 
in foreign countries ; and the merchant marine policy of the Unlted States. 
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* 

As in the case of railroad transportation, a textiK>ok is advisable as a basts 
for study. * In addition there may be speciul reading assignments, lectures, and 
class discussions; and ropies of the various ocean shipping forms should he 
provided so that the student may become familiar with them. „ 

Either in the tliird or fourth year the student may p^ohtably tajee a two- 
hour |>er week course in railroad traffic and rates so tli;ii he may obtain mote * 
detailed lmowledge of freight rates and other charges; methods of rate making; 
rate structures; tariffs; classiUca thins;, routing; railway shipping regulations 
and freight services; and public regulation u f railroads. 

.It tfot» not seem necessary that the student of foreign trade need take more 
than the three transportation courses mentioned. Mis study of transportation - 
aiid shipping in the third and fourth years correlates well with his courses in 
foreign trade methods; history of foreign commerce; industrial management ; 
banking; corporation finance; salesmanship; international law; diplomatic and 
consular procedure; stock und produce exchange markets; marine insurance; ' 
foreign languages; history; political science; economics; and sp«*cial courses 
dealing with the resources and trade relations of Latin America, Europe, Aus- 
tralasia, Africa, and the Far East. 
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PORT AND TERMINAL FACILITIES. 

By Hot & MacElwee. 

Dean, School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University. 


An understanding of the ej^entiuls of transportation which la a large item 
in the cost of production. Is even more liecrsaary in foreign trade than In 
domestic trade. The question of transportation costs involves both operation 
and routing. In domestic commerce routing is primarily a matter of railroad 
rates. Every large concern should have its trained traffic manager to take 
care of this important item of costs. The need is more urgent in foreign 
trade as the costs are larger, the time element in deliveries of greater variation, 
and the quality of service to the foreign customer may fluctuate between 
greater extremes than in domestic business. Routing calls for a minute 
knowledge of the highroads of the world's commerce, ns distance Is a matter 
of transportation facilities arid not of miles. 

There are three links in transportation overseas: (1) Railway inland navi- 
gation and other land carriers at home and abroad, (2) ships on the seven 
seas, and f3) the Tink between land and water carriers, which is the port. The 
first two have been taught thoroughly and well as part of the higher education 
for business, but the^port and terminal problem, which is af present the most 
urgent, the roost' neglected and the least understood of the trilogy. ha# received 
only casual consideration. The study of ports and terminals must be par inter 
parent with land and water transportation in any weTPordered. curriculum. 

T^be course in ports and terminal facilities was first given in an American' 
university At the school of business of OotumMa* University, winter semester #f 
As ffw* emn* developed It became f an analysis of efirienqr 

methods in port design operatic®, with examples 4fawn fKom .tfte TMfyjfr 
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l>orts of the world ns illustrations of the principles involved. Those illustrations 
required a wide survey of the world’s ports, which should give the future export 
i merchant direct information. In particular the study in the course shows the 
merchant what is essential and how to go about further independent study, 
j Many institutions are now (1922) giving entire or part-semester courses In the ■' 
subject, notably Georgetown University School of Foreign Service registers 100 
I students in the courses upon ports and ocean transmutation, and presents a 
10 semester One full-year curriculum for training for the steamship business. 

The course also sought to show engineers the business requirements und 
economic background of a port. The trouble in the past too often' lias been 
i that able engineers have constructed wonderful harbor works which have not 
been n n effective tool of commerce, not because of any lack, of engineering 
i efficiency but because of some subtle iind elusive economic force. 

It was evident that the time was not sufficient to cover? the ground and a 
large amount of important material was not touched. However, it would seein 
.more adv(sable to condense the material rather than to extend the' course over 
two semesters. Also that the two courses on'iiorta and shipping should each 
be of one semester given early in the curriculum for upper classmen, with a 
subsequent seminar of more serious study and investigation for graduate stu- 
dents. There Is an almost untouched field for Investigation and research 
affording suitable material In abundance for masters* and doctors’ dissertations. 
But more important, from the larger standpoint, much serious work must be 
done within the next few years as our country needs Just this kind of exact 
| scientific knowledge to help solve the foreign trade and. shipping problems 
which are so vital to Its future welfare. A transportation seminar may well 
be under the Joint supervision and leadership of two or throe teachers. This 
would not exclude intensive special work by small groups with each teacher. 

The question of textbooks Is it difficult one. In the field of water transpor- 

tation there ure several excellent works. In particular, Principles of Ocean * 

| Transportation, by Johnson and Huebner, has recently appeared from Appleton 
& Co., New York. In the case of ports there are, however, some very good 

monographs for collateral rending. The most Important are Prof. Edwin J. 

Clapp’s M The Port of Boston,” “The Port of Hamburg,” and “The Navigable 
Rhine.” All are published by the Y’nle University Press. Thero : are several 
'good works of the monograph type In German and French. Much more serious 
• works on ports have been written nbrodd than with us, except for Prof. Clapp. 
The great mass of material on the subject Is burled In reports and isolated arti- 
cles. All these publications, with the exception of “ The Port of Boston/* have 
j very little to do with the philosophy of ports In general, being more an inter- 
rogation of facts as 'regards some particular port. Mr. W. ,T. Borney, C. E., 
secretary of the American Association of Port Authorities, 110 West Fortieth 
Street, New York City, has recently compiled n bibliography of pamphlets and 
articles which is quite thorough, so far as works In the English language are 
concerned. 1 The bibliography is well ordered and f grouped and should be n good, 
guide for further study by serious students. Miss Hasse, of tlu^ economics* ’ 
room, New York Public Library, is collecting a reference library onports. The 
publication of the Columbia lectures, mentioned above, affords a text for future 

■ study, but at best it can be only a fingerboard pointing the way to greater con- 
centration on the subject by many inquiring min^B. 1 • 

■ ' ' 1 Selected bibliography on porta apd barbora and their administration, laws, 'finances 
; equipment, and engineering. New York^W, J.' Barney. 1918. 

1 Pbrta and terminal facilities, with bibliography. By Boy 8. M&cBlWee. New York 
McOrqw-HUl Bopk C(K 191 8. j 
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COURSES IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

The threefold treatment suggested In the preceding pni>er on Ports and terminal 
facilities Is described In detail in the three following courses, 1 namely, “ Ports and 
terminal facilities.*’ .“Theory and practice of ocean transportation.” and ‘‘Hall- 
way traffic and rates,” offered in the, extension division of Columbia University. 

PORTS AND TERMINAL FACILITIES. 

The object of the course is to lay down firmly the principles underlying the 
uork which a port must perform ns a coordinated and assembled piece of ma- 
chinery to further our growing foreign trade. 

% A general introduction will show the t.v|>es of seaports as to location and 
layout, with some historical reasons for the same and the dependence of a port 
uiKMi its hinterland. 

Miscellaneous package freight. The wharf, transit sheds, and movement by 
rail to the Interior. Freight, different in Is in connection with port development. 
Marginal railroads, classification yards, handling c. 1. and i. c. 1. lots. Pack- 
ages for local consumption. Trucking. The warehouse construction and physi- 
cal connection. Cold storage and terminal markets for perishable food products. 
Inner harbor movement by lighter. Manufacturing plants, the industrial har- 
bor, and the question of upland v. waterfront property. Movement into the 
interior by water. Purge terminals, mooring dolphins “in midstream.” The 
river port and the rivejr-iK»vt industrial harbor. Handling of sj>ocki1ized and 
bulk freight from ocean to river vessel or railroad. Four classes of passengers 
with their luggage. A waterfront may also be a place of beauty. Port admin- 
istration and jurisdiction with, particular reference to several successful port 
authorities. Fiscal aspects, fees, and dues. The free port as an institution. 
A brief review < f American and foreign ports with their commercial bearing 
in tlie routing of exports. 

» 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF OCEAN TRANSPORTATION, 

I. Initial problem.— An exporter has various lots of merchandise which he 
wants to ship; 12 cases of gasoline engines for Liverpool, 1 case of parts for 
London, 10,000 barrels of petroleum fqr Bordeaux, an ambulance for Havre, a 
large consignment. of rails, ears, and locomotives for Vladivostok. How will he 
go about it? He may do it himself, or turn it over to a forwarder. There are 
liners/ tramps, private carriers, special service steamers; shipping papers ‘and 
routine; shipping terminology; how ocean freight rates are made; ship brokers 
and agents; lyitish coal exports and freight rates; ocean highways and rout- 
ing; marine insurance and bottomry. 

II, Second problem . — The export house decides to enter the shipping business 
mid (1) to build and (2) operate its own ships. 

1. Correlation of size, speed, economy of operation, and required service; 
types of special duty ships; shipbuilding and costs of construction; elementary 
principles of shipbuilding; standardized ships and ships built In series ; growth 
of shipbuilding and present problems reviewed to forecast the future; oil nge*. 

2. Operating problems and costs tinder American and foreign registry ; his- 
tory of American marine legislation ; Government aids to shipping : Subsidies, 
mail payments, preferential duties, freight rebates: 

IIL 77m? Liner . — Growth of the North Atlantic Ferry and the great ship lines; 
pools and combines; aids to navigation, Hothouses, life-saving, safety at sea; 
line service from American ports; railroad lines and “feeder” lines; reciprocal 
influence of labor migrations, shipbuilding, and ship lines; shipping conditions 
and outlook. 
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BAILWAT T1AJT1C A5U SATES. 

> Tim couraeis designed to meet tl* nectte of trnille men employed either by 
'railroad companies or by industrial eamblishtimjta which receive or Bend out 
prod note by rail. 

A description of the present railway system of the United States, an analysis 
of its work, ami a study of the business orpin tout inn of n rnilnind corporation 
will indicate the uatmv and extent of the railway service an<l the character of 
. the machinery developed to perform it, A study of the functions ami duties of 
an industrial traffic department will show tbe nature of the organization deveb 
oped to purchase the services of the railroads and to represent the shippers in 
their ordinary business relations with the camera. 

The most important part of contact between railroad find shipper la the 
transportation rate. The first step In rate making is classification. The general 
principles' of daaslAcatipa will tie discussed und an explanation ' given for tlie 
necessity of applying *i*cial or commodity rates Instead of class rates to many 
articles of traffic. Each of the thnv loading classifications of the United States 
wfU be analyzed, particular attention being given to the special rules ami regu- 
lations of each. Problem* of classification will be presented for outside Investi- 
gation and class diseumton. 

The rules of the interstate Commerce Commission -for the publication and fil- 
ing of tariffs, as given In Tariff Circular 18-A, will be fully discussed, and the 
construction of local tariffs. Interline tariff*, and agency tariffs will he described. 

Because of peculiar conditions of topography or of economic development, 
varying types of rate structures have c<»me into existence indifferent sections 
of the United States. The chief feature of tlie rate systems of the eastern, 
southern, and western territories will be explained, anti consideration given to , 
the modifications brought about by the rulings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under the " long-und-short-haul " clause of tbe Mann-Elklns. Act of 
1910 . 

The use of freight shipping papers, such as the bill of lading, the arrival 
notice, the freight bill, the delivery receipt, and the waybill will be studied, and 
instruction given concerning the preparation of these various papers. 

^Special problems of freight transportation, such as car service ami demurrage 
and freight claims will receive attention ; a thorough study of tlie conference 
rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission will be required. 

Some time will he devoted to a study of the passenger, mail, and express busi- 
ness of the railways, and a comparison made of the rates and services afforded 
by the express and the parcel post. v 

The last part of the year will be given to the consideration of the present 
methods of the regulation of railroads by State governments ami by the Federal 
GoveriZhent. The reading of the act to regulute commerce will be required, and 
a careful analysis made of its provisions. An estimate of tbe effectiveness and 
adequacy of the present system of regulation will be presented and an attempt 
made to indicate what changes in the present methods of regulations are 
desirable. , • . 


HONEY, ANP CREDIT— BANKING — BANKING ORGANIZATION AND 

PRACTICE. 

-• Bf CaitxcET Rat Portzb, 

Beoretmy Behoof of Commerce, Acoowplt mud Ftmmco, Bern Tori Uutvortiiy}- 


The following outlines, with suggested texts and 4 supplementary readings* 
refer 1 four courses which are considered essential lit any thorough prepara- ' - 
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tlM tor torciga trade. In making up thwe outline* It Is mwwncd that tha 
college offering the training would have a fairly well-deTeloped ourrlculmu in 
bo sinews subjects, If not n separately organized school of commerce. It Is 
assumed also that the students will hare had at least a year of elementary 
economies before beginning these courses. 

If the curriculum of uny particular college Is so arranged that most of the 
freslunan and sophomore years are made up of so-called cultural subjects, it 
might not be advisable to spend as much time on the money and banking courses 
as is indicated here as being ideal. I^sucli a case It would be ‘possible to tele- 
et^pe the courses in money and credit and theory and history of banking Into 
a one-term course of three or four hours & week. If this were done it might 
be better to use some book like Iloldswortb’s Money and Banking as a text, 
because this will give to the student under one set of covers a fairly compre- 
hensive treatment of both subjects. - 

Banklhg practice trad foreign exchange could be telescoped In tne same way* 
if this is necessary, but there Is no one book which can be used for both courses. 

MONET AND CREDIT. 


(Three hours a week, fall term, Hopbomore or Junior year.) 

Relation between money and credit; circumstances affecting the value of 
initney and credit; Index number*; the rate of Interest; effect of changes In 

supply and value upon the rate of Interest; types of money nnd^nonetary 

systems; monetary history of the United States. 

✓ 

REFERENCES. 


II< ‘ W Co.. I 19 z 6 ^ ,tory ° f th * U " Uo,, SUtra - New Lonpaans. Grown A 

and relation economic phe- 
— ^nd Brown, II. «. Purchasing power of money. New York, >Jacmiilan Co., 1013. 

t « R J n * tory 2‘P 1 * *w**hn. New York, Macmillan Co., 1015. 652 p. 

JovonN, W. S*. Money and the merhaolHin of exchange. New York. D Appleton ft Co 
Johnnon, J. F. Money and currency. Boeton, Otan ft Co.. 1914. 423 p. 

Kemmnrer, E. W. High prices and deflation. Princeton rnlverwltv, 1920. 

i; Money ami prices. New York. Scribner, 1020. 314 p. 

M S‘p VM Py C * cycles. Berkeley. Calif., rnlrerslty of Csllfornls, IMS. 

3fnll llonr!iil ^lOlT 50°^ 8 prlm,,pnl m * n *** r y systems. New York. Banking Law 

yi :* r * °* f Amerlmn flnnnce. New York. P. Putnam's Sons 1909. 

U t director^ Bepartment of the Treasury. Bumiu of the Mint. Report of the 

Circular no. 52. Bee nUo under Theory and History of Banking. 

THEORY AND HISTORY OF BANKING. 

* (Throe hours a week, spring term, sophomore or junior year.) 


Classes of hanks; operations of a conimercinMjank ; the bank statement; 
loans and discounts; relation between the bank and the borrower; bank notes; 
deposits and cheeks; the clearing house; domestic exchange; bank organization' 
and administration: banks uml the Government; American banking before 
the Civil War* European banking systems; the Canadian banking system;' 
banklng in South America niid the Orient; the national banking system ; bank- 
ing reform- In the United Stages; the Vederai Reserve System; State banks and 
trust companies. . ■;.* 

. REFERENCES. * ■ f 
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Chamberlain, Lawrence. The principle* of bond Investment New York. Henry Holt 
„A Co., 1911. 551 p. 

Ctfnant, C. A. Principles of money and banking. New York, Harper A Bros;, 1995. 

— ■■■■ History of modern banka of Issue. 4th od. New York, u. P. Putnam's Sona, 

1999. 

Dunbar. C. F. Theory and history of banking. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1917. 
297 p. 

Etttngvr, R. I\. and Uolleb, D. E. Credits and collections. New York, New York Uni 
versify Press Book Store. 1917. 390 p. 

Foster, M. b.Jiaflklng. New York,* Alexander Hamilton Institute, 1917. 348 n. 

Herrick, Clay? TruNt eompnitleK. New York. Bankers* Publishing? Co.. 1915. 502 p. 
Iloldsworth, J. T. Mono and banking. New York, I>. Appleton A Co., 1917.- 511 p. 
Kemmerer, K. W. Modern currency reform ; n history and discussion of recent reforms 
In India, Porto It loo, Philippine Islands, Straits Settlements,' and Mexico. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1910. 594 p. 

: — Postal Savings. Princeton, N. J„ Princeton ITnlvorsity Press. 1917. 175 p, 

- Seasonal variations In the relative demand for money und capital In the 

jUivlted States. United States Senate document. Cist Congress. 2d session. 1911. 

Klnley, I?avld. The Independent treasury. Washington, P.^ C., Government Prlntln J 
Office. 1910. 370 t>. v . . * 

Ktrkbrlde. F. B.. and Sterrett, S. K. The mtslern trust conipnny. New York, Mncmlllan 
Co.. 1921. MO p. * 

Lain In J. L." Banking progress. New York. Scribner, 1020. 340 n. 

My rick. Herbert. The • 1-ederal farm loon system. New 'York, Orange Judd A Co., 

1916. 239 p. 

National Monetary Commission. Publications. 

United Staten. Department of the Treasury. Comptroller of the Currency. Reports. 
Washington, I). C., Government Printing Office. 

FVdeml Reserve Board. Amiual reports 'and bulletins. Washington. P. C., 

Government Printing Office. 

white. Ilornee. Money and (winking Illustrated bv American history. 5th ed. New York, 
•Ginn A Co., 1921. 425 p. 

Willis. If. P. American banking. Chicago, f.a Salle Extension t’nlversttv, 1916. 
361 p. 

BANKING PRACTICE. 

(Three hours a week, fall term, junior or senior year.) 


Opening an account; deposits; deposit record ; paying chocks; bank loans; 
collateral loans; ivn! estate hums; establishing credit; bank accounting; de- 
positors* accounts; the transit department; duties of officers. 


REFERENCES. 

Agger, E. E. Organised banking. New York. Holt. 1918. 385 p. 

Bagchot, Walter, I/mihard street. New York, Put ton, 1920. 348 p. 

Barrett. A. It. Modern banking methods. New York, Bankers’ Pub, Co.. 1911. 323 p. 

Cbamherlulu, Lawrence. The work of a bond house. New York, Moody Magazine 
A Book Co.. 1912. 157 p. 

Flake; A. K. Modern bank. New York. P. Appleton A Co., 1904. 

Kniffin. W. II. The practical work of a bank. New York, Bankers’ Pub. Co., 1916. 
644 p. 

United States. Department of the Treasury, Comptroller of the Currency. Instruc* 
tlons relative to the organization of a national bank. Washington, Government 
Printing Office. 

\Wolfe, O. If. Practical banking. Chicago, La Salle Extension University, 101.7. 200 p. 

&<*' nbtu Instructions relative to State bauklng issued by various “State bank 
superintendents. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

(Three boars a week, spring teem, junior or* 



„ Monetary systems of the world; rates of exchange; foreign remittances; 
bills of exchange; work of the exchange box; financing of exports; financing of 
Imports; finance hills; arbitrage; gold shipments; exchange and the Tates of 
interest; exchange and the securities market; sterling exchange; French ex- 
change; Getyyan exchange; exchange with other countries. 


REFERENCES. / 

Brooks, IT. K. Foreign exchange textbook. . Chicago, Foreign Exchange Publishing CO., 
1006* 

Baeton^H. T. Money, exchange, and banking. London, fiir Isaac Pitman A Sons, ltd.* 
Eacfaer. F. Elements of foreign exchange. . New York, Alexander Hamilton Institute, 

IQIfl 9 


_ . Foreign exchange explained. New York^ Macmillan Co, 

Gardner. J. P. The money* of the world. New York, Bankers* Publishing Co., 1900. 
Margin#, Anthony W. International exchange. New York, Anthony W. Margraff, 1912. 
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M " h, /"rn'n| M 191u: biT p rW " prtnclp *' ® on »<»«T *T*««n». N»w Tort. BaoklOB Uw 

Normim. J. It. gultlp to the world's 29 mctahmoocy nstmo. London. 8. Low. 

.Mansion a Co., rhu*. 

VaU lnniuJ'l: ioi7 •wTp*'* 0 ol,d for <‘*S 11 ♦*ch«ngn f New York. Alexander Hamilton 

Pmtt, S. S. Work of Wall ntnvl. NVw York. Appleton, 1021. 

ut; nu*. >1 .?. Prol.lenu* In foreign exHiruw. Now York, Appleton. 1020. 

S* 1 . 1 *. 1 . * .^'Parlment of the Treasury. lU'porta of tbe nirrctor of the Mint 

\\ A. i. hor»*lj:n exrlinnr*. N« w York. Apple-ton. 1021. ' 

^ork, Tliooiap. Foreign exchange. New York,. I Ul. 1020. 

INTERNATIONAL BANKING AND FOREION EXCHANGE. 

H,V I H.\ H. ('RO08, 

, -Profttoor of Proaomfcs. t'afi'rraffy of California* 

In many universities the study of. international banking and foreign exchange 
is ninde part of a general introductory course in money and banking, while In 
others where the subjects of money and banking are treated in separate courses 
it is discussed in the course in banking. Comparatively few Institutions devote 
n semester solely to its consideration. The Importance of the subject of foreign 
exchange was early recognized at the University of California, where almost 20 
years ago Dr. £arl C. Plehn added it to the curriculum of the economics depart- 
ment of tlmk/institutlon. In the last few years other universities have done 
likewisei^^N 

My experience leads me to believe that international banking and foreign 
exchange should be given as a separate three-unit one-semester course and 
should follow the elementary work in money and hanking. As the curriculum of 
an economics department is usually outlined, the beginning course In economics 
Is given in the sophomore year. Students desiring to specialize In the field 
uuder discussion should therefore take the Introductory work In money and 
banking during the first semester of their junior year, following it with the 
study of International hanking and foreign exchange in The second semester. 

The lectures and discussion should be based upon a textbook, of which we 
are having an Increasingly large number published each year. An opportunity 
should be constantly afforded the class to ask questions, because the practices 
of foreign exchange are ulxvuys difficult for beginners to understand. Exercises 
and problems should he assigned from time to time, so as to acquaint the 
students with the hanking forms used, the different types of foreign exchange 
documents employed, and the methods followed In figuring the buying and sell- 
ing rates of the various kinds of exchange. 

As to the content of the course, it has been found advisable to begin In- 
struction by devoting about two weeks to a 4 discussion of domestic exchange. 
Students more easily grasp the principles underlying exchange transactions 
when the money of only one country is involved. This part of the course may 
well cover the following matters: The definition of domestic exchange: the 
agencies used In the settlement of accounts* between merchants and others in 
different parts of the United States, such as bank drafts* money orders,, ac- 
ceptances (bank and trade), letters of credit, etc., and the advantages ai^d dis- 
advantages of each; methods of protest; Indorsements; liability of drawer, 
drawee, and indorsers; and factors affecting rates of domestic exchange. 

Then passing to a discussion of international banking and foreign exchange, 
the course readJIy proceeds along the following lines : The definition of foreign 
exchange ; foreign exchange in theory ; classes of bills of exchange and how they 
are used, such as, dean and documentary bills, droits drawn against securities, 
bankers’ demand drafts, bankers’ long bills, letters of credit, travelers* cheQues, 
express and postal money orders, cables, etc.; characteristics of the foreign ex- 
change market, dealers, International banking relations; etc.; rates of exchange, 
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par of erchang^ methods of quoting exchange rates on various conn tries, fee* 
tom making fur flurtiLHim.* in r;iu**; the gold movement, cause for export 
and import for gold* and tlie mechanism ottiploycd ; how mofiey Is made In for- 
eign exchange transactions; effec t of the World War on the exchange market, 
und finally exercises unit discussion of practices arising In connection with the 
actual buying and selling of exchange, conversion. expected rates of profits.. etc. 

A term paper involving a careful and dialled study of the foreign excliange 
relations of a particular country is of very real assistance to the sitident by 
enabling him to hv more dearly how the principles discussed throughout the 
course apply in actual practice. 

REFERENCES. 

TVwftoofc*. ' 

Brown. II. G. International trade aud euliitiigc. New Turk, Macmillan Co.. 11)14 
153-197 p. 

Bscher. K; Klemetitn of foreign Aidiaup'. New York. Alexander lintnliion Inmitute. 
1913. * 

Foreign pirhinp explained. New York. Macmillan Co.. 1917. 219 p. 

ltargraff. Anthony W. Inlcrnntioiinl exchange. New York, Autbonv W. IT, 1912. 

299 p. 

Ratteffson, K, L 8. Donsilk ia<* foreign exchange. New York, Alexander I In nil I ion 
Institute; lttj T. .209 |». 1 

The following books are also excellent references: 

Brooks. I. K. Foreign exchange tcxtb<H>k. Chicago, Foreign Kxcbungc PuK Co. lOotl 
Chirp, George. The A B C of foreign cxi-hange, New York. Macmillan Co.. 

GoacUeu. (i. J. foreign «-xeiino«e. New York, 4 'bar lee Scribner ‘a None. London. E. Wil- 
son, 1908. 

Patteraon. K. I*. 9. Noire oik forrlgn excfcungo. Toronto. Can., Shaw Ccim»*i>tmdanc« 
School . ll»ld. 

Ppahllng, Wm. F. Foreign exchange and foreign Mils. New York. Hir Isaac Pitman A 
Sons 1913. 2) A ik 

Withers, Hartley. Money changing. New York, F.. P. Patton A Co.. 1913. 183 p. 

■ War and Lombard street. Ki-w Tork, E. P. Dutton A Co.. 1915. 171 p. 

The billowing references contain money and conversion tables for figuring 
foreign exchange : 

^ ftrooks. IT. K. Foreign exchange textbook. Chicago. Foreign Exchange I*uh. Co,. 190(1. 
Basis* K. D. Foreign exchange to Wes. Minneapolis if Inn. R. D. Pavla. 1912. 19ft p. 
Coma tea, Y. Modern foreign exchange. New York, C. 8. Hammond ft Co.. 1914. ,T2 p. 
WUrgrak?; Awttmriy W. International exchange. New York. Anthony W. Mnrgraff. 1912. , 

209 n. 

Norman. .1. H. Cnlvcrwil ramhlar. New York. <J. P. Putnam'H Sons. 

Spalding, W. F. Eastern exchange, currency, and finance. Now York, Sir Isaac Pitman 
A Sons. 1920. 404 p. 

Rtem, C. A. Arhltraflon and parttlea of exrbange. New York. C. A. 8tern A Co., 1901. 
Tate. Modern cambist. Two rev la Iona, one by J, WeMly-Glhaon, ihe other* by II. > 
Schmidt. 1 

Whltake/. A. C: Foreign exchange. New York. Appleton A Co., 1919. 

York. T, Foreign exchange. Nfw York. Ronald Press. 1920. 182 p. 


raVESTWENTS— STOCK AND PRODUCE EX CHASMS E — COMMISSION 

AND BROKERAGE PRACTICE. 

^ * 

By Hknbt Rand Hatfield, 

Draw of IA# b'acmltUr*, ITapirrtffg of ColifonUa,. 

Ths 'study of investments 1ms but recently found a recognized place in the 
curriculum of the commercial courts. Considerable literature has appeared, 
hot much of it makes m- attempt at scientific treatment and le little more than 
meretricious advice as to how one ctm nmk* a. successful turn In the stock 
market. Even the more scientific and scholarly works* foe the most party die* 
ante snip American markets ami condition e» and have- only an Indirect bearing 
on: the* problems of foreign trad* Thus, the- standard teat on tnveafcuent* used 
hr business houses, an weU> as >r college* makes no reference whatever to 
fonign sorurlHes nmff market* and one might Inter from Its perusal that bonds 
men* issued 6r no* Government other than that of the United' States. Bat, the 
way wiMu oar tsotethm FartUmlmriy in m tenaa diteftpft to 
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train for foreign trade, foreign a* ^rell an domestic investments moat be cto* 
KkkTed. Thin la true, not w much because floating in foreign ..trettnients So 
to itarlf a form of intermit f non I trade, an b*w the transfer of Investment 
securities is one gf the mnat obvious menus of paying for linjuut* In the pant 
thin has been true to a minor degree. It has heeo a striking phenomenon during 
the recent war; It will ptobably be continuously important to future trade 
between America ami Europe, Already the changed attitude has boon trifled 
by a aerlee of articles published by the American Association of .S«xiai and 
Political Science under the title " America's changing investment market ** 

T l |e course on Investment* should Include the following matters: The form 
and characteristics of various type* of Investments; t»ie basis of sivur^ty. In 
iDTestmenta ; and elements of Investment table. The student should etaratoe 
n apedfl* securities, making such Investigation* as are properly made by the 
investment dealer before undertaking to handle an Issue. Such mantra aro 
recognised as a part of any iwirae on investments. A course hearing on foreign 
trade should emphasise also the broader asftect* of the Investment market, such, 
for instance, as are brought out In t\ K. Hobson’s - The export** cnpltar and 
J. A. Hobson's *’ # \n economic Interpretation of Investment." Attention ^should 
also he given to the great financial movement* sa admirably treated In MltchelPa 
M Economic cycles.” mutton most be taken lest the study of price movement* 
degenerate, as to so many poplar treatise*, into a mere attempt to forecast 
profitable specula t Inha on a margin. 

TL.> course to investments should follow courses hi the principles of 
economics, .accounting, statistical method*, and the mathematical principle* 
Involved In the calculation of net yield. Th|s last-named subject Is sometime* 
Included in the course in investments. Preferably it abould he given to a 
preliminary mathematical course being most conveniently handled In connection 
with the allied topics of annuities, depreciation, stoking fund*, etc. A genial * 
survey of <i»n"'nitIon finance Is also preferaldy given as a preretjotoite/to, 
rather than as a part of, the course In Investments. > 

St.K*k, exchanges aro necessarily cons idem! In connection with the study of 
Jn vest incuts. The closely altiesl activities of produce exchanges Imre been 
more- neglected In the college curriculum, although they uro perhaps tor more 
significant to relation to foreign trade. Foreign schools hare riven much more 
uttenflon to the details of such organised markets than have the wAnd*. in 
this country. This to doutoless Justified by the fact that in Europe the rollege* ' 
of commerce have been preeminently training hcIkhiIs for foreign mule, while 
In America, foreign trade having been relatively insignificant, interest centered 
on the home market. Rut now, when training hrr foreign trade hi imiwraflve, 

, the schools of Belgium and France may well serve as models. The Institnt 
Superleur de Commerce, of Antwerp, founded fn 1852, U one of the meat 
successful a* well as one of the oldest of such schools, gtndcut* In the third 
year are given n course dealing with the exchanges of I/mdon. Paris. Brunela, 
Antwerp. Amsterdam, Berlin, and New York. In addition attention ta paid 
to the general markets of Egypt, Canada, South America. Chinn, Java, Straits 
Settlements, and Ceylon. About one-fourth of the Belgians who have graduated 
from the Antwerp school are located in England, South America, Singapore, 

India, Tania, Congo Free State, Japan. China, and Cuba. In addition to 
these, a very large number are located ta other count idea in continental 
Europe. With such an array of trained commercial emissaries, ft to not abr- 
priatog that Belgian foreign trade i« so highly developed. No such program » 
to attempted to Anterfcan schools, If the United Stolen la at all to rival Belgium 
In its relative standing in the world markets, it to hecetaary to furnish tin 
m tfon in the organisation, form* and proeedura of v foreign market* 
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The technic of the organized markets— -commissions, brokerage, etc.— is a 
matter which must be dealt with in connection with the study of the stock, 
produce* and other exchanges. This has generally been but lightly touched 
upon in American colleges, save as it relates to American practice. "While the 
•student preparing for foreign trade should not be encumbered with a mass of' 
details which he can neither remember nor use, he should be informed as to 
the main features of trade customs in foreign countries, aud should know 
Where to look for supplementary details. Unfortunately, on these subjects 
there is a paucity of. good treatises In the English language, and a still greater • 
. lack in those, especially adapted to American students. 
s The subjects touched on above are best studied in the last year of the course 
in commerce. They require considerable background, and some specific pre- 
liminary training, as, for instance, that in mathematics. Not less than three 
hours a week throughout a year should be allowed for these subjects, This 
time' should be exclusive of that devoted to cognate subjects such ns banking, 
forefgn exchange, . etc., whicif may form separate courses and are elsewhere 
considered in this report. 
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COMPARATIVE FINANCE AND TAXATION. 

By George E. Putnam, 

Professor of Eohtomics, Washington. University. 

The subject matter of Government finance, now one of the well standardized 
courses of study In the curricula of most American colleges and universities, 
may be indicated briefly as follows: 

I. Government expenditures: The difference between public and private ex- 
pendltures; economy, regularity, and purpose in expenditures; the growth and 
significance of the expenditures of central and local governments in modern times. 

II. Government revenues: (a) Revenues from public lands, the post office/ 
and public industries; the conditions under which governments should engage 
in industrial undertakings; (6) fees, special assessments, and taxes as sources 
of revenue; the canons of taxation; the meaning of “equitable” taxation; pro- 
portional, progressive, and regressive rates: (c)ahe forms and Incidence of 
taxation— property, income, inheritance, customs, excise, corporation, capltn- 
tion, business and license taxes; the relative importance St these taxes in the 
fiscal systems of leading nations; problems of administration; (fl) the value of 
current proposals for reform in the tax system and in the administration of tax 
laws; the single tux; the proper balancing of Federal, State, and local revenue 
systems in the United States. 


III. Government debts (a source of revenue to be justified by the character 
of the expenditure contemplated) : The history of national debts as to charac- 
ter. purpose, amount, and administration; industrial loans, deficiency loans, 
and war loans; bends versus taxes in war finance; conversion and ainHn g 
funds, State and local indebtedness; restrictions on borrowing power. 

There is an intimate relation between the study of Government finance aqd 
thg general field of economics'. The former Is concerned primarily with public 
revenues, expenditures, and their administration; the latter may be defined as 
the study of the desires, efforts, and rewards of human beings engaged in the 
, business of making a living or, more briefly, as the social science of wealth. 
IV here economic science has to do with the wealth-getting and wealth-using 
activities of men as members of society. Government finance deals specifically 
with the economic relation of organized society to its Individual members. And 
that relation is not to be ignored. VV’hen, by common consent, a government 
assumes the responsibility of operating o railroad, a postal service, a water 
plant (municipal finance), or of protecting Its citizens, It Is satisfying human- 
desired in a field where private enterprise presumably has failed or is Incompe- 
tent. It Is- the central authority to which certain responsibilities have been 
nssigned so that they may be assumed for the benefit of all rather than for the 
benefit of a few. Agalb. the financial policy of a government may determine 
the channels of human effort in production, as when taxes are levied on the 
importation of. 'foreign goods "for the' purpose of stimulating their production, 
within the country. A government may indeed Impose such onerous taxes on 
its citizens as to penalize materially their productive efforts. Finally, taxes are 
paid by individuals solely from the product of human industry, that is, from 
the shares of private income known as rent. Interest, wages, and profits. These 
aoe the rewards merf receive for their efforts, and out of these rewards a 
government extracts most of its revenue. If a tax system is carelessly devised, 
It will mean injustice and hardship to some while others will profit by. escaping 
their share of the tax burden. . In order to pass an authoritative judgment upon 
the Justicepr injustice of a particular tax or tax system with a view, to pre- 
venting i | i inequalities among taxpayers, one must have a firm grasp on the 
^theory and principles of econoiplc science. 
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Government finance Is thus a part of the science of economies, which in turn 
Is but a part of the study of man. In a college curriculum the subject may be 
conveniently offered as a semester or full year’s course of three hours a week 
to properly qualified juniors and seniors, that is, to those who have completed an 
introductory course in the principles and problems of economics. For those 
students who are seeking a general training in economics, u half-year course is 
probably sufficient. Those who expect to engage in public service should pursue 
the subject much further than Is possible -in one semester. 

As a preparation for citizenship, public service, or commercial life, a knowl- 
edge of Government finance is fundamental; Taxation touches the economic 
life of every* breadwinner*, directly or indirectly, justly or unjustly: it is at all 
times a factor affecting the satisfaction of human desires, the expenditure of 
human effort, and the distribution of wealth; and it is a powerful weapon when 
used as a means of effecting social or economic reforms. Now th'nt the World 
War has thrust upon governments greater financial responsibilities than ever 
before, the subject has come to have a new importance not only in. the college 
classroom but also in the public press. Some of the larger problems are centered 
about the means of raising the necessary revenue without Impeding proper 
business activity or giving rise to class feeling and gross Inequality. It makes 
a good deal of difference, so far as the welfare of the masses is concerned, 
whether the financial obligations are met out of revenue ^rom increased taxa- 
tion or from bond Issues, though but few appreciate the relative merits und 
demerits of either method. So Important has the study of these public questions 
become that a number of universities now definitely prescribe government 
finance as a required subject for all undergraduates majoring In economics. 

For those seeking a general knowledge of government finance, the following 
works may be recommended : 
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COMPARATIVE CORPORATION LAWS AND FINANCE, 

By Charles W. Qebbtkk u ero. 

Director of Finance, School of Commerce , Account* and Finance , New York Vnivereity. 

Since exporting from the United States will attract, oor larger Industrie* 
cfclefiy, and since these are organized on the Corporate plan, the man or 
woman who Is about to prepare for work ta the foreign field may well Include 
In hip or her studies the subject of comparative corporation laws nnd finance, 
Two plans are ordinarily open to an American concern doing business In a’"* 
fbreiim country: To form a separate corporation In tbe country or to apply 
for permission for the American company to do bnatnsse there; to be snre 
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I* Corjiorntioii laws: 

1. Organization— kinds and methods. 

2. Ownership — kinds, rights, obligations. 

3. Management. 

4. Relation to State. 

5. Taxes and reports. 

0. Insolvent corporations and reorganizations. 

II. Corporation finance: * > 

1. Borrowing funds. 

2. Accounting. 

3. Declaration of profits* " • 

4. Speetal practices. 
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In every case a study pf foreign laws and finance should he based on a thor* 
oogh understanding of trU principles of American law and finance. Variations 
from the American stan^rd will be readily* understood and retained In the 
memory. ^ , 

Unfortunately, few books have appeared in the English language dealing 
with the laws and practices of corporation finance In foreign countries. Many 
books, however, have been written In foreign languages, but they are not 
readily available for the ordinary student. In compiling the following short 
bibliography the author has had in mind the practical necessity of sticking as 
far as possible to the English texts. 

The following bibliography of works of South American countries Is supplied 
by the librarian of the financial library of the National City Bank of New 
York: 
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INSURANCE COURSES IN THE PREPARATION FOR FOREIGN 
TRADE WORK. 

By ROBERT UlEGEL, 

Prof moor of insurance and Statistic* , University of Pennsylvania. 

The foundations of a 'foreign trade course are the subjects of broad scope- 
which form a background for and an introdiilffon to studies of particular phases 
of economic life. As the nverage student’s time is at least fully occupied in „ 
college by approximately 124 hours of class- work per week, the first year Is 
easily consumed by these fundamental courses. The second and third years 
include a continuation of some of this fundamental work, but considerably more 
time is available for general business courses more closely related to the future 
work of one who expects to engage in foreign trade, such as accounting, the 
monetary and credit systems under which business Is conducted* the domestic 
marketing systems for important commodities, the general prindpes of merchan ! 
dising, including advertising and; manufacturing, organization and operations. ■ 
These considerations explain why the subject of insurance is not generally met 
with in college courses before the second or third year. ' ' m 

At the conclusion of the second year the student has completed what may he 
called for the present purposes preparatory subjects and is fifce to ttmomtrate 
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attention upon* such subjects as more directly pertain to his proposed calling. 
As concerns insurance, three hours per week may very profitably be devoted 
during the third year to a general course intended to explain the elementary 
principles of life, comiaMisation, fire, title and credit Insurance, and corporate 
bonding. All of these are valuable. If not essential, to anyone engaging In 
business, and particularly a. business Involving the use of credit, relations with 
employes*, ownership Hud management of real estate. And commodities. , Borne 
transactions connecteTf therewith "are unavoidable in the course of business of a 
shipper, forwarder, ex|K>rt house, or vessel o\yner engaged In foreign trade. It 
Is impossible in the ordinary college curriculum to require every student to take 
the three or four separate courses necessary to treat such subjects exhaustively, 
and yet it Is desirable that all should be acquainted with the more important 
phases, an acquaintance which is furnished by a general Insurance course of 
three hours per week. x 

The fourth year gives the opportunity to direct attention to two forms of 
insurance which are of primary importance to the exporter, shipper, forwarder, 
and shipowner*— marine and fire Insurance. With the aid of considerable out- 
side rending, especially in connection with lire Insurance, a course with two 
hours per week class work will 'probably aufilce. This will consist of an equal 
amount of lectures and quizzing upon a text and assigned readings. In tlie 
cose of murine insurance the most satisfactory plan has been found to be the 
use of a text supplemented by lectures ami discussions. Attention must neces- 
sarily be devoted to subjects important from the viewpoint of the insured 
rather than the insurer, but there is danger of overemphasizing this method 
of treatment and omitting from consideration some subjects which are In an 
Indirect way very intimately connected -with the interests of the insured. It is 
evident that an ideal method would be to prepare the saturate courses. to meet 
the needs of those enrolled in such courses, but it Is equally obvious that there 
must be a reasonable limit to the number of courses given. 

The above statement Is written not only with ideal conditions in mind, hut with 
a view to what can apparently be 'accomplished under existing limitations. 
Appended fs a bibliography of the more necessary and accessible publications 
on marine Insurance. 
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STUDY OF FISCAL AND CUSTOMS LEGISLATION; 


By L. S. Rowe, t 

Director General of the Pan American Union, Wasltfagton, J). C, 

This subject is one of the moat Import Ant pertaining to the curriculum of 
a school of commerce and finances We gee more tiud more manifestations of gov* 
ernniental regulation v>f international commerce; and it is necessary that those 
who propose to fit themselves for International trade should be equipped with 
a general hut accurate knowledge of modern tendenej^i) in governments | 
regulation, in order that later they may not work under a misunderstanding. 

The regulation of international commerce from the national point of view, in 
such « way as at one and the game tjme to protect the public interest and to 
interfere least with the conduct of private business, bus become a science. 
At the beginning, such regulation represented no scientific principle. Tbs 
purpose of regulation of tride was largely the natural one of securing revenue. 
The Government Intended to make commerce from abroad hear the burden of 
governmental administration, as far as compatible . with the requirements of 
domestic trade. We, are familiar in this country with .the . ancient rtogan, 
“Let the foreigner pay the expenses of our Government*” 
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J Because of its purpose to secure revenue, public regulation of trade for a 
long. time could not be carried on % In a scientific manner.' It proceeded from 
. 1 one detail to -another, and almost never worked from a basts- of principle. 
Through long years, governmental - regulation of trade grew simply by the 
process of accretion. There is nothing so difficult as to overcome 'rdutlnary 
1 and traditional method* oY doing things; and rational reform of governmental 
regulation of commerce hiufbcen no easier to achieve than other improvements. 
Nevertheless, the struggle for simplicity has gone on, and with it a struggle 
for uniformity. These years- of preparation for our present interest in the true 
nature of fiscal regulation of trade have seen a long and Interesting series of 
efforts at international cooperution. International congresses of statistics, t 
trade, and commerce have been held Jn Europe' during the last 40 years, and 
the subject matter of the European gatherings has In turn formed a large part 
of the program of conferences in the United States and Latin America. As 
one of the. most recent examples of this 1 may cite the International Con- 
j ference of Commercial Statistics, held at Brussels' in 1913, which prepared a 

\ comtneyoinl statistical schedule for international use. This schedule was 

[ adopted by the International High Commission of the American Republics at 

I Its first general meeting in Buends Aires in April, 1010, and it is likely that 

It will be adopted before long as the standard of commercial statistics through- 
out the hemisphere. 

X course of study in the field of fiscal legislation might be outlined some- 
what as follows: Documentation; consular activities; port dues; methods of 
appraisal; classification, for practical and statistical purples. * 

Obviously, some o( these topics Tfre of less importance than others. The 
1 subject of port dues has much less significance than those of classification and 

! appraisal. The mastery of the technic of* customs documentation is simpler 

than a grasp of the duties of colfsular officers. The student must be well * 
grounded in the underlying theory of tariff legislation nud fiscal regulation, 
god this presupposes some fair knowledge of contemporary economic theories 
and political tendencies,, as welt as of the economi* history of the United 
States. Mere study of the documents will hardly help him without this broad 
foundation of principle. ► 

^ The class should become acquainted with types of official invoices and 
manifests, taking up the same time, bjf way of comparison, railway and * 

^hipping companies* invoices, manifests and bills of lading. Collections ' of * 
these consular documents may be secured directly from the consular repre- 
sentatives of the several nations, hut they are to be found in various public 
documents and trade cyclopedias. * i 

The consular regulations of.the United States and summarized translations 
; of the consular regulations of the leading commercial countries shotild he put 
In the hands of students. Even* though it may not be necessary to require a 
detailed knowledge of all the regulations, the more important consular duties 
Should be thoroughly described. 

The difficulty In studying the subject of port dues arises from their endless 
variety in terminology, Incidence, and Jurisdiction. The requirements of the 
..larger ports should be studied In detail, and so far as the United States Is 
concerned, reference should be had to the excellent report entitled, “ Ports of 
the United States,** by G. M. Jones, Miscellaneous Series No. 33, Department • 
of Commerce, Washington, 1916.. The latest edition of the navigation laws 
should be studied in this connection. 

Of course, fof the study of methods of appraisal, thorough and intelligent 
use must be made of the United States Customs Regulations. A codification 
J v t of these regulations Is in process, and the study of our customs system will be 
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greatly facilitated when this work shall have been completed. Reference may 
be made In thi^ connection to the excellent reports published by the Department 
of Commerce and Federal Tmde Commission In recent yenra* 

The report of the luter-American High Commission, Foreign Trade Council, 
of the American Manufacturers’ Export Association, Natlonul Association of 
Manufacturers, the International Congresses of Chambers of Commerce, and 
many of the excellent publications of the Pan American Union should be at hapd 
In carrying on such work. A good collection of the translations of the tariff 
laws of the world Is also essential. 

As to classification, the student must be shown how systems of classification 
were constructed, or more accurately, how they have been developed in the * 
way most convenient for administrators and legislators. Frequent and cafeful 
use of tariff statistics Is the best method of teaching the system of statistical 
‘classification, and the student should l>e introduced to all the official statistical 
publications of the leading commercial countries of the world. It will be 
worth the instructor’s while to secure ns complete a collection of the most recent 
of these official bulletins. He should note that they nre'sometlines to be found 
as appendices to the reports of the ministers of finance, rather than as separate 
puhlieations. Tariff clossiflcutlou, so far as the railed States Is concerned, 
might profitably he studied in' t lie reports of hearings before the Committees 
on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, and on Finahce, of the 
Senate, % 

Some slight knowledge of the fiscal administrative codes which obtain In 
many countries governed under the system of modem Homan law will be de- 
sirable, if the student expects to* understand the by-no*meuns*simpIe procedure 
occasionally necessary in fiscal cases. * 

The bibliography of fiscal and. customs legislation and regulation may be 
divided into the following three groups: 

I. Texts of national legislation and regulation. 

II. Texts of international agreements and the proceedings of international 
,.<* conferences on the uniformity of legislation and regulation. 

III. Manuals and treatises of administrative law. 

There follow a few titles, arranged in accordance with the foregoing. The 
list is merely suggestive, even for the United States. Attention has been given 
to Latin America rntlier than to Europe, because of the fact that the fiscal 
literature of Europe is well Indexed In such bibliographies ns that contained 
In Prof. Taussig’s manual. 
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Castoma Congress of 1908. Report. (Sen. Doc. 180. 57th Cong.. 2d sess.1 
Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Foreign com- 
merce a ad navigation of the Lasted States. Washington, D. C., Government print- 
lug Office, 1905. ff. . 
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— - Tariff systems of South American countries. 1916. (Tariff series 

no. 34.) 

Federal Trade Commission. Report on cooperation In American export trade. 2 vola. 
Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office, 1016. 

' ■ — Report on trade and tariffs iu Brasil. Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, and 

Peru. Washington. P. t\. Government Printing Office, 11*16. 

Foreign trade conventions. Reports. 4 vols. New York, 1914 ff. 

International High Commission. United States section. Report with appendices. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Government Printing Office, 1016^17. (II. Doc. 1788, 64th Cong.. 
2d seas., and S. !>oc. 739, 64th Cong.. 2d sess.) 

Internotloual Congress of Chambers of Commerce. Fifth Report. Boston. 1912. 
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Pan-American Commercial Conference. Washington, D. C. t 1911. Proceettingfe. 

Washington, D. C., 1915. Proceedings. 

Pan-American Conference, 1889-1890. Report: (Hen. Doc. 185. 51st Cong., 1st Sess.) 

■ . 1910l Fourth. Report of United States delegation. (Hen. Doc. 744, Olat Cong., 

8d S> 

Pan-American Scientific Congress. Second. Proceedings. Vol. 9. Washington, D. C., 
1917. 

Report of the commission appointed under the get of Congress approved July 7, 1884, 
41 To ascertain aod report upon the best modes of securing more Intimate Intcw- 
national and commercial relations between the United States and the several coun- 
tries of Central and South America.** Washington, D. C Government Printing Of- 
fice. 1887. 

vsrhandlung dpr mltteleuropfilsche Wlrtacbaftsconfereos (1912) in BrtisscL Lelpalg, 
1911. 

III. MANUALS AND TltEATIKS OF ADMINISTRATIVE LAW, ETC. 

Amunit'egnl y Rivera. Roaumen de derecho admin la tra tiro apllcado a la leglslaridn do 
Chile. Montevideo, .1900. 
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DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN COMMERCIAL POLICIES. 


By Simon Lituan, 

Protestor of Economic*, University of fUinoi s. 

The purpose of tlie courses on \‘ Domestic ami foreign commercial policies'* 
should be: 

1. To bring out clearly the relationship between the public and the private 

aspects of business. / 

2. To determine the alma and the' limitations of governmental trade*shapli 
activities. 

3. To consider the methods and agencies used by the State and 'by other 
public authorities In order to control and to promote commerce. 

4. To give students a comprehensive understanding as to what business men 
must do or refrain from doing In order to conform to governmental require- 
ments at home and abroad, as well as to familiarize them with the functions 
and the work of those Institutions from which merchants ma>; obtain guidance 
^nd assistance In the pursuit of their legitimate business enterprises. 

The course on domestic commercial policies should begin with an analysis 
of domestic trade and with a discussion o^lts various. forms (wholesale, retell, 
mall order, etc.) Ifi so far ns these give rise to and are affected by legislative 
enactments, judicial decisions, and administrative acts. The Instructor, keep* 
I tng In mind that emphasis must be laid on policies and not on technical details, 
should (hep review the measures which have been passed for the purpose of 
Insuring the free play of competition and of preventing unfair methods and 
frauds. Some of the topics to be d'KUBsed are these: The regulation of 
markets, of stock and produce exchanges, of warehouses and elevators; classifi- 
cation of grain and of cotton into grades ; the crop*reportlng system : provisions 
regarding standard weights and measures; pure food and drug legislation; 
protection of patents and trademarks ; antitrust legislation ; decisions regard- 
ing price maintenance, use of trading stamps, misleading advertising ; false 
statement laws; bulk sales laws; the bankruptcy act The concluding part of 
the course should consider chambers of commerce and similar nontrading as- 
sociations of merchants as well as various governmental bureaus, departments, 
and. commissions dealing with domestic trade. 
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It Is desirable to have two courses on foreign^ commercial policies. In the 
first course (lie nature, the ttlgnlfiraoce, and the essential characteristics of 
foreign commerce as distinct from domestic trade should he brought out. The 
subject matter may then be presented In the following sequence: 

(«) Tariff as one of the ..moat Important manifestations of a country’s com- 
mercial policy ; changes in theories anil in policies (mercantilists, physiocrats. ' 
classical a, ..I national schools-of political economy); balance of trade versus 
llscal balance; arguments for free trade and for protection (economic, aoclal 
isilitlcal. military) ; protection of agriculture, of manufactures ; different kinds 
of customs duties; Import, export, specific, ad valorem, countervailing, etc.; 
Incidence of i ration by means of customs duties; bounties; prohibitions Of 
Imja u-a a nit ^fM ports ; the making of the tariff; tariff commission tariff 
tSstems-autonomH^s, general nnd conventional, general anti preferential, maxi- 
mum a ml minimum ■\omm.ioreliil treaties— their nature ami sco]>c ; Kuropean 
and American Intentrcm^on of the most-fnvored-nntlon cliiusc ; dumping. 

(6) Navigation policies >Vtlie merchant-marine question; regulation of ahlp- 
bulldlng ntul t>f shipping; sapping subsidies; discriminating duties on Vessels 
and their cargoes; traffic agreements of ocenn carriers; Government. owner- 
sldp or shl|>s; Improvements of river* and of harbors; control- of terminal 
facilities; port charges; taxation of shipping. 

,(r) Trade- promoting activities ami institutions Id foreign countries nnd In 
the lulled States; consular service; duties and functions of consuls, of com- 
morclal iittachf-s. of trade commissioners; legislative committees and executive 
departments and bureaus devoted to the furthering of foreign commerce; the 
organization and the activities of the Department of Commerce ; cooperation 
for the development j>f foreign trade; Federal Reserve Law and trade con- 
nections; branch banks In foreign countries. 

til) Regulations affecting commercial travelers, sample*, trade-marks credit 
ami collections. 

The second course should be historical in character and should consider 
changes in the commercial policies of tl,e railed States nod of the leading 
oreljm nations. Study Rhoutd also be made of tbeafter-wflr commercial prob- 
!<*nus and of (he ways to solve them. If no eejwrate course 1 r offered on custom* 
administration, additional topics lo be treated are the work of the custom- 
notiw, homlcs! wiuvlutuscg, drawbacks, etc. 

A half-year semester, three hours a week, should be spent on each course. 
The time for giving these courses would depend upon correlation with other 
parts of the curriculum; however, under no circumstances does it seem advis- 
able to give them before the junior year. The course on domestic commercial 
policies should precede and Should be regarded ns a prerequisite for the Brat 
course on foreign commercial policies If the subjects are taught In the junior 
year, the second course on 1 reign commerce may be given either concurrently 
or in tli*? senior year. 

The students undertaking this work should* be well versed -In principles 
of economics and have n knowledge of economic geography and of 
history,' A careful coordination of these courses with tboae on commercial 
aw, on fiscal legislation, and on business organization and operation la highly 
desirable In qrder to avoid unnecesaaay duplications. 

The .courses may undergo contraction or expansion in the presentation of 
certain parts, dependent on the tact aa to what additional courses are offered 
on "noh tonics as diplomatic and consular service, customs legislation and ad- 
mirnsjattin, ocean transportation, credit and collections, and exporting nd im- 
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Students sltouM beeequired to N«d Uie eurtenc literature o» the aubjeet ; re- 
porta, bulletins, periodicals issued by the Government as well as - by trade 
organizations and associations. * 

There is no single volume which can be used as a text for the outlined course - 
' cn domestic commercial policies. The subject may be covered by, ref err in;,' 
the students to various parts of the books listed below. 

For the first course ou foreign trade, Fisk’s “ International Commercial 
* Policies” gives a concise and systematic presentation of some of the important 
problems to be discussed. The first edition of this book was published iiM907 
and it is in need of a revision, a number of its chapters Iwing out of date. 
Taussig's “Tariff History of the United States” may be used for one part of 
the second course ou Foreign Trade, the other lmrts to be coverwl by hum us 
of assigned readings, 
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THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 

* 

By Earl Willis CrecrAft, 

Professor of Political Science and Economics, Municipal University of Akron , Ohio . 

The examinations which are given by the State Department to appilcants for 
positions in consular service include 'the following subjects: 

I. International* maritime, ami commercial law. ^ 

II. Political and commercial geography. 

III. Arithmetic. * 

IV. Modern languages. 

V. Natural, industrial, and commercial resources and commerce of the 
United States. . 

VI.-. Political economy. 

VII. American history, Government and institutions. 

• VIII. Modern history (since 1850) of Europe, South America, and the Far 

East. • 

It will be seen from this that no single course of lectures which a school 
might offer will cover thoroughly all these different subjects. Each subject in 
the above list is more or less a special subject in itself. The fftcuity of a lirge 
school of commerce is composed of specialists In each of these lines. There- 
fore the student who would prepare foi the consular service would find it neces- 
sary to take a number of courses under different instructors instead of expect- 
ing to And one course answering -for all. 

A student who wishes to prepare for the consular service should enter a 
school of commerce or department of economics and pursue studies in those 
courses which most nearly At the prescribed subjects which are made the basis 
for the'entrance examinations at Washington. 

In meeting the requirements In International law, several universities offer 
courses on the principles of international law and an advanced course In 
treaties and the treaty-making power. In addition to these courses, there 
are two courses of- one semester each which bear directly on the organization 
of the consular and diplomatic service and the rights and duties of diplomatic 
and consular representatives In the protection of citizens and property abroad. 

Mr. Wilbur J. Carr, the Director of the Consular Service 1ms perhaps cqr- 
/rectjy stated the true situation relative to the inadvisability of any university 
expending a large amount in establishing a school for. the consular and diplo- 
matic service. In discussing this subject at the Conference on Training {or 
Foreign Service* held at Washington, December 81, 1915, Mr. Carr said : 

l think it may well Justify serious consideration as to how many courses you 
-can maintain in your unlversities—thift Is, courses additional to the regular 
, courses in the university — for preparation for title particular work; but there 
is a way in which I think our need can be met, and very much greater needs 
be met, by taking advantage of and meeting the condition which is confronting 
us now with reference to~ the training of men for foreign service m connection 
with our export trade, due to Increased business with other cotlntries through** 
private enterprise. So far as I know, the eligible men .for that kind of work , 
are very few,* and In this connection the educational institutions of 'this country 
are confronted with a problem which they will have to meet. From what I 

... /• .... 
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have seen of the work At Harvard and In tlio school of coinin' 'rro *»f Nw York 
University it seems to*me that It would bo perfectly possible to cohibinp a 
course of training for tbo Amor ban. Consular Service with a course of naming 
for service In export triale. ami have sufficient driunnd for tlms* courses bo • 
enable them to be m:\intuim-d, or at least, n reasonable part of them. 

I am convinced that the university training you Would gi\o ii man who is ' 
to be an exiwirt inniKigormr internal ional bjinker. or who is even tis'lio a , 
salesman abroad. is essentially that which would meet the roTiuironiouts of. the 
Consular Service. I do not see why would not furnish the lout unit ion lor tin* 

• making of a good consul, plus some specialization in international law and in ^ 
the history "of treaties and similar subjects. It stems to mo we hu\c there the \ 
basis of a work which can Ite done and will meet our needs and those of tlio 
new Held of foreign commerce. 

The following courses in political science iu schools of commerce will be seen 
to coincide with the list of subjects which are made the basis of the consular 
and diplomatic examinations at Washington: 

1, International law. * Xs v 

** *% * j. 

II. Treaties and the treaty making power. 

III. Rights and duties of consuls. 

IV. Diplomatic protection of citizens and property abroad. 

V. ITinelples of accounting. * - . * 

VI» Spanish. French, or German. 

VII. Industrial and connuerclul geography. 

VIII. Uoliticul economy. v 

IX. Commercial law — law of contracts. 

X. Commercial law of Spanish America. 

XI. American government. 

•XII. Europe since 1870. - 

XIII. Current international problems. 

TUe completion of Als program would be representative of approximately 
two years of work. It is not necessary for si>eclal students to hold strictly to a 
set course for three or four years. Special students may enter urn I take what- 
ever courses they prefer. However, l should personally recidnitetid in prepa- 
ration for the Consular Service that the student get at least two years of 
general collegiate work before beginning to take the speciqlized subjects which 
have been mentioned above. . r - 

One difficulty about the whole matter lethal the salaries of the lower grades 
of the Consular 'Service 'tire low. Men ^hy have had, a good start in the busi- 
ness world are not tempted by ldw salaries? Business experience ls^no doubt a 
help to the commercial representative onour Government abroad. According 
to Mr. Carr it is not absolutely essential that the applicant for a position in 
the Consular Sei\lce have, business experience to tys credit. The right kind. ’ 
of educational equipment a.hd personality are the prime factors. 

But While commercial training should be emphasized in fitting men for the 
Consular Service, the political, diplomatic, anti governmental side mqst also 
be*kept prominent. This is where International law; diplomatic history, treaties, 
and political science In general are undoubtedly important branches of training * ^ 
not only for the consul, but for the secretary of legation and for the commercial • 
attach*. # ... - *' . 

T .. . It Is frequently advocated ’that business experience be requited* however. Mr, 
John Hays' Haramond, W an article published hi the Forum for July, 1919,. 
advocates business expenance not only for, consuls but for, diplomatic repre- 
•ent^ves.' He advocates tne selection of consuls with * due "consideration lo 
be given for their pfii re service lq the diploma tic. corps; so tfpt ambassadors 
may be chosen from men wha have attained distinction In the Consular 
8mie& * ‘ ^ 
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" re *P<x*t for the wide experience and information with which Mr. 

Hammond write*, It will not detract from the force of his point to odd that 
. * hus,,,esg mnn finds himself suddenly placed in an Important diplomatic 

position wlll'flmj himself seriously handlnfpped unless he is inforfned in the 
subjects of history, economics, international law. and diplomacy.- It is* appro- 
priate. therefore, that the department of State has attached much weight to 
these subjects in the entrance examinations. 

One very lni]>ortuut feature In addition to the preceding could be introduced 
into the university course of training. This would be the inauguration 'of a 
• % system of having consuls who return 4o this country on Jeave lecture before 
classes which have students, enrol led ip prepo ration* for the foreign service. 
Jliis. would place, before students and the regular instructors ^f tiie university 
‘tlrst band inlormattoti in regard to*the coimnercial opportunities where 'the 
consuls are located abroad. This would be In* l\pe with the plnn offered by 
the National Foreign Trade Council relative to recommending that consuls 
returning on leave to this country appear at business conferences and con- 
ventions fbr t ho ^ purpose of acquainting these bodies with business oppor- 
tunities abroad. * * 

Officials or the State Department have .recommended tbaf funds be provided 
to enable consuls to attend such conventions. The writer of this article 
desires to express the hope that, ns this practice becomes perfected, returning 
consuls will visit educational Institutions where convenlehtly located, and 
address Asses of young men who are preparing- for .foreign Ifervice. This 
praftth? Would be i/grent incentive to tl* work of the lecture room. If 
chuinliers of commerce are to secure the services of our consuls when they 
return for a temporary visit, there seeimj to be no valid reason why tfioy 
should not be provided with the funds ti> enable them to appear in the moro 
important gnd centniliy looted schools of commerce where men are preparing 
to enter. tire identical kind of work In which they themselves are engaged. 


' * r «-"R-EFERBNCES. ' * 
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, Immigration »nd CIUkAutyp— Social LogUWUon. 

# - ' 0 > By Hattie PliLi Williams, *» 

Associate Prof cotor of Practical Sociology, -University of Nebraska. 

I. ImmiomUon andscHIz 
knowledge of the eomposli 




Hzcnthip . — It UQv\ct'}y seems necessary to suggest tlkla* 
altlon and movement of the popujatlon of & mtryfla 
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* fundamental for those engaged in foreign service of any kibd. Upon the degree' 
of nullity of the population within the country will depend very largely the 
desire for new gt»ods and the facilities for distributing them, while its move- 
ment in and out of the country will i»rovide opportunities for- coinmerdal inter- 
course and necessitate diplomatic relations. Students of Immigration who regret 
the overemphasis of the economic factor in this problem nevertheless recognize 
that economic opportunities are the greatest force in modem times in drawing 
people into foreign lands, and that trade currents can follow migration grooves 
ns naturally as they follow the lljig. No one has yet studied immigration ns a 
woild phenomenon: It Is still thought of in provincial terms as a problem pecu- 
liar to tiie United States, and not as one with which every country struggles 
more or less. 

, The supply of and demand for inhabitants Is a basic fact not only in the move- 
meiitjof population but also in* the development of markets and especially In 
♦the future political relations of the couhtries of „t he world. In the Far East a 
thorough and sympathetic understanding of the protyeniSj arising out of the 

* * pressure of population, and constructive cooperation with those countries In 
, tcyrmulating a program of relief, will 'go far toward averting a dash of interests 

between East ami West. In Russia and the South American States, where unde- 
veloped resources wait upon an, increase in population, the problem Is the 
reverse’; hot no less momentous for the peace ‘and prosperity of the world. 

No* less important Is a recognition of the various Taciii I groups which make 
up the political, unit or State.* Everywhere abroad, where assimilation is less 
complete and considered less essentful than in the United States, foreigq groups 

* ure zealous for fhe recognition of racial distinctions, tine ran road ily. imagine 
the lo$a of good will which might* follow the refusal tip take note of this race 
prejudice and to classify properly various racial groups. 

. , Keeping in ndnd the purpose of the course outlined above, the following brief 
/syllabus is suggested for Latin America, the Far East, and Russia : 

1. Distribution amf density of the population. 

2. Movement of population — 

, 1. Birth and death rates, increase 4»f jM>uulation and distribution of 

increase. « 

2. Migration- 

fa) Internal movement of population — 

^ .(1) Between States— causes. 

. f ,(2) Between rural and urban districts.’ A 

* (3) Causes fqr immobility where it exists. 

(6) Eniigrution-^causesT countries sought; attitude of gov- 
% ernment and public opinion toward; legislation against; 
treaties controllinf ; detailed study of such movement 
.. 'to t lie United States. t / 

(c) Immigration — sources; ertuses; character; effect .on coun- 
try; social status of immigrants; governmental encour- 
agement; land policy; immigration laws;, colonization 
societies. ’ ^ 

8. Elements in. population — *• - ^ 

1. Native stock— racial clarification. 

2. Foreign stock— importance to national life ; assimilation with na- 

tive stock; attitude of foreign group j to each pth^-; admission 
to political rights; citizenship' laws. 
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II. Social leyi Motion . — If ’one wore to single out«the factor most essential to 
the success of those t/hgnged in foreign service, he probubly would be correct iu ^ 
designating it to he the ability to acquire $he viewpoint of the people in whose 
country such agents are located. In this resinx-t*. foreign service differs from 
domestic, If not in kind* at least In degree. It is not merely getting, the vlew- 
IKdnt of another personality in his own group hut understanding those who 
have different historical backgrounds, customs, and moral and ethical, standards. 

Til 1^ viewpoint is secured pnrtiuHy by n study of tile language ,of a raciid 
group, hut ordinarily the attention o£ the student is so engrossed by the physical 
process of learning to rend aud sjieak that he loses all appreciation of the soul of 
the i»eople which language Is supj)osed to express. History offers another 
IKJssihle avenue of approach hilt the emphasis upon the polltical'aml economic 
phases to the virtual exclusion of Institutions and laws gives an Inadequate Idea 
of the culture and ideuls for conduct of tjie people. * _ 

The chief reason we object to certain groups of foreigners in crfir tpldst Is not 
primarily because they are racially inferior, and therefore threaten to dilute or 
degrade our American stock. Ituthef is it becausikthelr business,* moral, and . 
ethlcat standards are different from ours, and we therefore fall to understand 
their comflict. Measured by our ideuls they seem to lack integrity, and other 
primary virtues; while we In turn need to be interpreted to them, lest rdden&s 
and boastfulness * he our outstanding characteristics. A study of the social 
institutions of.u people and the 'legislation controlling ^hem will help In. under- 
standing' the standards which control the conduct of foreigners. 

The following types of social legislation should he familiar to every student r 
Irfiws respecting living apd working conditions: . 

Factory legislation — - 

• 1* Sanitation.- 

• 2. Hours of labor. 

• 3. Wages: 

Social Insurance. ' 

\ Housing conditions. i * - . 

* Health legislation. • 

• L(i\vs respecting women* and children; ’ . „ 

- . Conditions under wKtch they may work. # 

• Education— : " ** \ 

Schools^compulsory laws; illiteracy. \ « * 

*. Press— freedom of. . s • . 
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'Law# respecting the finally: 

, .. . % Marriage and divmve. 

Statu# of women and children. 

Laws respecting special Hasses: 

Impendent— rnemplo\ od, homeless eli lid ren. * * 

Defective — Fephic-itiiiided and insane. deaf, blind, crippled. 

* . Delinquent — Juvenile delinquency, adult crime. 

„ The work outlined above mu#! Ik* conducted qs lecture course'* for the simple 

* reason that there are m> texts which adequately cover the material. Partic- 

ularly for the latter are sources so greatly scattered that a satisfactory bib- 
liography I# not possible In the slfort space nvnil»d>le. Since a Im-ge «fund 
of knowledge Is helpful to a proper appreciation of tln-se subject:-, they should 
not' be given before the second half of the third year. * 


Pity, stntn III*4torl<Ml 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

-»■ • 

, * By Gkobge G. Wilson, 

Profenwotr of International Law, Harvard l.'nivvr*ity. 

The minimum requirements shoujd ho: 

1. International law, the equivalent of throe hours n 'week 'In t ins# for 

one year. ’ 

2. Intoruattunol rotation#, covering diplomatic *nml other policies, three 
, hours per week^n das# for one year. 

• Whenever possible the above studies should receive attention to* a total 
amount' of 18 hours, or t^equivalent of 0 hours a week for 3 years. The 
emphasis upon different aspect# should he varied according to the special line 
of work which the student Is planning to enter. These studies are best adopted 
for students of junior and senior gVnde whd have had previous training in 
history . and political science and for graduate students. 

The following references may serve as a convenient starting point for stu- 
dents desiring to study along genera! lines; * * v ■ . * 
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COMMERCIAL AND MARITIME LAW.* ^ 

' By L. Russell Auien.^ * 

AttUUutf Profegtor of Htotory, Geiye Wjuhimgbn UntwnUp. 

Commprdal law, in one form or nnother, poferns almost nlfof man’s activi- 
ties on this siolie, and when they nre pnrsmed on the tliree-fonrths of the earth 
that is sea, they are controlled In their maritime, aspects by the maritime or 
admiralty law.' In addition, is It; not tmlvers&lty true, then, that all 
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because they ate directly concerned, ought to know the general principles o.f 
this law? Success In business, moreover. Is conditioned on the establishment 
of mutual respect and confidence between contractors, and the stranger the 
contractors are to each other the more Imperative It Is that each party overcome 
the other’s possible suspicion by. as rigid a respect for the rights of that other 
as his I n si stem v upon his own rights Is vigorous. Is It not equally true, then, 
that Ignorance of the laws governing trade must hamper him who would trade 
with those of his own nationality and language and, in Increasing degree, him 
who >vould trade with foreigners to his land, his speech, and. bis native view- 
point, customs, tnnl iieoulin ritles? Every man, and csjtccially Nu* wim would 
engage successfully Wforeign trade, should know the legal effector his acts 
and conduct tils business with full knowledge of what he is doing when he 
Incurs obligations or acquires rights, , 

Commercial law is a name loosely given to those branches of the law which 




govern everyday transactions In business, such ns the, making ofVoii tracts, the 
use of negotiable paper, the form at I one of business associations, etc. One would 
think that a working knowledge of such branches of the law would he common, 
at least a monk so-called V business men,” if not amoqg the people at largo, and 
yet every lawyer in active practice has had driven home to him* again and 
again the appalling Ignorance of otherwise wide-awake and well-informed 
business men as to the legal effects of entering into a partnership, for example, 
or of indorsing the check of an out-of-town visitor in order to accommodate 
him by enabling him to cash it at the host’s hanfr, of responding by letter to an 
offer of contract made by telegram, of surrendering ji d<»ed iir exchange for 
purchase money paid by uncertified check, of depositing trust funds committed 
to his care to the credit of his personal account In the bunk, or of many other 
common acts too numerous to mention. Far more than pessimists could be 
driven to admit or optimists would claim, the great majority of men and 
women are fairly honest, considerate, and accommodating in their dealings 
with each other. Were It not so, our courts would he overwhelmed with trivial 
disputes over questions highly difficult of decision, and every man would have 
to bo a lawyer, whether lie would or not. or else speedily contribute another 
example to the doctrln# of the survival of the fittest. As it is. the calendars of 
our courts are congested with preventable litigation, and thousands of dollars 
and unmeasured assets in business confidence are daily squandered through 
popular Ignorance of the most fundamental principles of commercial or business 
law. , 

Whut do we advocate? Universal required instruction in business law In all 
high schools and colleges* Our prohlem here Is particularly with colleges, 
where the treatment of the subjects taught should, .of course, be more thorough 
than* among the young pupils in the high schools and suited to the maturity 
of the studeutk taught. This instruction. In the academic and scientific depart-* 
ments of our universities,* should not and can not be either a substitute for 
or a competitor with the more arduous and thorough training of the students 
in the law schools who intend tq follow the law as a profession r nor can It 
be given the same number of hours as are allotted to the same subjects when 
taught in the law schools. -But It shoul<JJbe allotted at least two hours a week 
•for two full years, if it is expected to teach anything beyond contracts and 
negotiable paper, and particularly if the course la designed not only for those 
,who seek a general knowledge of the law as a matter of education or who 
need it to meet the requirements of examinations' for the consular service, but 
also for engineering students or those who mhy intend an active commercial 
Ufa /And thfr should he the mlgpum,* If more hours can be allotted to this 
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field of .tody, there Will be no dlfllcnltgta using them, andjthat without Invlt- 
ng any welhgrcumlet objection that aTnlt law-achool course Is being built up 
In departments of arts and sciences. As to the yours in which It should be 
offered, they should he the two final years In the course. MuchoftSmt m 
extremely technical, and for Its proper understanding demands as do few sub- 
jects maturity of mind and trained jtotvers »f reasoning. 

Now, ns to the method of Instruction. In our best law schools we have 
abandoned the old textfiook method and have adopted the Harvard case svstem 
or laboratory method of teaching the law. An exclusive use of this method 

ho r ti“n t t " ml P r'? h,e * n TteW of ,he ,lmita ,n «*"<* ««“» extent of 

£ fir a. n TT V !T ,aw < " >Unte ’' |M ot fins and sciences. But. 

so far as It can be employed. It should he. The ability to state from mentor^ 

rr,ir n .rr r f 18 of "* t,e I ' rft « j <a'l * he la unable z 

la til ' 1 ‘ M P r ■ Sh '”"' 1 " rp,y *° a B,ven s,r ""' of wnfused facts suddenly 
callmg for autlon. Lea. I difficulties, as they arise, m-HLu.. hear marks of text! 

hook classifications- upon them and he who essays to solve them applies the 
;i«ht or wflang principle at his perl,. The Instructor should held ttoZ 

to make Ids Instruction, by specitlc. concrete, everyday Illustrations and exam- 
pies, practical in the highest dojnw. 

B ",r: l ' n r n0,,,8l T "" ,,U ' ,J,>C, ° f marl,i ""‘ w^ViraltT law. Students 

aspiring to the consular service and those Intending W engage In oversea, 
conunerce need a general understanding of the laws of the sea. They may 
netcr he called D|»n< to display a knowfedge of the steering rules or the law. 
concert, ,ng collusions, bn, they should know the principles and rules governing 
” 1°?™*" ° f affrc " tht ' wn ». K^ral average and marine 

rtnu r .*** and ,he ° ther maln hra »chee of the admiralty law governing 
dally transactions oocurrlng in every port and In connection with every sea 
venture principles and rules differing radically from tlioae governing similar 
transactions 'occurring on the land. Not much time can be given- to such a 
subject In th* kind of course here under discussion, hut. hy Judicious selection 

of matters t<| be treated, it can M covered, and that fairly well. In 8 or 10 
perloilf*. 

UFTFERENVER 

V4 Ha fi2SS ig?i; 

THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF MODERN WORLD POLITIC8. 

i j, Hy Annorr -Favson I'siikh, 

i: AMHttnt Profmor of Economic*, Cornell Untrmtty. 

The phrase - world politics" is unfortunately vague, und in thla country 
wouhl scarcely possess even the moderate degree of precision of meaning 
• ” " °** * nowwated In huroiie. The primary economic questions in 

world politics; center around tariff problems and expansion. Expansion may 
Involve actual acquisition of dominion or merely peaceful penetration of a 
commercial character. Both of these subjects may seem to be rather Special * 
topics, but It .to Impossible to discuss them In that spirit The greiit Issues In 
economic policy are most clearly -Joined on these questions, so that the study 
of world Polities really involves discussion of the general prlndplea of economic 
statesmanship. If all question-begging Implications are t6 be avoided, ona 
' n “ st 1 ', e “ d “ Tor dlacbver whether there are any general principle, that 
should be recognised by all a teamen It has long beep the ambition of 
thinkers toj. formulate prlndplea of action In high matters of state that 
*!■!*»• **■ move neerty light titan the principle or aMeoceof. 
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This* discusslcui of general principle!; l»ecomes in fact a study of thtw definite 
system* of minoniic statesmanship — me mint lliam, bureaucratic collectivism, 
apt] liberalism. ] Eucb of tiiesc gvnorultcrms must U* interpreted in a broad 
spirit, ami many diversities of thought will In* found under the general cover 
of each general ty pe, tut there afe grounds for milking these very general . 
dlst im ! ions. Mercantilism* Is a t>iH*-of iM'liucul thiukiug tind is essentially 
empirical and naive. It ap|Hurs chuructcritllcully to*d;»\ in the crude 

expansionist policies that uppeur in all countries. The other types both purism 
to In* "scientific" systems uf |k»I1**.v : oue is mlleclJviHic pun In* many rase* 
mi t 4 >crtt tie, the other in disused to emphasize the mmiad Ihu*nb (k*ihU*ii«v of 
fcndety and the individual. Although tiie distinction* between tnese system* 
of thought ran easily be exaggerated, the collect IvUttc theory really tuVns m-un 
the assumption that tne leaders of tin* Slate have the |h*v\vt to a«v«t!iij»lish 
what they will; it is based upon a theory .of freedom <♦!* the will; the liberal 
theory, on the other hand. Is bused u|Hin the idea of *nU«rdimtU«uj to laws of 
iinnire, and assumes significant |>ovver of accomplishment only when action 
consists la an applicutiou of natural law*. The lilieml theory Is at once au 
'attempt to explalu the past and to guide statesmen with reference to the 
future; It portrays social life'as being essentially an adaptathm of man to his 
environment, not neglecting Ids power to transform his surroundings but find- 
ing the facts of major Importance in his adaptations. This interpretation of. 
history naturally places a notable emphasis u|*oii many kindred subjects, 

« geography and geology, the history of inventions of industrial, Imjsmnmv, 
and. the history of commerce. 

The study of these mutters of general principles *1111 he made mosi precis** • 
sad concrete. If the historical method Is followed, and, although .this would 
lead to a very obliterate presentation If carried into much detail. It is imssil*)**- 
to put the more imtiortaut iy»|»ects of the subject l»eforc the average sopljigfiore 
or junior. Within tlie comims* of au undergraduate course it Is pot wise to 
attempt more than a general sketch of the development of 'the**' three modes 
of political thinking in England and Germany. So iipMfy^ of the general , 
notions are a commonplace In modern thought that a, brief. sketch can l»e made 
to appeal to student*, despite the genuine difflrttJiy^of the sub|<*ct. 

After the general discussion of pollcyjjie'wrger aspens of tariff history 
In the nineteenth century can be slgrjlRciintly treated. The development of the 
German custom* union and the change, to protection In 1H70 nre essential to 
an undexstu tiding of the great issues of the century. The pacing of ( the pro- 
tective policy In England Is an important topic, and It is desirable to give some 
attention to the subject If there Is time. Unless the course runs throughout 
the year' It will scarcely be possible to And time for any adequate treatnient 
of the change* in policy In England. These problems can be injUt significantly 
discussed with reference to tUr bearing upon the rivalry that developed 
between Germany and England toward the close of the last century. It is 
particularly wine to urge the dam to And some explanation of the Industrial 
regeneration of Germany; la It to be explained ns hi result protection or, ' 
German character, or fs It a resujt of certain general Industrial and comtnerdal 
changes? * In order to stimulate! thought on tills subject, tome presentation 
of the larger aspects of Industrial and commercial history moat be. Included 
• In the coursq. , . $ ■ . ? 

Carrying out the idea of historical presentation of the ‘problems, the abject 
of colonisation le also roost advisedly approached from the historical point 
of view. It Is wine to. concentrate attention upon the development of African 
colonization since 1885, bat these events would have .little meaning without some 
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brlof sketch of the larger features of c,ff..nlul policy In the earlier periods. 

Tl«- m.Mh-n. imoMoiii Is *> definitely n «l problem tlmt the studv ,-un lie 

t'.s.ilM.Ml 1 1 •<* ..•iidlti.ms irt-ni.sl by Kur..,...,,., .•.., 11 . 1 , 1 s will, count Wes «|, 0 se. 
rlliniite Is tiiiKtiilcl.h f tir ||„. |vnn4nont s.-tih-ni<-nt ,,f K 11 rope.it,*' Many deny' 
" ,e Mis,, '"‘ v of ,S|UIW ' »•»' leglHmnio motives for ibe mip.iMth.n „f ,)„mi„lon 

owr lr..|„,.,l count rh-s ; I, is tl.civf.., nailer ,.f some i.-i.t |„ show ,|,ut 

II10 principle* », iii.hieri, iihoral tlnicsiuuiiship nre n'lilly fr.v u,.. 

of m- ■ tils!, |'ii, 'stilt ..f .•». liil.'tvsls The errors of Judgment ,„„| ,|,e 

fi,o„. .,1 el us'es thnl creep into a weak ndiul.ilstrutUm make It* somewl.m ,um- 
, "li to plii. e the iloieloj.il, ell! „| -0111,,] prim i|,h-s in pn.|.er relief. Pm iiculnr 
ei,l|.h;.M> has Ihvi, b, i<l II | sin the history of the Co, mo. Ihvi.Iiso it illusir.it. sls.lfr 

Hie loii.lity ,.f many suggest ions by 11 nt iox) .11 iikIoii i «t s <111 , 1 the substantial 

|.. "s'l'ess V.as l.eiim l-M.le to.uir.l s|:.l.|Mii,icli, of „ he, ter svstem 

of colonial administration in the Tropics. The relation of the Berlin act to 
the , 'oi.co i.iMk.s 1 1 if si inly till essential basis for the .l|s,ussion of the inter- 
inith.i.iil sett leu.eui in other parts of central 1111,1 nnrtherii Africa. 

It |s-|«,ss,ije to present the Inriter fentures of these problems in ., single 
Soineslrr, hut -Ms-ri.ine has slniwu tliut It is iui|H.sslhle to ,lo full Justice to 
the suh.hsi In , 1 m, length of time. The stmlents. however, are likely ,0 regard 
the suhJ.HT ns relatively special, mid It inljtht' well lie dltlhuU to enlNt thclr 
Interests In 1, lull veer curse until an ncn.lemle tra,litl»n has licen established. 
If It Is .lustre.! to unpin, -dze mnttefs of Information that would Im> of Importance 
to persons preparing -letiultely f„r administrative or con.ii.er. iai' work in the 
,.for.'gn flehl. It won). I lie absolutely essential that 11 full v.-nr, a! the very 
lens, Ik. given to these problems. It wouhl he Is.sslhh- to make ttfb cu.-aei 
,., ' 11 . 111 , 1 ! lesp.'. lively with tariffs nnOVolonles. nml. If vocational Interests were 
predominant. the inhlltlonal time woihdJbA»,<>f great value. Here at Cornell, 
stuileius are rwpilred to take elementary economies before registering In other 
courses It: the .lepnrtnieut ; and. as freshmen are not allowed to elect dwnentary 
economics, students In the arts college cun not take other courses until their 
Junior year. The special courses In tluV department thus hecowe rip r *r- 
courses. J believe that Juniors have been more nunier, .its (ban seniors In my 
, course on world |-.Htle«. Special Information Is not required. so that It la 
wholly Practical to give the course to a mixed class of Juniors mid seniors; 

If the course were made part of a fixed curriculum It might well be piveu In 
tbe earlier years as It would tend to stimulate Interest and habits of reflection. 

UKFKpENCRS. 
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THE HISTORY OF EUROPE SINCE 1850 AS A STUDY PREPARATORY 

FOR FOREIGN SEI&ICE. 

•% ^ 

% 

By St. Oixuigk L. Siocssat, — 

Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania. . , 

Recent years not*bnly have brought about th^' active participation of the 
United States in the affairs of Europe, hut also have stirred up in the mind of 
the average American a highly increased interest in European history. iVs one 
faces tlie problems of ^reconstructing the social order or tries' to understand 
the causes of the World War, it is soon realized that the happenings of to-day 
can not bo explained by tlie events merely of yesterday, and that tlie roots of 
the present lie deep in the ppst. Cue tinds, moreover, that ip deeper, study Is 
needed than' that of the daily newspaper or the- popular magazine before one 
can begin really to grasp tlie true explanations of present conditions. For - 
those, therefore, who wish specially to prepare themselves* for foreign service • 
a knowledge of the history of Europe in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
must constitute an essential part of tfceir intellectual equipment. 

The problem of teaching or studying such a subject as this is chiefly n problem , 
of tlie amount of time available. A surve/ of tlie subject may be attempted in 
a single college “course”; for advunced study and research a lifetime would 
be all too short. A single course, however, whether pursued in college or 
studied privately will serve to accomplish two ends; first, to Outline the great 
topics that must be studied, and, secondly, to point the Way to further study, 
through information ns to books in tlie special subdivisions of the field. It is 
highly desirable that such a course on the period since 1850 should be preceded 
by a general course on the history of Europe before 1850, in order that an' 
idea may bq gained of the foundations of modern Europe,’ Otherwise much will 
have to be taken for granted. 

We have spoken thus far of the value of the single outline course. But such 
a course, whether of a- half-year or a whole year in length, will serve only as an 
'* Introduction. With this the aimbitious student will not rest content. He will 
see the necessity of greater thoroughness of preparation. Let us assume that 
after laying the.foundations of a general education, and after mastering at least 
one foreign language, he will devote the lijst two years of college to a really 
adequate ‘study of a more specialized character, and, if possible, will continue 
his work into some years of graduate study. For such a studept there is open 
a choice of fields embarrassing in their richness anfl fascination. He will pro* 

• ceed to combine with theoretical treatment the historical approach to the great 
divisions of economic and social science. 
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J W tT y 1,6 T th ® importance ot the BeoCTnphy knd* geology of the coim- 
oa Mirope. <( lpon this Was is rest the development of agriculture and ftie 
pro. uctlon of raw material* Does farm ownership or farm tenancy prevail? 
Is the food supply, sufficient? What are the export crops? 

Anolher factor is that of population. Only through an historical approach 
n """ 0SitiP8 •threaten the peace of Europe l>e un.lerst.aal. 
To . , S f n ,lca " ce of the b,rth rate? What are the causes of emigration? 

To. hat ^riit.lo religious difficulties interfere with the orderly pursuit of life? 

„ -f y ls th0 ll,,,or Question. What' is the standard of living, and is 

r,r nRi : ,e? , I1 r ,8lal,0r0rKnn ^ ,? W, ‘ at theories orphilosophie^oim 

A constitute f The ,- riSe am ' " eVe, ° P . ,nent of the <»ffcren{ types of socialism 

^ const tute a field for Investigation the importance of which ’is still little appre- 
‘tinted by many business men in Americih 

Sin ' l,arly the ‘let’clopment and organization of manufactures must be studied 
To what extent has the modern industrial system really peneWed Russia? 
How June the Germans so successfully invaded other countries in the develop- 
• r ,° ma " u ' acturln K ihfiustrles? What are the sources of capital? What Is 
Hid status of the organization of Industry? What is the attitude of the* Gov- 
ernment toward combinations if capital? What are the relatins of capital 
and labor and hojv controlled by the Government? 

In direct relation to all the preceding must 1st the study of transportation. 

" hat arc the routes of commerce and what determines these? To what extent 
are Internal waterways used? What is the history of the railroads, are they 
owned, operated, or controlled by the Government? What countries of Europe 

from E,*rope7 ° P<Ml rCSP00t t0 rai,ro "' ,s? Wlmt lessons can America learn 

No less Important. Indeed inextricably Involved with the foregoing, is the 

^ Inhil In ‘ e ° Ch C0Untry the mutter of revenues and expenditures. 

rLn Vn ^ 6 ’ the currency and banking systems, the Institutions of 

credit, both wmmercial and agricultural, will be, the cause of much anxious • 

considerntlon' 0 eeneratlon ' Tbe b^on of tariffs will come in for new 

i ?? Ji 8r f te ^ tent than ever before wll\e problems of social betterment 
. U \ " ,e forpfr " n '- such as the control of poverty, crime, and disease, and the 
developinent of insurance against old age. Illness, and unemplovn.ent, the respon- 
sibility of the Government in the matter of finding employment, and vocational 
emi cation. , 

Further, the student must learn from the history of Europe how the great 
peoples have governed themselves. The oldest j>t constitutional States, Great 
Britain, has seen during the war a most radical extension of the suffrage: Just 
before the war it saw both a radical change In the position of the House of Lords » 

understood' ' t,lient ? t0<,e ° f 80Cla ' "‘ f0rm the purp ort of which Is yet hardly 

.^‘. na "L there " U,8t ^ 8t1,<lie,, the '"National relations of Europe; the on- ‘ 
stable edifice of the “ balance of power ” that fell to pieces In 1014 ; the evolution 
and maintenance of the German military state, the preparations for defense 
against It, and the conflict of the alliances. Closely allied therewith Is the 
problem of colonial administration and tbe conflict of rival imperial systems 
The piling up of armaments and the problem of naval -supremacy, and the 
efforts to arrive at a means of adjusting international differences without 
recourse to war that found expression in the Hague conferences, and the 
failure of such efforts, demand the study both of history and of international 
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Over nml above the investigation of these content -subjects, the study of recent 
European history ^ lias to offer much that ig valuable in the way of method. 
The penetrating student must master the use, of statistics; he must examine 
the publishing ncth ities of* governments; he must know the location and the 
resources of great libraries and die publications of technical societies. He 
must look into the educational institutions and the educational methods of the 
stntes whoso minds he would understand.' Himself a trained man, he will 
disk-over yu* use of* trained meu in the service of the modern State, 

Resides the great variety of subject matter that confronts one. one has to 
reckon also with the complexity that arises from the great number of the 
separate States of Europe. A selective process is necessary; one can fob a-,v 
a particular subject, such a§ the development of finance, throughout all Europe, 
or he can study many phases of the life of a single country. The importanr 
thing is to know something of the whole and to do thoroughly work in some 
restricted tiehl. For such advanced study courses in history, government, inter* 
national law, economics, and social science are, offered by all the larger univer- 
sities. Snell advanced study will be most profitably pursued under the instruc- 
tion of experts in the resimetive fields, who can advise also as to the proper 
correlation of elective courses to meet the needs of the particular student. The 
private student can* do much, however, through intensive reading. For this he 
will need bibliographical aid. Such assistance will be obtained, at least 1>£ ’ 
way of jiegimiing, through reference to the carefully prepared lists of hooks 
which are included iii each of the textbooks mentioned. 

t'or the outline course on the period since 1850 several excellent textbooks 
are available, of which four may be mentioned as especially suitable. 

Hazen. C. P. Europe since T815. New York, Holt & Co., 1010, . 830 p. 

Hayes, C. J, 11. A political and social history of modern Europe. Vol. 2. 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1016. 582 p. • 

Rchaplro, .7. 8. Modern. and contemporary European history. Easton, Hough- 
ton Mi 111 in Co., 1918. 

Holt, L. H., anti Chilton. A. W. The history of Europe /rum 1862 to 1914. 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1917. 

Turner, E. It. Euimjh*, .1789-1920* New York, Donhleday, Page & Co.. 1920. 

Of these the first and the last are stronger on the political side, while the 
second and third' emphasize the economic and social factors. All -of them, how- 
ever, discuss the great topics that must be considered: The development of 
tlie sepa'rute nationalities of Europe,, their rivalries and the "balance of 
power," national imperialism, the. progress of Industrialism and democracy. 
All except the first discuss the causes of the World Wa < For the special his- 
tory of the war. In its various phases, there is a rapidly Increasing mass of 
books, an excellent guide to which may be fbund in G. M. Pntcher’s “A Selected 
Bibliography of Publications in English Relating to the. World War " ; in Me-' 
Kinley, A. E.. "Collected Materials for the Study of the War," Philadelphia, 
McKinley Publishing Co., 1918, a compilation of high value to every student. 
Very full, hut without an^ helpful critical comment. Is "A Check List of the 
Literature, and Other Material In the Library of Confess on the European 
War," Washington, Government Printing Office, 1918. 

HISTORY OF THE LATIN-AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

By William R. Shepherd, 

Professor of History, Columbia University, 

hi. many respects the rise and development of the nations of the New World 
which were formerly under the rule of Spain and Portugal are of great Interest 
and value to the American studen^. They represent a type of civilization quite 
. distinct from our own. They started upon their Independent career substan- 
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tinlly without experience in self-government. To acquire It, they lind to 'pass 
through a process of ex|>erimentation In political theories and practices which 
*r ,Ue „ “•“r 1 AK “ lab,,rfl,orv for of race prlcm.^ T* 

Of » . I r r tl,an ti,e roslon of I -" ,in America. Iu the great m'o loritv 

>f the Republics the population is a blend of white. Indian, and Negro The 
traits and customs inherited from the three ancestors must be understood and 

appreciated by A If thefr relations with Latin Ameriinns are to be 

I oducthe of mutunl advantage./ From, a (\ economic stnnd|s.:nt, the southern 
mmtrieH hnve been hjnd.i of exploitation, rather thmi areas of settlement and 
development, ltich in natural resources, they hnve attracted „ considerable 
amount of capita!. hu, not immigration to anything like the extent required 
How the several factors of national progress have operated in an environment 
to different from tliat of the United States offers a wide field of profitable in* 

When arranging any program of study, not only must all- these points of 
variance front our own conditions, past and present, be borne In mind, hut two 
notions prevalent among our people must be guarded against One is. that the 
Lutiu-Americnn republics should be viewed in a patronizing fashion as localities 
of scant -importance. Hie other is. that since botli they and the United States 
are situated in the Western Hemisphere and have.repuhilcan forms ofgove^ 
went. American standards of judgment should be applied to them. The subject 
nevertheless, should be approached from ‘the standpoint of the historv of S 
taun , r ^' “°‘ ln or,Ier ,0 stress evidences of> similarity, but to emphasize 
aracteristics of essential unlikeuess, and henee to ascertain how the two types 
of civilization tuay be adjusted beneficially to each oth^r. 

,. A^hming that the student has been thoroughly grounded In the history of 

nZrt * *!„ !!'***’ ‘ ,e pp,slKk ‘ 8 ' to thst history which suggest a possible wn- 
tjectiin with the «>urse of events in Latin America should be utilized as vantage 
grounds from which the survey of the latter can- be undertaken. Thus f^ 
t " P 7' , 1 litio " of ‘'‘e Thirteen Colo. Ues at the time of the American 
Revolution and the later relations of the United States with Spain through the 
tension of Louisiana, would afford opportunity for a consideration of the dr- 

Zr „ , " g t0 What extent «* ph dreu distances were' responsible 

for the subsequent overthrow j>f the control- exercised by the mother countries 
concerned Then, the fact that the United States became involved in the 
struggle between France and the other Kuropeun powers from 1803 to 1815 

21"pT t0n " eX "' mina " 0 " of tl,p relntlnnehip of France to. 

™ In ?„ Z e 1' V' S bearln,r ,,p0n the c, i rUpr phas «* « f the wars of emaaci- 
nnclei.s h -f Srft r. C K A “ erl< ' n - Tll « Monroe* dqetrlue, similarly, furnishes tt 
ri T ; : "!? Storv ° f tfae rlSP * th * *n.lepe„de„t republics could . 
treatv the n*i d * *??*. lndl( ‘ tttIons - Mexicah War. the Clnyton-Bnhver 
“ ' (he °; ,e " d " m,,lfp ?to. the Civil War, the “Vii-ginliis" affair, the Santo 
Domingan episode, the attempt at American Interference In the Chilean-Peruvlan 
Wat, the establishment of the - Pan American Conference.” and the increasingly 
nmerous points of contact between the United States and the Republics ^of 
Latin America since 1880, could qji in- t rente] ns centers of departure for 
excursions into the intervening history of the Republics themselves. 

ncerihl 1 ' 6 PU ?°? ° f Wlleclate lnstrnc,| on In. the subject, the colonial period 
ecol^, eX "^ n ? n ° fnrt ! ,<,r tbfln t0 as « rt «"' general situation, political. 

T ’ ‘’h**’* 1, morfl1, and tntellectiml, la the Spanish and Portuguese 
dominions at the outbreak of the vvai£of emancipation. After n few intro- 
ductory sessions devoted to this theipe, the stoty of the national development of 
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the 'Lntin-Amerienn Republics from about 1806 onward could be presented to 
advantage during a single semester of three periods a week, preferably in the 
first term of the junior year. If desired, it would* be easy to expand the work 
so as to make It cover both terms. Given the existing state of the curriculum 
in most colleges, however, it would appear more serviceable to devote the 
second term to a study of contemporary Latin America. 

In the excellent “ Syllabus of Latin-Amedcnu History,” by Prof. William 
Whatley Pierson (University of Nprth Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1917), there are 
several books cited, any one of which might be used as a convenient manual for 
the, course, *lt would be advisable, nevertheless, for the teacher to prepare 
an outline of those phases of the history of the United States, already indi- 
cated, which could be employed ns actual points of departure. The syllabus 
In question would supply the, topics needed for Latin America. In addition 
to these, it furnishes a working list of the more available books nud articles 
for reading and reference, covering both history and present conditions. 

Since ID — or if Haiti be included, 20 — countries are involved in any genera! 
survey of Latin America, and since among them 18 have a Spnpish origin, it 
might be desirable, after dealing with the period of the wars of emancipation, 
to take up in more or 'less detail the history of certain typical .countries in the 
Spanish group, rather tfinn attempt to handle them all. The list chosen should 
comprise the republics in and west of the Caribbean Sen, with which the 
United States from time to time has come into closest contact, and a number 
of tfhe South American nations as well. In the former. Culm. Mexico, and the 
Central American republics viewed practically as a group; in the latter, 
Argentina, Chile, either Venezuela or Colombia, and either Peru or Bolivia, 
could he selected to represent the Spanish-Amerlcan countries. The history 
of Brazil,* of course, must be studied, not only because of Its intrinsic im- 
portance, but because it deals with the Portuguese element In the evolution 
of Hispanic America. * * 

THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY Of THE NEAR EAST AND NORTH- 

ERN AFRICA. 

By Abthub I. Andeews, 

Professor of History and Public Law, Tufts College. 

The Near East comprises Turkey, ^including Constantinople, Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, and Armenia ; the Balkan States, including Greece^; the Caucasus, 
Persia, Egypt^and northern Africa. Russia must hlso have some consideration. 
Tills is the Mohammedan East, pafct and present ; a Mohammedan world, some- 
times united but more often as divided against itself as is the Christian world, 
For centuries now Mohammedanism has been the one most constant factor and 
element of this Near East. Every factor, however, must be taken into account, 
political, economic, social, historical* racial, religious, in the case of every 
nationality. The student preparing for foreign trade must systematize ids study 
in every way possible and assign an amount of time to each commensurate with 
its relative importance. 

The first of these factors is the purely historical. Nowhere in the world does 
the historical background count for more than in the Near East. The prestige of 
history is what sustained the Turk in power. The episodes of Serbian, Bulgarian, 
Roumanian, Georgian, and Armenian history which these nationalities cherish, 
they cherish with a tenacity that we must appreciate, if we are to understand 
them and their interests. Possibly most important of all are the Greek tradi- 
tions which have shaped the policies of Greek rulers, kings, or ministers. It 
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is not too much to soy that the Greek and the Armenian, the Serb, t%Bulg«r, 
and the Georgian, antj. finally, most emphatlcaljy, the Turk owed their social! 
Industrial, and economic status very largely to the current of hl$iorv that swept ‘ 
them together the way it did. - 

The geographical factor can easily be underestimated in considering the 
history of as well ns the conditions of the Near East. The student must know 
the arrangement of mountain and river valleys in the Balkan Peninsula, the 
distribution of seas. Red, Mediterranean, Aegean, Blaek, and Caspian* of gulfs 
like the Persian and of straits like the Dardanelles and Bosoms.; of the 
river vnlleys of Mesopotamia and Egypt ami of the Caucasus Mountains, the 
Armenian Plateau, the mountain ridges of Asia Minor, the Balkans and the 
Carpathians; all these physical features have influenced ami will influence 
economic, social, and indlticnl conditions. • 

Third, the economic resources of the Near Ea*st are vastly greater than Is 
generally .understood. The variety of products, well as the quantity of pro- 
duct ion, have made it the seat of empires and long ago fastened upon h the 
eyes of imperial dreamers in Berlin ns well as in Petrograd and elsewhere. 
The story of Turkish dominion in western Asia reveals the reason for the 
backwardness of the development of these resources, mineral and agricultural v 

Most complicated of all the factors is the racial. From the Balkans to the 
< aticasus. from the Black t<utbe Iteil Sea, the mixture of races is like unto 
that in no other part of the globe. The Caucasus region has Its jwulinr 
problems, shared only partially with the eastern Asian tablelands or the 
Mesopotamian region. Second only to the Caucasus,* the Balkan perrinsnln 
presents differences of race the most complicated mid here, of course, such ' 
differences are the more Important from the fact that the Balkans are at the 
front door of Europe, not in a corner distant from civilization hut vitally 
affecting the wlmle of, Europe, while similar conditions in the Caucasus or in 
eastern Asia Minor might go on, as history has, demonstrated, from bad to 
.worse without seriously interfering with European affairs. 


The religious factor is by do means the least important. The Christian 
element is found in every quarter and so is the- Mohammedan. Even in 
Mc^potamin, along the upper reaches of the rivers, are the Nestoriniis;‘and, 
on the other hand, the Mohammedan element in the Balkans and in the Caucasus 
needs consideration. It will not do, moreover, to stop with any superficial 
distinctions. It mn.v make a very great difference politically whether the 
tribe or nation which 'you call Mobarn/nedan is Sunni or Shiah, or whether 
u people arc Greek Christians. ArmcniarJ, or Georgian, especially in Asm Minor. 

A possible division (the figures appended suggest relative weight) of such n* 
course bused upon 90 lecture periods might conceivably he as indicated below* 


(4) Ancient empires and civilizations (before Alexander the* Great) 

(3) Greek inlhicnce jn the Near Kasf> * 

{2) Homan influence in the Near East. 

(31 The Byzantine Empire. > 

(6) Islam and the Arab conquests. 

(20) The Turkish Empires. 

(18) The Balkan peoples. 

(2) Egypt in modern times. 

(7) Austria-Hungary and the Near East. 

(13) Hussia and the Near East. 

(5) Northern Africa. 

(9) The Near East as a foejis of International relations. 

Something should be snld to bring out the salient fnets concerning the great 
empires of antiquity whose seat was the Mesopotamian and Egyptian river 
valleys, a woitl about the Greek lienctration under Alexander and liij successors, 
82186°— 22 T - • 
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him! another concerning the jnfluenoe of Home. A brief study of the Byzantine 
civilization should be followed by ft sufficiently clear exposition of Moham- 
medanism and Its influence upon the peoples accepting »t There should be a 
more Intensive investigation of Turkish institutions, the development of the 
Ottoman. Empire amt a most thorough study of the origins of the Armenians 
and Georgians, the Balkan peoples and the Balkan State*. The <vmiiectinn of 
■the European powers with the people of the Near Hast, involvlngjsruiie excut* 
sions*\nto European diplomacy, should he patiently* unfoKled. Up to about 
1700, Constantinople was the renter of power; since then it has been the 
center of intrigue. l*p to then, from the Bosporus had gone out the word of 
law eastward and westward, northward and s«mth\vanl. Since then, the rndlat- 
lug lines point toward the Bosporus front London. Baris. Virhnn, Berlin, and 
IVtrugnid. These interests. economic as well pi*lit i«*sil. of cnili European 
State, including those of the Balkans, in any quarter of the Near East need to 
bfeset forth and amply explained to the full comprehension of all students. 

Under these topics should he considered the economic us well ns the political 
conditions, the trade routes of Christian and Mohammedan. the resources, agri- 
cultural. mineral, etc., of various sections during each important jierhid. Prob- 
ably the geographical factor would l>e taken up first, hut it must also he 
referred to repeatedly ns the trade conditions and productivity of each section- 
need to be noted. The diplomatic factor grows in strength Vs the course works 
Into the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. No course of this kind 
could he complete if It did not bring out the economic and political reasons 
why the Near East has been the hotbed of so many European wars. 

The history of the Near East and Africa can he covered properly In a mini* 
mum of one year (two semesters) of three hours a week of lectures, sup- 
plemented by outside reading. The presentation of the subject should he a 
proper compromise between the chronological nnd the fuplenl, with Increasing 
emphasis upon the later periods. Preferably it should come in the Junior or 
senior year of college work, since the new environment, new names, new races, 
new conditions are npt to Appall the teas mature student. Such a course might 
in some colleges he combined with one in Russian history and Institutions, 
but tills is to cramp both subjects. Russian history should be studied Inten- 
sively, of course, by any students of the Near East* 'Then? again, it should 
Is* preceded by one course at least In general European history, and. if possible, 
by a course in European governments. - Such a strong European background 
,is absolutely essential. Courses in transportation, commerce, government, 
modem languages, and the like might profitably he pursued simultaneously with 
one on the history of thp Near East to mutual advantage. 
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THE FAR EAST AND AUSTRAI>S1^. 

Hy I'AYKON J. Theat. 

, /'nifronr of liixturn, I.c1->n*l &htnfortt,j Jr. § < [‘sirrrfdv- 

Tito traveler or sojourner in a foreign land will profit from his visit 
hi 'proportion to his preparation to make the most of his nppi.rmnlty. Tho 
man who knows nothing about the i>eoplc with whom he comes in contact, their 
history, t In? rise imd development of their institutions, will mono among them 
as it wore with n film over his eyes. And in., no part of the world Is It more 
Important for the American business ntau or Government ofllcinl ta Ik* familiar 
with the life -of the people limn in the Far East, Because we possess u Euro- 
pean civilization we fim! nmrh that is easily intelligible us we travel In Europe; 
In South America, or In Africa, where nil the lands are under Kuropenn e'en* 

• trol. Moreover, in high school and college the*hlstory of European States is 
offered U* the splints. Itut in Eastern Asia, ns well ft s In Turkey and Egypt, 
tiie American, conies contact with undent civilizations which ‘present few 
pmntKpf contact with his own, except in so far as they 'have been modified 
in the recent years of European intercourse. In. India and Indp-Ohlnn, tho 
Fdist Indies, China and Japan, the American can not Interpret native life in 
terms of Ids western experience. He must know something of the history of 
the people and their civilization. This .mil he obtained best through- study. 
Rarely does it limn on the ground have time for thoughtful reading, although' 
h** acfpilres a mass of detailed Information through experience. It should be 
the duty of the American college, to oftVr instruct hat which may help such 
students as enter the foreign trade or the (hixVrumonP .service^ to understand 
the new environment In which they must serve. 

Australasia presents a far simpler problem, There, In Austral in nnd New 
Zealand, tw Americaa finds u purely British i>eople enguged in mustering a con- 
tinent, ns Die people of tha United States and Cnnndn have done and nre doing. 
T|ie civilization Is British, modified by certnin iocul natural conditions. The 
history of tin* people is economic and social rather tliau military and political. 
The American who knows English history and is .familiar with modem social 
.jhid industrial progress can easily follow the development of the British people 
of Australasia. * % 

A college course In these fields, designed to meet the needs of Americans who 
an* to serve abroad* may be worked out in several ways.- qA program, which 
has been in use for 14 years, is much as follows. The conntrleSvOf Asia, from 
the Indus ltiver to Bering Straits, are treated in one course; and Australasia in 
another and much briefer one. In the former course* a brief historical back- 
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frrountl, with reference to the development of the political, economic, social, and 

religious ideas of the ptvph*. is presented. Then, in conmHMi.m with the Kuro- 

penn |Mssc*sioiiH in the Far Kasi — India, lndo-t'lrina. NrthcHands Ind'a. SF 

IhtIii n careful stuily i s math* of the way in which tin*. noiqucst «r (••rupiitidh 

wns effected, Tlds mils mi a' s|veml stinl^ *d the rl-c ot the i;riii>h Fu*p*r« 

in Indin. In dentin;: with f tn N*| states of t . ■/* .* j *:t t*. an.* Siam, 

Jhe emphn-ds [s phu^r the exeats s ii.v the esiald.Antieni ,*? tteau rein- 

tlons tad o|«*u emnnienv with those nntion-.Mn the inidTile of n;.* ninetivnth » 

century. As tile discussion advances into tltc nn*iv modern tin* roicddera* 

tioii^lH‘4 fillies more deluded. Sjs-cial emphasis i t laid n|*.n the dext-lopmem of 

foreign rights tinder s.ue»v>st\e treaties. nn«l upon the growth of ti.ivi;:ii {lade. 

The < -nurse wall ars'd ii tvnain amount of readjustment exery vear^in order 

to allow for n I'oiimderntion of (tie mi*st recent events. Mieli as, tor example, i*it* 

Slim- .Input iese negotiations, the Far Fast in the World War, the I.aasin- lshil 

Boles, atid the Washington conference. 

, \ 

Mteh a course should In 1 otYered pi luiarily Tor up|vr classmen. Tin* student 
will prolit tiniKt front’ll who has taken courses in Furnjxo:i» and Ametuan his* 
tory and enn correlate i*vents ui *as| and west. A study of unfamiliar jusiph-s, 
customs. and institutions, culls for a certain' maturity of Judgment which n 
fresh n m n ra rely en.lu.vs. As it pivpaiuthm for foreign tcrviiv. it should U* taken 
«u near the close of tlie college course ami t he Itegjtiniijg of overseas employi .-lit 
as jMissihh*. 

A eoprse. as outlined. should he allowed nr least three hours a u«vk fortwo 
semesters, or live hours a Week lur t\xo (punters. If it is desirable to online 
tlie consideration to eastern Asia alone, omitting India, .Malaya. «oml the Fast 
Iinjies ; then ouc semester or one quarter would Mitlnv. But it thought is given 
to the vastm'ss of tlie area to be i*o\erod, the man) States and j*ei.ples, tlie two 
great civilian ion/ w ith wliieh the average student 1ms had no entitmt whatever, 
nud the jsUcntitil iitt|HUinmv «»f eastern Asia tu the future, jlien as much time 
will Ik* given to this suhj«vi as to iiny of the major courses in history oljcred hy 
the institution. • 

In the of A tint ra la sin, jt two- 1 tour coiirsc f* *r a semester, or three hoiira 
fm* n quarter, would suffice. 'This would glve.time for a study of the history of 
tlie two rag ions, and for u study of the imlitieul. economic, ami social life of 
the |H*ople: to day. 
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OLITICAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES.' 


By Fkepkric L. Paxson, 

Professor of History, University of Wisconsin. 

For practical use in the field of foreign trade aiid business the background 
of American history must include two main groups of facts, (1) the underlying 
historical ideals that form the basis of political discussion, and (2) the appli- 
cation, during the last half century, of these ideals to the changing world in 
which we tiud ourseh'es. It is not possible to understand the present without 
constant recurrence to the ideas and events of the last three centuries; and it is 
equally impracticable to use to immediate advantage the history of the United 
States prior to 187.7 unless the connecting links between that year and the . 
present are clearly seen. 

The history of the colonial period and the constitutional period to the close 
of the Civil War presents a picture without it parallel of a people reduced to the 
simplest terms, pushing their organized life across a continent, and striving in 
their agencies of government to meet the problems raised by their duily ex- ^ 
istence. The big problems that were met and solved were those of — 

(1) A practicable freedom; for farmers working alone, or in small groups, 
were free in fact, and there was neither existing power to bring them Into 
subordination nor desire on their parf to surrender liberties. 

♦ (2) A basis for representation. In solving which they had no option but to 
dwell Upon the equal rights of similar areas or groups in determining their 
common destiny ; and which forced them to drift away from any workable baste 
that the British Empire could understand; * 

(3) A compromise between local freedom and central control, which was 
reached when the 13 colonies formed themselves Into a Federal Republic of 
enumerated powers. # 

Democracy, representation, and federation, as thus enumerated, contribute all 
the basic ideas to the history of the United States. On top of these,* the 
colonlftl period takes its true proportions, giving the opportunity for democracy 
to take shape In the wilderness and ripen into self-consciousness. 
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The American Revolution In Its relution to representation has always been 

t.rA a H C0 ?f eqU ^ Ce ° f t “ e di “' ereut «^ien«s of the British peoples' 
n tr Ue the Atlantic. We are now coming to see in it more anti more of the 

reaction of frontier democrats against a society whose doors were nearly closed 
mid whose social layers had become stiff and impermeable. The, democratic 
resolutions that elected Jefferson in 1800 and Jackson In 1828 wereVmly repetl-. 
turns of un» original concussion that rent the British Kml>iiv. # 

i./t-s.f r< nT!'. ° f “ !‘" t 1 io " Ul Ciove,nmont America between its inauguration 
m 1,89 and its survival la the Civil War provides the details for the study of 
lederuiism. In a siuiple people the place of any Federal Government was ueces- 
sar.lv that of judge ami soldier and tax collector.. The really important Z- 
sous! mutters were local in character; and just ds our colonists detested taxa- 
tion without representation, their border-state grandchildren disliked to be 
subonl, anted to absentee control. The States’ rights principle came to them 
at this point, and for 80 years we see a graduul evolution, as society became 
more and ever more complex and as relationships became too broad to be con- 
trolled by any State. 

Before -the death of John Marshall the law had heen provided for os broad 
an extension of national |mvers as necessity might dictate. Sluverv and terrl- 
torla 1 control and land and railways then proceeded to dictate that necessity. 

at last the balance was swung, in the sixties, from a Federal Government 
prevailingly local in emphasis to a xNationul Government encroaching of necea? 
s it. v upon Uk '\\ | powvrs. ' * 

In the groups of fia ts related these processes we find the whole vocal, ulary 
of po iticai debate in America. ,\’o American trader, at home or abroad, cun 
cl himself informed unless he understands ti.ese facts in their correct settings, 
and relationships. Nor can lie use his information to best advantage unless he 
sees, in much greater detail, the steps by which the new Nation lias broadened 
Its ramifications since the Civil War, though ever preserving its organic con. 
nectlou with the fundamentals of democracy, representation, und federalism, 
ll.o whole world ^to-day n.n have from this phase of our history more that is 
fill of promise for International reconstruction than it can from all the rest 

jiihiok y* 

In the 10 yours Just past an Industrial society has replaced an agricultural 
bringing with the change alterut'ous in kind and quality thut are not yet 
appreciated. Freedom has ceased to be a matter of little law, or none, as 
Jefferson wanted It, and has become a matter of much law and wise law. ih 
a crowded world the right to be free is matched by the rights of others to be 
let alone; The police power has arisen to abridge rights that ran unques- 
Honed in the open tonus. . Our States have been made over In the process of 
meeting these needs, while the Nutlonul Government has unfolded power after 
iKiwor. 

Political history must deal with new varieties of facts because of these 
changes in .the nature of government and can not be prevented from taking 
on on economic, and social aspect. The tariff, the cukrency, bunking, railroad 
and corporation control, and social legislation have all crowded Into -the halls 
of Internal politics, while thb subject-matter of international relations has 
become each year more completely a problem of trade relationahlps 
The American abroad needs to know the relation of his conntry to all those 
currents. He needs to see how a tariff in the United States, perhaps, may cur- 
tail an export business in 0 neighbor country und by reducing Its people to 
indigence cut off their buying power, so greatly as to stop their Imports from 
a second neighbor, whereby, through the double cessation of trade, a third power 
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may find it# ships lying empty and unneeded at its docks and its shipyards 
no longer able to buy the steel and iron of the American miners. The world 
has become ’complex— so complex that only an historical interpretation, re- 
inforced by all that economics and sociology and political science con add, can 
hope to clear Its tangles, Rut now, ns never before, there is the hope that 
in the next generation the world will meet its problems with science and sin- 
cerity, and may tind in our history some* clue to the Interactions of Jealous 
autonomy anti common interest, of private freedom and public efficiency, that 
may make it easier to promote the next great step toward international coopera- 
tion. , 

For general reference purposes ip American political history there is no bet- 
ter guide than A. R. Hart’s The American Nation, A History. In the 25 vol- 
umes of thts cooperative work may be found not only the essential facts of 
history, hut useful classified bibliographies on all Important topics. For class 
use the four small volumes in the Riverside -History of the United States, by 
ProfS; Becker, Johnson. Dodd, and Pnxson, cover and interpret t he whole 
period. Useful textbooks ior the period since the Revolution are O. R. Fish’s 
National Development, ami F. U. Faxon’s Recent American History. With those’ 
works as a base It is possible to conduct the course in American history at 
any place in the college course, but with particular advantage later than the 
freshman year. In many universities general American history is a basic 
course for sophomores. If two years can be. given to the subject, the second 
, course* may; well he restricted to recent American history and come in the 
senior year. For the best advantage at any point the course nr courses must 
be thoroughly coordinated with the busic courses in political economy and gov-, 
ernment. * - 

COMPARATIVE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS AND POLITICAL^SlS- 
-TORY OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

By Fkf.de me A. Ogq. 

Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin, 

That persons preparing for employment in foreign trade should be familiar 
with the political systems of the principal nations and with modern political 
history Is eminently desirable ; for admission to the foreign service of the Gov- 
ernment such training is indispensable. Obviously there are here two subjects 
(1) Comparative government and (2) political history. Under the severest 
limitations that can be adopted, both are, in subject matter, very extensive; and, 
although interrelated, they may be tuught to best advantage separately. 

Instruction in comparative government should he based upon, or he so planned 
as to convey, a thorough understanding of the political Institutions of the United 
States. State and local government call for relatively little attention. But. 
(he Federal Government must be known in detail — the nature and limitations 
of its powers, the processes and effects of legislation, the operation of the courts, 
and especially the organization and workings of the administrative system. The 
treatment of the, subject in tbfe usual courses in civics in the secondary- schools 
will not sufll'Ci&^Ir tlf# 16 gft and administrative sides particularly, the candi- 
date must carry his study considerably further. 

Grounded in American Government, the student must be made familiar with 
the political institutions of other nations. What foreign Governments will be 
jttudled must depend somewhat on the amount of time available. The English 
Government must, pf course; be included. The French and German systems are 
hardly less Important. The political scientist pays much attention to the Swiss 
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PUrP?>i0S ° f for< ‘ iBn tra,1e aml ^roSsn service tlie imtlve land of 
tli». initiative mill the referendum may be largely Ignored. The Itnllnn, Dutch, 
mill Scnnilinnvlau Governments can he surveyed very briefly. And » small 
amount "f time shmild bo reserved for Japan nml Ijntin America. 

lie '«tudy of these Government* slumld lie primarily descri|itive. but with a 
Musi deni of comparison. The first requisite Is that each political system shall 
l.e UMderstood ns nu ei.tity-its origins and irrowth ( briefly 1 , the structure of 

the executive, legislative. and judicial mnehi,,ory..(he divisions I limit,, t |„„ s . 

" f l ’°"‘“'' s, 1 , . ,urrc ‘" t hnddenm of reform or reorganization. the character and inflir- 
eme of political parties. Wherever comparisons can nccurntelv be drawn, they 

wiTh l lZ k r" I'" 0 ' 0 Th « composition of legislative bodies, the 

'T , Z . S - VSI ""' V - " f tl,e contra! authorities over local 

^ittmue. committee systems-these and many other thing* cau 
j»<I\,iut,iwoiisl\ ht' viewed on enmpamtive lines. 

The held of political history is so eiiormoii.s that It becomes a mutter ef con- 

of ,l e ,vJ , V ,0 T k 0fr ,I,P p,,rtl0,,s th,,t ^ mnst mortal to students 
l e ru r" r , emUm - A ' V ° rkinK kn ‘ wta b* of the general his, on- of 
td i ,e ! im ,lm , i 7 aSSU,1,e,1 ■ • ItPy °'" 1 thiB - ‘J>e principal need Is familiar- , 
'*? 1 V '/ ,0 ' T " f '" 0<,ern Kur, r- If stl „lcn, can he Riven 

.. stemiitle instruction in Knrotiean Jilstory from the period of the rise bt the 

modern nations, so I, the bettor. But at any rate his studies mnstiver 

hiiropehn .ml, on,, I and InternntioRnl developments since the era of Na.Xon 

'with | S 'T 1,11 f """ PSs - Sinw " ,0 ^nco., Jonn, m War. He should he familiar 
the main currents of domestic history of at least a half-dozen of the leart- 

„ n no, 7 "V W | l , ,1 1 ‘ thp " ,r!rPr p,ms, ‘ s ,,f ‘I'P'omatH- and military history. He 

not Ik- too. well Informed on the national policies, Ihe pnrtv programs the 

ments 1 ’ mM he'f leemle * * ' ' *"« ‘'Uhhuercial methmls^iid nehi JS • 
on n ft no Preceding the World War; and it does not r«,uire argu- 

,'t n,af h ^. " l,ouW kn "' v «>e history of the war, and of its reactions upon 
national conditions and policies. In all of Umlr more striking phases Outshle 
of the Eiii-otionn Add. the political history most worth glving tinie to is 7mt 

the “A if (’ ^Niwep* " l,IV Chlnn nn ‘ l Japan> ,,ml ‘hat of I -nt In America. chiefly 

The most desirable nllotnietit of time for the two subleets of comparntlve 
gnyernmct.t and political history Is n year to each. that Is a vel ZZZltU 

£ Smc ■ m ‘"r exp ^“ s 11 ™ k - »«* to \ZTZ ; S 

- p . 01 , s to ,y an<J a toilf-yfoir for govern inent. After this, a Vmlf-yeir 
r 8 F , ina " V ’ “ PO!lS,b,e t0 hHn,l,e *"* t'vo suh|eets togeHuu^ 

v,>nr c™ n 'TcmM ",, mt mUSt ^ " ,,nlnf " nv f«"hion, in a hnlf- 

hlstorT^fh ™ri , "h CO ' ,rsP "'° Uld - preR,,m " h| 5-- he In the main political 
Ivhmever t l l " nrv * ,r " of th “ '"*"«<■* governmental systems. 

tl,« f I , * Ve " ""‘a* s "hJ«-‘s. the courses should he taken only after 

inlor snd vonf " f “' r ° f l " nt " r,,v ' “» by persons in the 

junior and seniqf years of our college and universities 

No sliiRle method of presentation is under all elmimstnnee* to be preferred 
,7e7f7s7 , V'77' i ,""', i,m ° f lo, ' lu,:< ® an< * *‘‘,1** discission (with freque^ written 
n . . T "'° Rt Cm% to elvc hcHt ,esults - Whatever the method 

in the classroom much stress must be placed on the student's rea«lin« and stmlv 
Approximately half of this reading should tnke the form of deflTlte lu r^ • 

n i'sSr^ 8tUd T t8 ,n the »be ren , Hinder Should he SES 

o hlf „mf7 r. aCOOrUn “ Ce Wl,h his Interests nnd tastes, from books and 
" UterlH ' H rec °nimende<l by the instructor. There is much advantage in 

bS Imif7r, en n7', 8t r lent . f° m8ke an lntenslv » study of a comparatively smuU 
but Important topic, with a view tea written report or thesis. 
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DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

By Cart. Rusbelt. Fish, 

Professor of American History, University vf Wisconsin , 

The importance of the study of the diplomatic history of the United States, 
In training for a career in foreign commerce is obvious, for what Is oar 
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dlpjomacy but the dealing of Americans with foreigners? Exactly tie same 
problems .of differing national characteristics and points of view have con- 
fronted our diplomats, as daily confront our merchants. The same prim • 
ciples, the same methods, menu success for the one, as for the other. 

Nor is it probable that the sitbject need be handled in Ay special way for 
students intending to go into foreign trade. The fundamental principles of 
bargaining by men responsible’ to others are always the same? The nearer, 
one gets to what Is fundamental hi agency, and the handling of unfumiliar 
sensibilities, and the hnrmoflizing of conflicting Interests, the nearer one gets 
to what is valuable to any man engaged on the mercantile side of business, 
foreign or domestic, and the nearer one gets to what is fundamental in 
diplomatic history. 

One distinctive advantage of diplomntlcJiistory over other fields for teaching 
1 hi i*i >oses is that the actual human handling of cases can be studied with greater 
minuteness.- We can see men actually 1 about the council table, can follow the 
argument ns it goes backward and forward, and often know what the con- 
testants thought about when they weut home that night. This Is an oppor- 
tunity which one can not aiford to miss, and the purpose of the teacher should 
not lie a smooth, proportioned survey of the whole. Of course there are facta 
that all should know, and general tendencies are of the essence of the thing 
taught. In spots, however, there should J>e enough time and emphasis, to 
bring out every detail of the picture, while connections and setting may be 
impressionistically sketched*! n, provided that one remembers that impression- 
ism is art aphd hot chaos. 1 

The effort should be made, to so select the leading episodes as to show 
Americans in negotiation with a variety of nationalities. Individuality must 
not he neglected, for its importance and tln> JmiMirtnnce of a man’s knowing 
himself, and adopting the. method suited to Ids personality, can not be over- 
emphasized. Yet characteristics that ore prevailingly American, or Spanish, * 
or Japanese, can be made strikingly apparent, and are permanently a factor. 

\ Naturally, diplomatic encounters should lie. so bundled as to bring out as far 
Xus possible. the permanent relationships between the United Stafes and the 
several nations of the world, for in most cases the causes of diplomacy are 
the causes of business. Of course this Is not always the case, for much busi- 
ness flows without producing any international commotion. Consequently, 

- careful attention should he given to the structure of ordinary diplomatic rela- . 
tionships, the working and changes of our Stole Department and diplomatic and 
consular services, through which this streom of noncohtentlous intercourse is 
kept smooth. On the other hand, many* seusutlonal diplomatic episodes that 
filled tlie* press for time may he scantily mentioned or altogether neglected. 

If they proceed from .purely accidental cause. Yet enough such cases should * 
lie fondled to show that accident, or apparent accident, has significance. 

A course in diplomatic history should not be a course in international law, 
but it Involves a familiarity. with it, andean understanding of Its fundamental 
* principles, in much the same -way as does the life of a merchant dealing with 
- foreign countries. 

Personally I began by giving an ull-year’ course of two houys a week. This 
ran over the whole flWd of our diplomacy. In the revolutionary period em- 
phasis was centered on diplomatic method ; in the period of the Napoleonic and 
Civil Wars, on international law. The dash of unconscious national tendencies 
was brought out In connection with the expansion .of American territory, partic- 
ularly between 1830 and 1860. The Monroe doctrine and its corollaries make a 
logical story about which to unfold the course of American policy, and our mod- . 
ern Caribbean and Far Eastelh policies forni a transition from the old to the new, < 
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Witlrflie beginning of the recent war I have t re« the subject in a three- 
liour, oiie-scmostcr course. leaving out the expansion umvi-ment. and devoting 
the .wliole time to the technique of diplomacy and evolnrion of Anmricjm intlicy. 

It has been my exjterionce that the subject matter of the course. tie* handling 
of legal concepts, long-coin intittl policies. and 'particularly the fiindaiucniuls 
of human contact in negotiation, make it too advumvd lor sophomores. Juniors 
and seniors succeed according to their ability. On tlu- other innd. maturity 
is relatively more ini|»ortunt than special training, and I have not found that 
students without historical background are under any greater disadvautage 
•, than they are fti' any advanced course. ■ 

A course Mn diplomatic history is* best given by lectures, textbooks, and m-ca- 
sional quizzes If the lecturer tries to give all the tissue of connecting incident, 
ft takes lip so much time that there is not sufficient nppnrl unity for interpreta- 
tion. On the other liaud a tcxtlumk can scarcely give the detail neees<ary to got 
the full value from the |>ersoital side of the negotiations. Without quizzes, .the 
precision of conception mvessary to appreciate the legal ppinis is not apt to 
develop. The studeiil also shouht have ait opportunity to use the sources. 
Almost any collegiate library contains the basic government documents, and 
the works ami lives of I lie lending' American diplomats, such as Franklin, Jay, 
the Adamses, Seward, and Hay, us well us some foreigners. No one should 
be allowed to escape some contact AfjUi these men. 

Two popular misconceptions hiiTO^endcd in the past to cause the public to 
neglect our diplomats* history, in the first place, most men of present-day 
affairs have long held the belief Hun -our foreign relations have been without 
coherence or signilicance. A moment's thought should convince thorn that 
events nt least must have had n trend, and Hint of infinite significance to our 
every tiny life. A little study will convince them that the ablest men of the 
Nution united their wisdom to form a logical policy for dealing wi-tli our 
„ • International relationships: that not only have onr foreign relations !>eou \itfd 
to us, hut we have had a diplomatic record of which to be proud. 

The second reason for our neglect td study J Ids ns|>ect of our life has been 
because Americans have lived cohvineed that we had full employment for our 
energies at home and shquld so employ them. The very fact of onr lack of 
interest in* our national diplomacy has a close relationship to our failufe in 
the«j>ast to grasp our full commercial opportunities In other lauds, interest 
. 1,1 un(1 know lodge of the one Is largely dependent upon that of the othef, and 
a study of onr foreign relations and the development df oUc- foreign trade 
logically should So hand in hand. . . *. 
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THE ’FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

By John n. Latan£, 

Professor of American History, John* Hopkins University, 

A democracy which undertakes to control its own foreign relations ought to 
know Komct hi ng about the subject/’ — Et.ihr Root. 

I'rior to the Spanish War and the acquisition of the Philippines onlv easunl ' 
nttyntion wns given hy the Ainerlenn public to the foreign relations of the 
l nltod States. The Monroe doctrine defined pur I-atln-Amerlean policy, while 
the tradition of isolation hard been so rigidly ntihered to that w« gave little heed 
t» what was going on in other parts of the world. The threatened partition of 
t hinn. the announcement nf the open-door policy, nnd the participation of 
American troops in the relief expedition to Peking in 1000 brought us for the 
hrst time into the full current of world polities, our diplomacy, which had 
hitherto been concerned exclusively with American questions, now became ex- 
ceedingly complex; nnd our historic policy of Isolation, still cherished as a 
tradition, ceased to correspond with the actualities of international re- 
lations. Our entrance Into tile World War In 1017 was the natural nnd -foevl- 
talde consequence of our position as a world power interested In the same 
degree with other powers In matters which concern the peace nnd welfare of 
the community of .nations. Questions of foreign policy will undoubtedly be 
among the most vital Issues of the future, and the study of our foreign reln- 
tions must be given a place In the curriculum of every American college and- 
university. . 

The whole subject of American history needs to be taught In a broader way, 
so an to be brought Into more vital relation with world history. The method 
hitherto employed of treating it solely from the American point of view, aa a 
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detached and Isolated subject, has helped to accentuate our feeling of political 
Isolation und him made u$ to a’greater or less degree blind to the duties imposed 
upon us by membership In the community of civilized nations. But a change 
In viewpoint and method in the general courses In 'American history, while 
highly desirable, is not alone sufllcleut. Diploma lie history, In order to receive 
scientific treatment, must be taught In. a separate course. It must not be pre- 
sented. after the mauner of certain even recent textbooks, as u collct'ikm of 
Interesting incidents. It is a subject which is capable of being treated system- 
atically, and it cau be taught to advantage only in close connection with the 
subject of international law. 

There Is a difference of opinion as to whether international law or diplomacy 
should come first in the college curriculum. International law furnishes the 
principles,- and diplomacy the Incidents and cases. Diplomatic history should, 
therefore. If the inductive method Is to he followed, either come first or he 
accompanied by a course In international law. The course In diplomacy should 
be preceded by a course in American history. In most college courses American 
history conies as an elective In the third or fourth year.* If courses In diplo- 
matic history and international law arc to be Introduced, American history 
should* fall In the third year, and diplomacy and International law in the 
fourth."* In the fourth year two arrangements are possible ; 'parallel courses In 
diplomacy and international law miming throughout the year, or, if time .can 
not lie found for two courses, {hen a morse in diplomacy during the first half- 
year and u course -In international law during the second half-year. 
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CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

R.v Amos S. Hkhshev, 

Prof ff tor of Political Science' and International Loir, Indiana University . 

TIip study of International rein lions deserves much moro nttonlion In our 
universities colleges. and even in the public schools than It has hitherto w- 
ce.ve<l. Prior to the outbreak of the World War. Instruction along these lines 

was so sent as to be senreoly worth men din-. Ilen.e our profouml Ignorance 

of the causes of U,e struggle and of the Issiks Involved. I„ the public schools 

problems of foreign like the Monroe doriHne may have received 

consideration in the course on American history, but they were dealt with Id 
strictly historical fashion, a yd it is to be feared that there was little discussion 
of present-day problems or tendencies. It Is possible that questions of Inter- 
national Interest were oc casionally discussed In connection with current events, 
nut nerossjirily in a frnjrmonte<l and su|>erllclu] manner. 

In our colleges, and even in our universities, conditions were not nuich better 
Frequently a course in International law was given, hut. speaking relatively | n 
only a few of our universities have advanced or more complete courses In this 
Important subject 1-oen offered. Courses In Amerlean diplomath- nls.orv hove 
usually formed a part of the university curriculum, but little attention has been 
paid to European diplomatic history or to our relations with the Far East. 

onsectnently. the Ignorance of even the educated American public has b^n 
much greater on International tliun on domestic questions 

Since the outbreak of the World War there has been some slight improve- 
inent In respect to the study of International relations. At least courses 
he • causes of the war" have come into vogue, and Instructors In European 
,mm ‘ R " V0 , " fln forn,er,y <° importance of the pe^l 

ther<, , apfK ‘“ rs evon >“* to he a very Inadequate understanding 
of the importance and scope of international n-hitions. It does not seem to be 
dearly realize,! that International law forms a relatively small Held In the tTr 
vaster area of International relations, where motives of policy arid national 
Interest are apt to prevail rather than standards based upon' legal or ethical 
coiicoptions. • WKW 

Jirr* al8 °. COnVlnw l th "‘ 0,1 r "MtalW knowledge of International. 

fron offlcl i HIT T" t0 ° narr ° W “ ba8,a ' or 18 drived ,0 ° exclusively 
m L? or diplomatic sou pees. Official documents are excellent material 
in their way. If properly Interpreted. They are. Indeed. Indispensable, though 
not always trustworthy. But they only furnish keys to a few of the doora 
which we wish to open. 

82180 °— 22- — 8 
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A knowledge of international relations .should ho based upon n study of 
realities, a proper sense of which Is often strangely Inching in diplomatists. 
The great modern Journalists nre often much safer guides. 

Ideally speaking, tlie student of iiifonintioinil relations should have both a 
comprehensive nnd intimate knowledge of all nations ami peoples, including, of 
'Course, his own. Ills first need. i*erhaps, would l>e an insight into the national 
psychology of the i**op)es or nations he is studying. Then he should have a 
knowledge of their intelhvtnnl as well as material resources, their trade re- 
lations, their history, industrial and pollthul systems, etc. ' 

But since ’’art is long and Nine is licet nig," the student Miust perforce con- 
tent himself with a more modest program. He will perhaps do Well, at lir>t 
OT least, to routine himsdf largely to a study of national policies like those of 
the doctrine oiwthc “Open (lW^aFfTTlniornailoiml problems like 

tlmso of sen* power er the Tmilom of tl,e sens, and to the causes of war. w ith 
n view to dlscox cring rem**dies or preventives. The nuoi PcsM*intul knowledge 
of all feint os (.» nut oiial interests and |tolicics and to our relations with our 
real friends and neighbors. 

Too much stress >hot|!d not he laid mxui mere geographical contiguity of 
continental isolation. Tims, our relations with the A. il. t\ powers < Arg* ntiixi, 
BrarJl, and ‘Chile) are Importuni, hut in*t us important as are our relations 
With Canada, the countries of western Enrol**, or with the people.** hindering on 
the American^ Mediterranean, i. e.. the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sx*a. 
x . ■ As an illustrnticn of tin* courses which /night he offered, attention may j>er* 
haps he culled to the work in contemporary international relations offered at 
Indlnna University during the pa>l few years. 

Since the outbreak of the World War an imperfect attempt has b«vn made to 
RI1 in to some extent this great gap in our curriculum. In addition to the' 
former course in international law, there have b«v» offered courses on “The 
eiiuses of the war,” “European International relations,” Emblems of the Ear 
East,” “ Problems »of American foreign |*ollry," “Our relations with Latin 
America,” nnd "America and the wnr.” 

As to scope and method .of treatment, it may be said that two or three hours 
during a semester huxe usually Imvij given to em h subject. Naturally, there is 
nil almost complete lack of textbooks. The lecture method of instruction, if 
used exclusixcly. is neither pruetindde nor desiraldo- fonsc«iiiently. if the 
classi*s are not too large, the seminary metluNl «»f study ami iiistructiou seems 
best mlapled to tlie situation. The student is given assigned readings and ro- 
I>orts. and these assignments are made the basis of 'discussion in the c)a<-sroom. 
To insure logical arrangement, outlines of the reports should always he written 
c.'u the blackboard. At tin* end of the semester a thesis iwith outline, 
bibliography, ami marginal fool notes) on some particular tople may lie n*- 
tpiired. An intensive ns well ns extensive knowledge of the subject is Mills ob- 
tained. The members of the class as a whole should he nnpiired to purchase 
at least one hook, ami, if possible, severe) hooks, which should serve as a 
basis for general study ami discussion-. 
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THE SIL'DY OF AMERICAN DII‘L,0MAOT. TREATIES, AND FOREIGN 

POLICY. 

R.V-A. It. Hart. _ ^ 

. Froftuor of Ooirrwwrnf, f/ortv? nf f T nfrrn*tfy. 

Two t y | n*s of h».*i rners roiu<* t*> drink tit Hie « 'tistiliuit fount of diplomatic 
proved nre fc and history— the mmi who studies tiy himeeif. and the mau who 
,ms n,, ‘ ,, l‘P* , rt unity o< systematir ndvut.nsl ni»tnieli..ii. The ;.|ipr«nieli to tin; 
desired Koal neossnrily dilT v rs in the two easi*s. The enlleuv man Is pUottHl 
from the hcKiniiiiu: t** the end of his voyage; the stdf worker nui tteeuniplish 
not him; unless he has the pr<>|>e]|in;r. power neeessary. to drive him through 
written materials mol discWh>ns. and the ha hit of putting his results together 
in a eonseeutive nud logieul form. He must somehow get into Ills mind for 
himself; mi analysis of thesuhjeet With whleh he is dealing. 

This is a hard tusk without some -sort of prellmiimry guidauee. The liest 
way to begin is on a systematic hook, not too teehnicnl. dealing with inter* 
national law, such as A. S.-Ilershey. Irlssentinls of Internatloiiat Law; tyr Wilson 
and Tucker, luiermitionaLIj.w : or T. .1. Luwremv. Principles of Internatiomil 
I-aw ; or W.-L. Hall. Internati«dial l#n\v. It Isa goml practice t«> g<» through 
sm-h a hook, pencil in hand, molerlining sjgnilicnnt words and plirases and set- 
ting down oimineutK and (juerfos in the margin. 

Tlie American student Is hound to take s|K‘eiai m*cnuut of the principles 
adopted and uppliod by tlie Stute Department and by American jurists. He 
therefon\ to be acquainted with tlie lending cases. i»articularly. those of 
the I-ederal Supreme Court. Convenient material is now provided in the jimidy 
Qj licet Ions of seJect eases particularly Cobbett, Cas*^ and Opinions on Imenia* 
tional Law ; J. B. Scott. Cases; L. B. Evans, Cases. Many important topics may 
be found in the Cyclopedia of American Qovernmeut (use the cross references). 
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One of the main inatcrhijfe for Intermit luiial law Is t mutes: ami the »i a mi- 
ll*! edlthm of l' tiited Slates treaties edited by W. N. Malloy, lu two volumes, 
ami the additional volume edited by G. Charles, are easily available. 

For the Diplomatic Service a knowledge of American diploma tic history Is of 
you rat* iudispensaWe. The student who is working hy himself should therefore 
read with cure and attention dijdomatic stories of America, of which C. It 
Fish, American Diplomacy, is the best for the pur|H»*e. Inasmuch ns It is writ* 
ten with broad knowledge mid upprecluthui of the student’s ueeds and dim* 
cutties. Tills may he supplemental hy rending the diphunatjc chapters in The 
American Nation, a history which in the twenty seventh volume of text brines 
the nil rm live down to ltll". Nearly every volume contains chapter* on diplo- 
uiatic history, which taken together make a consecutive narrative. An ab- 
solutely lndis|ensable parallel, volume Is J, W. Foster, Practice of Diplomacy, 
which la IhimhI oii the author's long ex|H*rlenct* as a diplomat. 

More detailed studies of particular questions In Internal lonal law and of 
*|iec!Hc episodes In Ainerhun diplomatic history can feadily In* found through 
the brief articles In tlie GycIo|»edfa of American Government ami their refer- 
ences: and through claiming. Hart, and Turner. Guide to flic Study nnd 
Rending of American History, with ehd*drate bibliography of the earlier and 
cs|Hvlti!ly recent diplomatic problems. A. 11. Han's Foundations of Foreign 
Policy Includes a list of authorities lu American diplomacy down to limi. lu 
A. B. Hurt, American History. Diplomacy, and Government, will Im> found at 
sect Iona G-M*T> tt set of ptl topics, with brief outlines mid s|*viiie reloroiuvs; 
also at sections - HM-1WI. a set of HO serial topics with mure elaborate 
. references. 

Tin* young man who Inis the np|Wirt unity of college and university courses lu 
Intermit fonuL law* and diplomacy has the broader op|*»rt unity of fitting Ills 
work In with other fields. In a scqiicihv of fpnniil courses. The first niNvsslty — 
fid’s applies ^ airs* to the self preparing young iiiau~~is g»*id grounding lu 
English coni|>ositioii. Iiichnting the declining art of s| tell lug. The ordinary 
processes of orlfhmelic an* useful to any public ollielal. and a thorough knowl- 
edge of geography, physical and t»oliticni. is essential. Soinewlu-re In the course 
should copie a study of French, Spnulsli. and German sutlh lent to enable the' 
student to read books and newspapers hi those languages with ease: and also 
to possess a s| caking knowledge of at jeast one. It is of prime liiqsirtance 
that the future consul and diplomat should lie aide to understand -what the 
other fellows an* doing. 

Of course, the future diplomat will make himself familiar with the history 
of Kunqte and of the Fulled Sta’tes. so as to know what lias ticcn going oil In 
the big world of which diplomats hike notice.; and so- as to trace the develop- 
ment of international law ami Tf tfrtdH flcuR present questions of territory, trade, 
colonization, and national Influence. HSi^ellcnt Instruction for reader and 
student are <\ D. Ilium, French I to volut lot vam I Europe, since 1^1 f*. or Carlton 
Hayes. Political and Social History of MiHlerm ^urun cT'T: S. Bassett. Fnifeil 
States, adds special omrses on Russia, Uitin America, mid flic Orient, fields 
in which future dtplomiwy Is likely t«» |>e particularly vivid. 

A formal course In International law, should come In the second or (hint 
year of a college course, on fop of and alongside the narrative historical 
courses. A good parallel Is a course in American <on$tltutiomil law or in com- 
parative government. Eater In the college course the student must take ad- 
vanced and special courses In International law and diplomatic history. He 
should not fall to study the history of trade and commerce. At least one system- 
atic course in economics should be tuken. 
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In. Hipsp courses, especially those on lubTnntionnl la\c and dlplnmnrv.\i© 
sfulonl should ,\p iihundimt written work. Nollilnis Is more useful to a pub** 
inmi ttniii fju ili i> Jn up mid elmuly prp**httiit! Iftfnnniitioii'ott n ki*v|(1c 

Mihjivt. It Is very dosirntdp to write nt leost one tdiibornu* thesis on none one 
lopk- In Amorim n dlphunmy txNjuIrln^ th.* npplioniioii of principles of luter- 
imtloti.'d low. ^ 

All Mils rh^s work should Ik* supplemented by pan! prlvme. reudittj; In Ills- 
tor. government, nnd dlplonuiey. Ibnd ll\es of pniotiond diplomats, suehwil 
Willitnu K. Seward and John liny, mid reinintsoenoo* of men like John \V. 
I- ester mid Andrew* I*. White, to reveal the inner workings nfYli© State IK*paxi* 
inent and the embassies. 

*1 he svlf-t earlier and the university man nl.ke must form the haldt ofbrlnff* 
in * I Yenisei ves to Ixuik , hy niakln*: brief alMnieis nf the volumes time they 
bundle, by (minim: outlines of hn|K>rtuni subjtvis wiih which they deal; by 
suhtnlitini: six sm h examlnaiioiis and tests ns are possible: by try Int; to bring 
toother into om* group iheir nmoiubnimvK and tliouuhtts so Mini whaboer 
lln> tiiii> read. study. «.r think about w ill Ikmt uimn their umiu subject of study. 


REFERENCES. 

.1 sir rood (Hphtmatp and Imt* motional £«&/<«/», 


I'hfliintn 


In * n f* Hurt. Alla-rt Ituafinefl. and Turner. Frederick Jackson. Guide to tin. 

I tiV*^ " AUi,,| b\*n lt*o. and .uimti'-iinu td, (ino»4 r«., 

ki i'll"".! etaiioin blMb^f.i |.hb* of diidniiiutb .•v.-no mi l pcrlds. IV (nde*. 

H.m 4IUM ini>titii-||. Ain.-rb* nt war; a handbook «,f jiatrb'lh N,. w York 

iM-orp* M.-lhintn Co. IHIK* * **• 

« .V.h.! I:’ ^ " 'J iv.i“ «.« v;." '.!,v: w K - « <b* 

i..Sl>;’! ,, r VM * <hf |-rln.l|uil work, nn illpl.'uiacy down 

— . 7, , «f A»w!;*! hbury. •tiplunm. y amt I f„r .-tan. 

I'fi'bt. Mhw* . Harvard l nhrsliv, l nfoti IVisi., ll»os, 

^'’ver.il lists «f .llploni.Ml, b.pi.s | tplf \U. lrtU-107. 270-2*21 
t» |*f ' itlr r-'fi h'nn's .lout || to 1 IK IS . '• 


Cam- 


wit h 


Mol. mu: him. An.lr.-w C.. ,iod Harl.AIUn Hindincll. r.f, Crcbusstl* of American Hoc. 
rrtiiMfiii. a vols. New York. H. Appleton a c„ . inn. 1 Aimrican «*>*• 

t> V. ,r ! , *r Mr,tl hono r, a- " treatise j.rtble*" on Interna- 

« r Ibll I Ebi'lw>r«t, 0ri J n.b'^ * ’ ' '* *‘ f Uttl * ,,f «vfer.Mi.v* .not to connection with 


M.Hin JmIui IMut-o „f Ion nniti«*n«l law. as cuiltndhd . . . csncclallv In doeu- 

’"k!;, , n, .:r!..r.'.r.!o, .n.'Vn ^ ,n - " •*»■. "-«• 

i.w ,n , * ,e «"•"« 

i 

Cnhiprtulinm*. 

Amrrlrnn Jmirt.il Intmnnll.M.al law. With au|.pl-niPii« of dommanta. (Q»ar- 

* ) nr * t - baker \ isirhts A to., inter (Hford fnivcraltv Press. ] VHlT 

hi,.,!MTh K, l ^b* f "r Mmhnts and ntteliors of <1i|tbi"incv anrt * tt | )««• ; 

JilmiiMq* in Infornintloi; and onnvmlenr*** 

AlTler i ran ymrUxik NoW \ork. li.Mtipluroii A Co.. lilo7- , 

.. . A.i.iua 1 liii lmln^ MM-thm* m ^rtiathmai and for. |*rrt relations. 

MoMiichliii. Andrew t . and Hart. Alt»ert Pus ( ds. Cv.-lnm-dlc of American Oor- 

criinn-iit. .1 voIk. \t-w ^tirk. I». Appleton A Co.. P.»M. 

Nnip.-ro U s " ittwtls.- arlu b>^ " and tnnie numliers of brief sneepir articles on 
diplomacy onll International law. Cse the cross r**ferenees and «• In bo rule Index. 


SVbrf Ttraiitr* on Intrrnationat /. nr. 


Havls. ^leortfe ft. 


The elements n f International taw. with an aceonnt of 
.. ..■"Stt'f* «»»« historical deTHopment. :td etl. New York. llariKT A Bros 
Ilall, \y^liaoi lailwitrd. A trentlM* on International law. 7th <*dL by A. i 

OxfoM. t Inrendon Press. 1UI7. 1 6s p. f 

Mot\ servii'eable Kmcllsh work, for cfasoes or private studv 
I, ^ l> 555’p An, ° H S «f loten.atlot.al law. New York;* Macmillan 

l^wrenm.^ J. Tlie principles of International law. 4th mI. Boston. B. t 

.Oppeuhelm. E. Int«*rnaHonal taw. Vol. II. War and neutrality. 2d ed 
E : is (Invn A Co.. 19)2. 

A 1st litgnlMhed Koffllsh authority. 

84? ° t VnamuUon' M 910 Cia “ lc '* of iwterDa t*p»«l W'ashlnfton, D. C, 


Its orlfrlQ^ 

inos. 

\ Itlmrinw. 

Co^ 1912. 

. Heath & 
New York, 

Carnegie 
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Stockton, Clfi&es. 

1014, «ie p. 

Wwtlflko. John. International law. 

Putnam's Sons. 1010. 

Wll8 ?S*3 0 p° ree G^a^t0ll, Handbook, of International law. St. Pa^l. West Pub. Co.. 1910. 

Official Material if. 


Outlioe9*of international law. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Pan 1 : Pi*ce; Part II: War. New York. G. P. 


I’aul. 

J 


Malloy. William M. Tn^itlcs. conventions, international arts, protocols ami argiunents 
ed Motes of AniiTlen •».,<* i <?*.. , ... ® 


i uo . . # 1 . . . . V J . . • t V , V , ,,, V’ n • "J'enintioiiai arts, protocols ami ai 

rJ *!• * , J!* hd s,J,( es America and other powers, 1776-1910. 2 vols 

luRtoivD. t .. Government Priming Office. 11»J.*1. * 

b £. ,S * , r ,W . d 0 . 1 ! a, ' 1 “ f, t( > Washington. D. C.. Government Printing 

States ( 1 /il<Tninen? dUrd co,,ec,ion of the trestles ever published by the UniteS 

basset r *\ of international lnw ns embodied . . . especially In 

.“W"* LnU « , S ‘“ 1 ^ 8 'Ola Wudhiugtou, u C.. Snipnt 

,,o “ ,ho prac,i<c ° f »»<• «■■***-> 

W„,« liaa 

Unrivaled collection 
tnaps. . 

Richardson. .1 nines It 
1897. 10 vols 

Also uu#Cd 
1907. 


India- 


est oMnteryation.il arbitrations to which the United State 
Ik. Washington* D C Go%*ermn<snt Printing Office, j.stw. 
>n of materials ud discussion of many problems. Volin 

i S r o,n l»ihitlon of messages and papers of the Presidents 

*!*•, Washington, O. J ., Government Printing Office, |«j>6- 
ition in 11 vols. (l«8U-l!)05i. Bureau of uutiouul literature ui 


'oliiuio of 

1 "so- 
und art, 


Official Correspondence, 


plomatlc correspondence of the United States of America, from the s|~»i*ic f i,« 

Mim^Vns'O 0f 7 P ™;r'\W. h ^ P V n "^- A 78 ?.- •» «.I-P«to! "f «hr rililuwlISC 

Itejirlnted in 3 vldi® i 83?. h D ‘ C *' (,ovo,nin V 4,t Minting Office*. As 8.14. 

Hasse^Adcinide It. Index to Unit eel States documents relating to foreign flairs. 1828- 
ISttl. I art ! A to H. Washington. It. C.. Carnegie Institution. 1914. 

^ *£ ^ngiesslonnl documents imhiished during the period 1828-1881 in A B 

Harts Foundations „f American policy, p. 281-288. A * A5 ‘ 

Lowrie Wnjter, and Clark, Matthew St. Clair, erf*. American state nancra* documents 
tXnHoMM 0 a”!? exts'nt I v<*. . of the' Congress of the United StUtes*^ Class 1 Foreign 
1 ft'*8 and'VimVVii 100, Ut C * t:ov ** r “*“‘ ,n t Printing Office. 1832-1859. 

«*?i n and there wns.no systematic collection, and the* very Important 
' f 1 o n°r ‘ o '‘ UC< “ s s 4-atteiisi through the executive documents. The Pt£si- 

frawd through TiehardTS^ ****** V > *l >a, ’ti cu, !!f correspondence, which may 'bo 
teriftl? 111 °“ e i KI <-hardson*s Vcstavcs of the /•resident*. Partial index to tills ma- 

P ^wlth ,, ?wSP t Vnihinetn l S' n 1 j U , od , k . of tho United £*«*<*• Annual issue, beginning 
wun iwu. Washington,-]). C., Government 1 Printing Office 18 (il- 

wwwSTftSS. f m.Krcs“ ” 1 ,u,1Kre3s ' 0 " ul ,l0,um, ‘ n ' < ■» r^ponse to 

Wharl^ Froml^ ^^^ RinolutlouB'^^dl^lotiwtlo^oor^psf^i^nfi^of tbo United State. 

tlo™. n,T l^arranS' "'hronol^lc "l"y. , ' r ' a . 1 °* ,he 8parks cditlon - wl,b “““* « 88 '- 

Cun*' Books. 

A11 searching courses in international law now Include the study of selected" cases, 
which are most easily handled In one or more of the following collections: 

Cobbett; Pitt, rayes i and opinions on International lnw. and various points of English 

II?ym*; . * * * WUh DOtm ‘ ™ 2 vo18 * t *" iU>n ' & 

Standard English collection. 

, ni 19 17^^77* *p B * lA ' ad,nR CHHCS on luternational law. Chicago, Callaghan A Co., 
Reeeii t ami convenient collection. 

a\,d Tmf.rie^ international law selected from decisions of English 

1 i u II* ' ^ ,th f. v,,ttb " a niinotnfloDs. St. Paul. West Vub. Co., 19*12. 

a . 1 5 4t 5l?f lard collection for class and private use. A 

Stoweli. Ellery ( - J 1 * * - 

American „, 1U 

John Byrne & Co., lbnj). 

Only coljfction of kind. 

- and Munro, Henry F, International cases. 

of A I !iiT n, U ionaI «« pri 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. 662 p. 

~ . deludes cases ^rlslu# out of the European War. 

cooes on constitutional law. 

Majs.. Harvard University Press. 1914^15. 

Standard collection for law students ami useful to all votaries of the subject. 

American Diplomatic, History. 

Bro'a*" Natlon; a hl8torv - 28 vols. Including Index volume. New York, nnrper 
. a &“"at C ?h a e Pt e Td Wl< ' C, " ,t * ,n «e crl.tc»t c..a„ on 


vv.^vu.FM K'l UOBB nnu firivnip use. \ 

^ caw ? P* 1 opinlonn from the dcelsions of the English and 
tyrnc° & fboi) ° ° ,,In,on8 of thc Attorney Genernl. Washington, i>. C., 

collect Ion of its kind. 

\\ enry t F’ Inter natlonsl caseo. Arbitration and incidents iiluo- 
krnAtoa Mlffl to < Co?. n 1 fl in'* by UM,epend ‘‘ nt 2 vols. Boston. 


4 vols. Cambridge, 
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Fi8h, T»»V 1 i I ?2 8Wk11 -.* American diplomacy. New York, nenry nolt A Ca, 1015. 641 p. 

Best book on its topic ; brief, accurate; and comprehensive. v 

Foster. ^olui^AVatson. A century of Americau diplomacy. 1770-1670. Boston, Houghton 


2 vols. New York, Century 


Rochester, 


Especially useful from 1860 to 1876. 

Johnson, Willis Fletcher. America's foreign relations. 

Co., 1016. 

Special Topics In Diplomacy, 

Crandall. Samuel B. Treaties, their making and enforcement. 2d ed. Washington, 

D. C„ John Byrne A Co.. 1916. 663 n. R • ' 

Standard on Its subject. Very useful. * * 

Foster. John W. The practice of diplomacy as Illustrated in the foreign relations of the 
United States. Boston. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1006. 

_ * £ tn ,!'. dli £ d the . sub J 0Ct - Should be read by all students. 

Hunt, (ralllard. The lieptirtment of State of the United States; its history and func- 
tions. New Haven, \ule l nl versify Tress, 1914. 459 », 

By an official of the department. Very useful. ' s 

Mahan, Alfred T. The Influence of sea power upon history, 10«tM783. Boston. Little, 
Brown A Co.. 1890. 

A work of genius which has modified the naval policy of the world. Mahan 
wrote several other books. on the same general theme. 

M00 Bros O T918 US!< 477 Tt, ° pr,D<ipI ° 8 of American diplomacy. New York. Harper A 

^ an earlier work, by a master of international law practice/ 

van Owie, lTederlck. Our foreign service; the A B C of American diplomacy. Rod 
N. Y„ lawyers Cooperative i»uh. Co., 1909. * 

Same field ns Foster, hut a little more recent. 

British-Amcrtoan Diplomacy . 

Callahan. .Tames M. The neutrality of tlic^ American lakes and Anglo-American rela- 
tlons. Rochester, N. Y„ Lawyers* Cooperative l*ub. Co.. 1909. 

Standard on tbrsubjoct, 

Dunning. William A. The Rrltlsli Empire and the United States-; a review of their 
384 p 0nS ^ rins the century of !*•«*■ New York. Clms. Scribner's Sons, 1914. 
Favorable to Great Britain. 

Harris. Thomas L. Tlie* Trent' affair. Including a review of * English and American 
relations at the beginning of the Civil War. Indianapolis. Bohbs Menill A'Co.. 1896. 
MsnninS irtiH?m P ir n ‘‘^K d v y b ^° k « . of Nleolay and liny and Charles Francis Adams. 

^ Prln't lng Offl ce^l 905? Nootka bound controversy. WashlngtouC'B. C. ( Government - 
Standard ou' its subject. fe 

rerpl^ns^ James B. France in the American Revolution. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Best book In English on (be subject. 

Trn ^cicnrc D \ssoT hC 1 900 ° ry of the <:,ayton Bulw or treaty. Ann Arbor, Mich., Political 
Very good down to its date. 

I pdyke^^b rtnik^ A.^The diplomacy of the War of 1812. Baltimore. Johns Hopkins 

Weil arranged summary of the whole question. 

Williams, Mary W. Anglo-American isthmian diplomacy, 1815-1915. Washington. D. C.. 
American Historical Association, 1916. 356 p. * * 

‘Supplements Travis’s book. 

Russian Diplomacy. 

HUdt. John C. Early diplomatic nepot la t Ions of the United States with Russia. * Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins Press, 1906. , 

i, Mississippi Diplotnffry, ' 

Chsmjwrs Henry E. West Florida and its relation to the historical cartography of the . 

United States. Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press, 1898. 

Fuller. Hubert B The purchase of Florida; its history and diplomat*. Cleveland, Bur- 
rows i> ■ os* * o*t i Hufii 

** 0f!, Co r * 1902* K Tl,< * *** 8tory °* tb(1 k° n, *l nn £ I*urriia8e. New York, D. Appleton A 

Ogg. Frederick A. The opening of the Mississippi; n struggle for supremacy In the 
American interior. New York, Macmillan Co., 1904. • ■ 

Marshall, Thomas M. A history of the western boundary of the Louisiana Purchase.. 

Berkeley, Calif.. University of California Press, 1914. \ 

Phillips. Paul C. The west in the diplomacy of the American Revolution. Urbana, III.. 
.University of Illinois, 1914. 247 p. ' 

• Civil War Dfpbmacy .** 

Bernard, Montague A historical account of the neutrality of Great Britain during the 
American Civil War. London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1870. 

Bigelow, John. France and the Confederate Navy. New York. Harper & Bros., 1888. 

Bullock, James D. The secret service of the Confederate States In Europe. New York, 

G. P. Pntnnm’s Sons. 1888, ^ 

, „ By the agent of the Confederacy. 

Callahan, M. The d^lomatlc history of the Southern Confederacy. Baltimore, 
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NIcBIny, John (*., end t ITay, John. Abraham Lincoln: a history. 10 vols, New York* 
Lenrury Co.,^U02, ’ 

mention^ 8 8 ° ,,,U<h <>n th<> t ! ,p,on,at * c WD ta or the Civil War as to deserve special 

Rhoile^ JjiinoM F. History of the United States. 7 vols. New York, Macmillan Co., 
BOu. 

Vols. Ill and IV contain Important chapters on Civil War diplomacy. 
Latin~Amoican Diplomacy. 

% * 

Benton. Elbert J. International law and diplomacy* of the Spa nlsh* American War. Bal- 
timore. Johns Hopkins Press, 1908. 

Best brief book on its subject. 

Callahan, James M. Cuba and International relations; a historical study In American 
diplomacy. Baltimore. Johns llopkins Press. 1899. 

Chadwick trench B. The relations of the United States and Spain. 3-vols. New York, 
' t hnrh'S Scribners Sons. 1909-1 1. 


' iViv ‘ -,. 1 . , v i h v 0 ° ^ -. an, L?i .-^Ai nni ^ h _: \ , _ n ‘' rl r« " £«£• Ys r T »«<i ™r-fui. 

P- 

>11*1 lot: n 


k Co. 1910 445 Tht MoiirW1, I,0ctr * m ‘I « n Interpretation. Boston, Little, Brown 

With map and hi 

Jones. Chester L. Caribbean Interests of the United States. New York. I). Appleton 


Hart. Albert Bushneli. 

Co., 1910. 445 ... 

With map and hlhllographv. 

Ch ¥ * * v - 

A Co. 

Latnnl. John II. The diploma Hr relations of /be United States and Spanish America. 
Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press, 1900. 

Very good down to Its date. 

R< PV | vV>« S8 lJi07 AnH ‘ ri * un «Bp|omacy undet Tyler and Polk. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Searching In Its field. 

R,v< VrnJJeUs 1 ' Son?* m3 tCl1 St,ltC8 and Moxlco ' 1821-1848. 2 vfcls. New York. Charles 

Supplements Reeves. w 

Smith. .Ihstln II. The annexation of Texas. Now York. Itaker & Tavlor Co.. 1911. * 

Very carefully prepared. 

Peei/fc and Oriental Diplomacy. 

Callahan James M. American relations In the Pacific and the Far -East. 1784-1900. 
Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press. 1901. 

Carpenter, Edmund J America in Hawaii; a history of the United States’ influence 
^ ‘V h A* Ia . wa! ‘ ni1 Boston. Small, Maynard Co.. 1899. 

C ° na «rAia«m nr « T S e Uohod HHiteii In the Orient; the naiure of the economic 
problem. Boston. Houghton Mifflin Co.. 19U0. 

_ By « mnn specially Interested In commerce. 

Foster John W, American diplomacy In Jhe Orient. Boaton. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1903. 
K« «« w,!m i C A h,rm , ,n U 10 ***** negotiations wifh Japan ln-19o5. 

Ka ws kaml J* >’ h i K. An»orlcan Japnnes<‘ relations : an Inside view of Japan’s policies 
and purposes. New lork. F. H. Itevell & Co.. 1912. . 

A good book from the Japanese point of view. 

1708 vi iy i 8 fi«K *’ » T ?I7 early diploma Me relations between the United States and Japan* 
load— 1865. Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press, 1917. 458 p. 

k COLONIZATION AND COLONIAL POLICIES. 


By G, F. Andrews, 

Preparation for colonial service is not merely a matter of training young 
men for official positions in the foreign possessions of the United States, and 
for service in developing the commercial Interests of these jpossessP- ns; there 
Is also urgent need of men in consular posts and in commercial enterprises, 
who by their previous training are cpinliflwPto advance the commercial interests 
of the United States in, the possessions of other powers. New outlets for the 
products of our factories must be found, ami new sources of raw material 
developed, if we are to hold and increase our share of prosperity. 

Som$ light on the subject of what sficclnl preparation is needed may be found 
in the experience of the p-eat commercial and colonial powers. Great Britain, 
France, and Holland have been principally concerned with training men for 
service in their own possessions. Germany, with foreign possessions offering 
a field of activity for only n limited number of Europeans, has been concerned 
with the problem of securing the trade of the possessions of other powers, and 
in this she has been notably successful. This has been due. In no small 
measure, as English authorities frankly admit, to the superior, special, practical 
training given in the colonial schools of Germany. On this subject Evans 
I^ewin said, In 1914 : “Conditions are changing. New nations employing new 
methods have entered upon a flyce competition in colonial development, • • • 
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e natural products of the sea and the land are being studied and exploited 
not only on the spot, but are also helng Investigated lu the lahoratorle^uid 
schools of Europe. The economic prize is more ami more likely to'Vnll to those 
who have fitted themselves by a preliminary training before undertaking the 
rougher work of actual exploitation.” 

Login ml lias believed In a high degree of general education, designed solely 
or mental training, followed by some study of colonial subjects (languages 
spoken by natives of her possessions, colonial law, history, etc.), supplemented 
y lectures on colonial administration, hygiene, medicine, etc., academic rather 
than practical In character, and this followed by practical training -during a 
period of apprenticeship | n the colonies. 

It Is generally admitted that these methods no longer suffice amfthnt prepnro- 

, l \ Fr ““”‘ n 1 l " 1 1 Gennnny ls now s >'l*erior to that given in England. A new 
colonial college Is proposed for practical training. The following headings 
show the subjects which it is thought should be taught : 

A. Theoretienl course: 

1. British colonial hlstory-History of foreign colonies 

2. Colonial law— («) (Commercial law— (0) Native law and customs— 

(e) Adintnlstrntlon of the Empire. 

3. Ethnology [a) Comparative religions— (b) languages. 

4. Geography of the Empire— Climate. 

ft' " n , < ! r ll,iw ' 1 conditions, In the dominions and colonies 

„ „ ®:,= Th r ,rv ,,f the Ku, Plre (compurlson with other empires), 
li. Practical course: , J 

1. Tropical hygiene. 

2. Agriculture — forestry — commercial botany ,. 

5. Oonipierce and industry of the Empire. ; > 

4. Conservation of resources, 

I'repa ration In Holland offers no Important suggestions fot this brief state- 
ment L 

I runce has three notable colonial schools, (supplemented by Important lec- 
tures given at the Sorbonne and under theauspices of the colonial societies). 

A. 6cole Colonial (Paris). (Two-year course open to French ami natives 

of the colonies and dependencies.) tes 

Subject s— -Praetlcn I adminlsi rn tion — colonial law and languages— his- 
n * , t I‘ r> ' 1'"' »-’«»« ,, HI»h.v-ethnology-hygiene-coIonlza tion efe 

B. .£cole I rn tupie Colonial# (practical commercial education). 

r histury * WH«r«phy, administration/etc. 

C. Institut Colonial de Marseille (two-year course). / 

1. Study of vegetable, animal, and mineral products. 

: 2. Commerce and* colonization. 

3. Hygiene, climate, agriculture, etc. * , 

Germany also fias three important schools: 

A. Ilamhurgische Kolonial Institut (special training for business and com- 

merce. ns well ns for colonial officials)'. e 8 ana com- 

B. Deutsche Kolonial Schule (practical colonial training) 

C. Seminar ffir Orientalische Sprachen (purely tlieoreM*eii>T. * Courses in 

languages, administration, economies, and advunced science. 

We Americans may well take to ourselves tlie words of Evans Lewln : “We 
Britishers know to our cost that where Germans have outstripped us they have 
done so by virtue of superior educational facilities,” and we may add/'tfnd 
others ” to Germans. '• 4 

The InduRtrlnl development of Gyrronny was, to a considerable extent, based 
on an Investigation of the sources of row material In the colonies of other 
powers. The palm product trade of Dahomey is controlled hv Germans and we 
buy from Hamburg second-grade palm oil, extracted m Germany from kernels 

1 See Evans Lewln — The Germane and Africa. 
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Imported from the French colony, and palm oil is a product of increasing im- 
portance in this country. The important trade in hides, in Judin, is controlled 
by Germans who have studied India and the trade to some purpose.* These are. 
buKtastunces of Gorman enterprise backed by careful preparation. 

In suggesting a course for preparation for colonial, service, it Is assumed that 
the student has taken subjects ottered in a general course of prepuruthm to h 
foreign service, modern languages, commercial mid maritime law, etc., modern 
history, diplomatic and political history, foreign exchange, etc. The 1 colonial 
course should, therefore, lie ottered to seniors, and jn>ssibly to Juniors. It is, 
of course, highly desirable that the student should have some knowledge of tlie 
principal language spoken by the natives in the colony where he intends to 
serve. A satisfactory course should extend over two half years, but could he 
covered with considerable protil in one half year, three hours per week, if 
some subjects included ill the suggested plan were covered in usual courses 
in history, economics, etc., and such subjects ns .hygiene, tropical medicine, etc., 
were taken up in special lecture.*. 

A course proi»osod for preparation for colonial servin': 

♦ 

A. Outline history of colonization (with special reference to modern times). 

B. Present systems of colonial government, including dependencies < with par- 

ticular, reference io the possessions of Great Britain, France. Germany, 

and the Fnited States). 

1. Go Ionics for colonization. v - 

2. Colonies primarily for commercial development. 

C. The relation of t lie colony to the mother country. The question of trade 

following the flag. 

D. The future of colonies, ns uffected, for example, by the cliuhicter of the 

population, by climatic conditions, etc. 

E. The question of^coloninl self-detorndnation in respect to form of govern- 

meat and policies. * # • 

\ F. Investigation of representative colonies: 

1. Nature of products anil probability of increase. 

2. Nature of Imports — what goods not now luqiorted should find a* 
market in the colony under discussion. 

■3. Turiflf system and sjiecial local charges on commerce and business. 
-Wlmt opportunity appears to he open to the United States ‘as buyer 
or seller. 

How would local discrimination in such matters as hanking and ship- 
ping facilities hffect trade with the United Stuios? 

G. Hygiene and tropical medicine. 

11. Foreign possessions of l*uited States: 

1. History of the foreign possessions of rjie United States. 

2. Analysis of conditions in each of the Possessions. 

(«) Administration. 

(h) Population, language, customs, laws. 

(c) Products, imi>orts, exports. 

(d) Growth of commerce— commercial relations with the various 

countries. * 

\ * 

The suggestion that some of these subjects could he treated by extending 
other regular courses is possible hut certainly not desirable; they sfibuld he 
studied in their relation to each other, and tids can not lie done if the student 
gathers his knowledge bit by bit from courses not directly concerned yith 
colonial questions. 

Textbooks cqnld not be used to advantage. The student should h(jve access, 
nt least; to, a small, well-selected library on colonial questions. But most of the 
works should be found in any well-equipped college library. 

. 9 It is interesting to note that in 1013 and the 'first six months of 1014 Germany 

enormously Increased, her imports of hides from India. 
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MODERN INTERNATIONALISM. - 


By Stanley K. Hobnbkck, 

Associate ProfvMBor oj Political Science, Lniccrsity of Kitconaiti, 

Tho term “ Interuationallsm ° tins been found difficult of delinitlon. and its 
lias been variously conceived for the reason tliut it applies to a 
In th di ip wtilcli is dual or multiple lu its aspects— relationships really actual 
In some phases, potential in some others, concrete from certain points of view 
^ abstract from others. Reference to the widely differing efforts of various 
lexicographers slides that the term is susceptible more readily of description 
than of definition. Dr. Furies lias defined and describes!*^ effectively, as fol- 


a !i? nal ten \ !“?** ** defined to bo that cooperation between governments 
01 their citizens which tends to coordinate their efforts toward' material better 
mont In the interests of the whole social order. Such • * * | Unv pe 0 «i. 
V 111 !* i, * * or *“*>’ be unofficial * * •. We are warranted * *• ♦ 
imVi! » " i ' 11 nt S r n a V <M,nIl8,n tI,ul operation of the citizens of various*^ 
fa l far short of biternational law.— {The Rise of Inter - 


A reasonably satisfactory short definition appears In Webster s International 
Dictionary, 1913: “ Internationulisin— international organization, lulluence’ or 
common participation. 0 *- 


Internationalism lias Its politicar manifestations, its economic manifestations, 
its occupational, its cultural, Its social, its humanitarian, and its purely senti- 
mental manifestations, some formal, some informal, some accidental and 
scarcely to be observed. Organization, effort, thought, which 'goes beyond the 
boundaries of a single national state becomes international; the more con- 
sciously, deliberately, and widely it goes, the more evidently and conclusively 
docs it belong within the connotation of the term “ Internationalism. 0 

In presenting tills subject to any class, the first problem to be solved Is that 
of orientation; the second Is thut of establishing limitations. The great dif- 
ference in the backgrounds of different groups and the unevenness in the prep- 
aration of the individuals composing any given group challenge the perception 
and the skill of the instructor. Under ideal conditions there would be, pre- 
requisite* to taking this course., preparation in general history, the. principles 
of economies, the elements of political science, of sociology, and of psychology; 
also, highly desirable, a knowledge of comparative government, constitutional 
law, and international law. This list migltf be expanded ; but, brief as It is, 
few students will have the point of departure which it suggests, and some will 
have little knowledge of any of those subjects. 

In the attempt to treat the subject with due regard to the preparation and 
needs of the average class and within the time limitations of, say, 30 periods 
of r»0 minutes each, it Is desirable to have* a definite and formal plan *of pro- 
cedure. To keep the furrows straight and at tho same time cover the field 
within the allotted number of periods, this Is absolutely essential. The invi- 
tation which the subject gives to discursiveness, abstraction, and mere specu- 
lation must at no point be accepted. The instructor should demonstrate by 
his arrangement of materials and handling of discussions that the subject is 
of vital and practical, not merely academic and cultural, Interest. 

A working outline for such a course, susceptible of modification, especially 
of omission, may include the following subjects: 


I. Introduction and elementary concepts. 

II. Nations and the family of nations. The growth of social conscious- 
ness and of political and legal practices. 
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III. The Intercourse of states: Diplomacy, conferences, congresses, ami .ft 

treaties. 

IV, . International differences and methods of settlement, historical and 

actual. 

V. Movements toward and evidences of Cooperation and Organizat ion : 

4 • A. Deductive Pacitism — History and t.-liaracterizaiion. 

1J. Inductive I'ncWism — 

1. Task. 

L\ Armeies and methods. 

C. luteruationol practices, instrument s, and influences — 

1. International hiw. 

‘J. Internationa)* leagues. 

It. International qommissinu*.. 

4. International animices. 

* r». international court <. 

• ■ 0. International arbitration. 

7. International unions, official ami invoffleinl. 

8. International conferences and congresses, olHrinl and tin- 

otticial. 

1). International tnovetmnts based on community of inter- 
est or thought in connection with legislative, economic, 
scientific, educational, artistic, religious, secial, retro- 
atioiml, and miscellaneous vocational and volitional 
activities. 

10. International influence of thiancini, commercial, and in- 

dustrial developments. 

11. International iulluem-e of the development of means of 

transportation and communication, migration, travel, 
dissemination of news, and popular education. 

VI. Pro) Mined Intermit tonal Instruments (including leagues, federation* 
and a world state). * 

VII. Obstacles and DiflioiiUles. Diversity of languages, race, location, und 
physical environment 

VIII. Problems of the Immediate Future. Diplomatic readjustment and sot- 
1 lenient. Reconstruction— political, economic, social, pliysical, 

psycholugicu 1, philosophical. 

N6 two Instructors will adopt identical outiincsor employ the same method* 
of presentation. The following is a fiossilile pn»cediire: At the outset the 
instructor posts an extensive bibliography, containing references both of a 
general and of a particular nature; aud he distributes syllabi in which there 
upliear under each of -the al>ove titles references («) to required reading, (b) to 
optional reading, and under some of the hendfngs a series of subtopics and 
divisions. Each of the titles becomes the subject of a preliminary lecture. The 
earfler titles must be treuted brieliy, from considerations of time and pm)H>rUou. 

At each meeting of the class an opportunity is given for asking questions and 
for brief discussion. After the eighth lecture a whole jicriod or more is given 
to extensive quizzing and gcnerul dlacussiou. From this point ou, tlie burden 
of presentation Js thrown more and mure upon the students. To economize' 
time, certain of the subjects are assigned to individual students for special 
preparation and organized reports, the recitation period assuming something 
of Hie character of a seminar. After the nineteenth title (O. 11) lum lioeti dis- 
posed of, the task of presentation devolves again cldetiy upon the instructor. 

Throughout the course it Is essential to emphasize the evolutionary a^cts 
of political and serial development, to refer constantly to historical examples, 
to direct and redirect the attention, of the student to inherent and fundamental 
facts. In the problems presented, human nature and human institutions are 
the beginning and the end; they represent what is, and their potentialities 
are the limitations of what may be. The student must learn to distinguish, 
between that which is susceptible of immediate accomplishment and that which 
can only be achieved or consummated in time— « abort period or a long. In 
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no other tlel.l 1ms the lastrucblf better opportunity to demonstrate the differ- 
ence between deductive mid inductive constructive reasoidiur. and to show In. 

refcrcmv to political pmbiciuH the futility of mere specula benevolence 

of attitude without substantial knowledge of facts and seieutiUc restteot for 
fuDduiJiouliil tin isiderut ions. 
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PART III. MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


THE TEACHING OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE LANGUAGES. 

By K. T. Williams, 

AffastU Prof for of Oriental Lanyuou^ and Literature, Univortitp of CaUfomio. 

TJio advantage of being able to speak the language of the people with whom 
one trades In so obvious us scarcely to dcnn! mention. 

American commerce with the Fur East begaq In 1784 wftli the very Wglnning 
of our national history. It Is already of great Importance, but undoubtedly 
It iq destined to have rapid Increase after the war. In the past It has been 
conducted very largely by the aid of the Chinese compradore, who has been 
the medium of communication between the American and the Chinese merchant*. 

Iu the good old days of Salem shloowuers and clipper ships, when there was 
n wide margin between tlie price paid to the producer or the native merchant 
and that -paid by the consumer, the commission of the compradore was not * 
matter of great concern ; he grew, rich, hut the firm also prospered. In theaa 
days, however, of keen competition, the margin of profit Is comparatively 
small, and the firm that can remove unnecessary handicaps will have 'an 
' advantage. German houses doing business In the Far East begpn yeans ago 
to send ont young men to study the languages of the countries In which they 
were.ro be located, and through these agents they have been able to come Into 
direct communication with native firms. 

Some Amerlcah and British companies have followed this example. The 
Standard Oil Co. has given considerable attention to the matter, and the 
British American Tobacco Co. has met with enviable success in so training 
their young men lit China. * 

It may not be desirable to get rid altogether of the compradore, especially 
* ,n <xirfl, * n Hoes of trade, for he has a wide acquaintance with the merchants 
with whom It Is necessary to deal, and he has the expert knowledge of the 
conditions of the trade, "but the firm that can on occasion be Independent of 
the compradore Is by so much in advance oMhe rival company that 1* wholly 
dependent upon him. 

The study of the Chinese and Japanese languages, however, is not easy, and 
it Is more than doubtful that anyone can acquire a workable knowledge of 
f * colloquial In either tongue without the aid of a teacher. There are, to bo 
k .re, pocket vocabularies and phrase books which a traveller will find useful 
and which will enable him to 'make known his most rig want??* but to 
he able to conduct business negotiations, one must have more than this, and 
thip will require him to get the pronunciation from the lips of another. * This 
Is especially true of the Chinese, tor the meaning of a syllable In that language • 
changes entirely with -a change of the tone tn which It Is spoken. The mean- 
Ing nfjhe written or printed character can indeed be learned without a knowl- 
edge of the pronunciation, and It is possible therefore for the student to teach 
himself to read o book or neWspuper, but this would be of small advantage 
without the ability to converse In the language. The tones can not be learned 
from books. 
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" 1th Japanese It is different, but there are other dlthrtili ies in acquiring tlmt 
language. , 

Tin*' AiiiernM.ii (lovcnuneiit simv li*U> bus mnimnim*d classes of young men 
nt flu* legation in Peking and nt tin* embns-sU** hi Tokyo and Count iiut ino|do 
for the study of the languages of China, Japan, mul Turkey. These young im*n 
lifter two >nirs* stujly at the legation or embassy an* sent to the various con- 
sulates of the United States in the countries mem toned to In* assistant inter 
protera, f»rn dually they are advanced In rank and become vice consuls, consuls, 
consuls general, and language secretaries at tlfe embassies. 

The same course Is adopted l»y the Brit Mi, l-'ivm-h. aud'Ccrimin (»overumeiits. 

It has been found that n two years' course In the language at reking or Tokyo 
enables the student to s|H*ak U|>on ordinary tuples with some facility and to 
translate with the aid of a dictionary the dispatches passing lietweon the 
American officials and those of the country to which they are nvcn*dited. Hut 
It- Is still necessary for them' to linve the iiKsMumv of a Chinese or Japanese W 
writer to Insure that their translations from English into Chilli's** or JupuntW 
on* without fault. * 

\ It would seem advisable, therefore. In Introducing the study of these lan- 
guages Into American . colleges aud universities to require not less than a two 
years* course In either. The stuileut oven then can not expect to acquire 
facility In speaking, for he con give but a small t»art of Ids time to this subject, 
aud he will rarely find anyone with whom to converse. Most of the Chines** • 

In the United States do not speak iqnndur in Chinese and do not understand it. 

Numerous textlmok* have been prepared for the teaching of Chtm*so and 
Japanese. In the British legation nt Peking, I u the Chinese customs service, 
n nd formerly in the A liter lean legation the students were required to use the 
Tzu Krh CM of Sir Thomas Wade. This Is a ^vork In three large volumes, 
published by Messrs. Kelly & Walsh, of Shanghai, and by W. H. Allen A C<>., 

Ixmdon. It gives a course in the s|tokeu biaguage. For the written languagi* 
there is a companion Volume, known u s *‘The Documentary Series." 

The students In the American legation ut Peking, after some experhunv with 
Wade, made trial of Matter's ** Coarse of Mandarin lessons." published by the 
Presbyterian Mtaalou Press at Shanghai. This on the whole will be fount) more 
useful thtiu Wude. This unlverKlty has heiii using It In preference to uiiy 
other available. Two ohjtvtions He against It; It Is too bulky ami was pre- 
pared primarily for the use of missionaries. It is therefore nut so useful 
. as it might ho for men preparing for a business rareer. This latter objection, 
however. Is less Important- than might ?p|»eiir upon first thought, fV>r one can 
abridge the lessons and supplement them with books of conversation to be 
mentioned below, A stun Her and less expensive book for beginners In Chinese 
I* Haller’s "Mandarin Primer," olao published by the Presbyterian Mission 
Press at Shanghai. This, too, la especially arranged for missionaries. Other 
very good hooks for beginners are those by Sir Walter IliUier and by a former 
British consul, Bullock. Hilller'a lias been used to some extent In the American 
legation at Peking. "An Introduction to Mandarin." In Chinese and English, 

Is on sale In Chinese book shops In San Francisco, and Is ft good book for begin- 
ners. It Is published In two small volumes, price $L50, For a study "of the clmr- 
acters, a work In two volumes by' Dr. Leon Wleger Is excellent It is called 
"Chinese Characters," and Is published by the Ho Klen Fh Catholic Mission 
Press. The best Chlnese-EnglUb dictionaries are those of Giles, published by 
Kelly A Walsh, Shanghai and Yokohama; and Williams’ Syllable Dictionary, 
published by the North China Union College. Peking. The Kiiglish-Chiuese 
dictionary Is published by the Chinese Maritime Customs,, prepared by K. 

Kernel In g. § 

* - • • 




No uinller will, what , took one lieglus. It Is well to supplement II after a 
few monlli* with tlie " Kuan Hua Clilh Nan," or " Guide to klaudu rln," a hook 
of toiivcr-snion*. prepared by a Japanese -Unicm of Chiuese, ami thoroughly 
idiomatic. a Kiuiilsr work, which Intrmime* many of lb<> newer terms ( ,| 
valuable ou Mils account la the " T ail Lun Halit 1‘ lea." Till* also waa prepared 
In Juiuui mid may to purchased of Measro. Kelly and Wnlah. Yokoluiuia ami 


even wlille Riving Ilia atlentlou chiefly to Hie eulto'iiUl. At the end of two 
.vears lie should be able to n-cogniie uiul to write 3.HUW characters. Tin* aeeoml 
yenr be should tinil time to nci)inilnt himself wltli iwrMons of tho Chinese 
‘classics, a few chapters from Uie Analects of Confucius ami tlie work, of 
Mem-iua, hut ft.r business use a study of itewspuiier ami documentary Chinese 
will to of more service. Wade's or Im.v's I barn i mu I ary Ounces will he found 
Itood. A Chines,. uewsiwper Is excellent for this |.una>se. The use of purtictas 
uiul the method of construction are well explained h.v HlrUis “ Not.s on 
(iiin, se IWuinenlnry Stjle." Kelly A Walsh. Slinii)!lml. 

As liitiinulial atove. it is noi s., dlllUult to temh oneself Japan, we as 
Chinese. For toglnncr* there are several good hooks: "A Textlmok of Col- 
l«|Uial Japanese,’* by I»r. Itudolf Ijinge,- published by the Methodist 1‘ubllhliUlir 
House, Toky.o; "llow to Speak JnfMiuese Correctly," bv K Aknda amt J 

'• l»«hlfsh,d by It. Z. Okaaaklya ft On.. Tokyo; " 'iManfs Conversation' V 

tirmnuiiir." It rents nos New York nml WiiHiilugion. 

THE TEACHING OK GERMAN ANI) DUTCH KOR FOREIGN SERVICE. 


With the elevation of the United Slates of America | n t,( tlie front rank of 
» world power comes Uie grate responsibility of training coinpretonslvely 
mid eltlrlrntly for foreign aervlci.. Thw representatives of this Nation abroad 
wheiher they .^resent the Government or stand sponsor* to graft commercial 
or liolnstrlnl enterprises, should relleet honor and cndlt upon Uielr country. 
This they ran do only If, to state a minimum, they are rateemed ns on a par 
Intellectually, edm-atlonatly, and uitturally with those whose interests for the 
time tiring are their interests. and frith whom they an- expected to cotnmunlrate 
unci to trutiKiirt business. 

Aiiioiik tin* tsluniilonol m pilmunilK for r*nlly InMIlgpnt nml surrtMtal 
fon lpi Rorvkv a tml\e knmvl*lge of the lAiig«ing<» of tho foreign gouniry 
heootnen at once n fiimln mental ctemami; Without a full control of the Un- 
pnaro. one** iindenstnmlliiR of that foreign country in made difficult, if not well* 
nlgtt imixtiiHtlilc. Hitd thus the fuiu-tion of foreign wvlce In nitwxNl' an<l lm- 
loiirt^L Interpreter* it ml trmiHliitioa* may fcwome g«*n| nmk^Mrt*. hut he 
who controls the idiomntic side of the new foreign language controls the m onree* 

‘ d : and ,f 18 1,1(8 kt,ld of P«wer and control that we winh our foreign ref) re* 
scntii I It os to |>os$o-H&t and to Ite able to oxerc&ae. 

Hut not only for practical and Immediately utilitarian purposes la It neee*. 
sary that oar foreign representative know fully the language of the country 
to which be Is amrfgnetl. Then- Is. also, a larger and ideal point of view with 
regard to imslern language Instruction which It behooves us. now that America 
has left Its sphere of parochial Isolation, to ronstder with a feeling of Mrred 
obligation toth to ourselves and to the rest of the world. Thin larger func- 
tin of the modern languages Is nothing more nor less than its servl 
iisliitig Intermit Ioiiii I understanding, amity, sympathy,. and good wll! 
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. 126 TRAINING FOR FOREIGNSERVICE^^^^^^^^™ 

This high ideal of what the modern lammages should accomplish was in the 
.minds of the reformers who set about in the eighties t q vitalize the modern 
language instruction and thus save It from the impending (ate of being crushed 
under the heavy weight of classic tradition. If misunderstandings are possible 
between persons of the same speech, how much greater is the possibility of 
misunderstanding, between persons, or nations, of different speech? And mis- 
understanding Is the mother of all* the evils of prejudice, bias, and enmity. 
It appears, then, that in the large and responsible work of reconstruction, 
not only of immediately national affairs, but of international relations, the 
modern languages are called upon to do a service which is at once as prac- 
tical as it Is high and ennobling. 

Granted this. function of the modern languages in the service of International 
Ideals making for mutual understanding and friendship, it becomes our 
bounden duty to encourage the study of the world’s modem languages and to 
raise the standard of instruction in these languages to a high plane of efficiency. 
Our foreign representatives are entitled to the Jjest instruction that can be 
given them. ✓ 

What is the best instruction in modern languages for those who represent 
this Nation abroad? In a sentence, it is that Instruction which makes for 
the goal of giving the student a comprehensive control of the new speech habits, 
and does so by using a method which is scientifically and pedagogfcally unas- 
sailable. At once it is cleqr that instruction for foreign service does not differ 
In fundamentals from the instruction for any other kind of service. That Is 
♦ preeminently the point. 

Any language Is, at best, a* tool which when thoroughly controlled may be 
easily turned to any kind of service; it may serve as. a key to unlock the 
treasure house of literary values, or It may become a function for practical 
ends. At any rate, * without a thorough mastery of the tool, the, function or 
service of this tool is inadequate. The recognition of this programmatic point 
of view can only be salutary for the future of modem language instruction. 
It means that thorough instruction in the language as language shall precede 
any attempts to use that language In its various and possible functions. The 
emphasis would not discourage literary values, even at an early stage in the 
acquisition of the new tongue, but It would insist that correct speech habits 
be learned and thoroughly mastered. The whole question* really is one of time 
allotment to the various phases of learning and one of emphasis as to what 
discipline shall precede or follow. 

The brief limits of this paper can merely state what is in the minds of 
progressive modem language teachers to-day with regard to how to teach and 
how to learn a living tongue. Axiomatically expressed it is this injunction: 
If German, for Instance, is a living modern language, then teach it as such. 
The implication is that every appeal is utilized which makes for the vital acqui- 
sition and live use of the new speech habits. Not only the eye, but also the 
ear and the speech organs are called upon in the learning. The progressive 
view makes more of pronunciation than was done formerly. It frankly uses 
the foreign tongue in the classroom and urges the student to do so. It tries 
to teach the language, and not only the grammar. It insists on genuine read- 
ing of a connected tex(, and stresses reproductive work in the language itself 
rather than translation. In short, it makes every sense appeal that it is pos- 
sible to make and conserves every momerit possible for the use of, and drill in, 
the foreign language to be mastered. .Then, too, in a modern language, having 


to do with a modern people, the content of texts and paragraphs will deal with 
matter pertaining to that modern people to-day. That Is to say, the customs, 
habits, institutions, and general life of the foreign nation will receive attention. 
In short, when we demand that a modern language shall' be heard and spoken 
in the classroom, we are pleading hot for the lingual facileness of a waiter or 
a porter, but for a discipline which more adequately and comprehensively than 
in the past permits us to realize the aim of modern language instruction which 
is and always will be the acquisition of new speech habits. 

It Is such intensive training in modern languages that should be placed at 
the command of our foreign service; We can not afford to do less. The train- 
ing for modern languages should be begun in the seventh and eighth grades, 
with full opportunity of election throughout the four years of the high school. 
Only then can we hope to carry out an Important mission really well and with 
telling results. 1 • 


THE TEACHING OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 

& « 

3y Victor E. Francois, 


Associate Professor of French , CoUege of the City of Ne,c York . 

We take for granted * that for uu American- student preparing himself for 
foreign service, French, the language of diplomacy for the last three centuries, 
is considered Indispensable'. 

For obvious reasons, Spanish comes a close second in importance, and we 
are ready to concede that ft should take precedence of French in schools of 
States bordering Mexico, since this plan of studies concerns not only students 
intending to enter the foreign service, but also those anxious to pursue a 
commercial career. «. • 


Our choice for the third language is Italian, not because Portuguese * Js of less 
value, but because it is so similar to Spanish that it should be easily mastered 
by students who have a good knowledge of the latter. 

May we be allowed to point to a few causes of the so much talked of fail- 
ure of foreign language teaching in the. United States? 

* There Is no denying that there is poor material among teachers of modern 
languages; some are trying to teach a subject that they themselves have never 


1 what has been said applies, of course, to the teaching and learning of modern 

WUh tWS COmmeDt ’ that of tbe-e two modern Germnic 
languages, the former is more important and should receive the greater emphasis in 
1 FOr | ° er r n ’ ™ t0r ’ 8 ^tsches AuasprachewOrterbi^^M^ition, £ 
^ learning the pronunciation. For training in commercial German the 
following books may prove helpful: (1) Graham and Oliver, German Commercial 

Practice connected with the Export and Import Trade, 2 volumes Vol I ( 1004) • 

American ^Book* C J' 011 ^ 011 * <*> ^ 

M™c mm an ^London* <8 *' Coverly Smlth ’ Introduction to Commercial German, 1003. 

• Some time ago a committee , of well-known business men and Educators, appointed 
Britaln t0 Investigate problem of education for those 
V ™ Pr # P £I! f0r £* lga trade * recon, mended that a much greater time he given 

$ " b5 ' f * r the I- mjsz 

0f Fr * Bch “ a Portognew was made b, a Braatllan, 
Clinton D.„ smith, before the Educational Conference ou training for foreign service 

o? te f 1MB - ' <8ee BuL 1917 ’ No * 8T * 86 - 86 - ^Pertirt ofToforto^” 
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been able to master, and the situation is worse now tlyjn {>efore the war. 4 One 
of the greatest difficulties which American educational Institutions are facing 
is to find well qualified teachers of French. Spanish, and Portuguese. Good 
teachers of Kalian can be found in sufficient numbers, but school authorities 
are clamoring for exiKTienccd teachers of Spanish, and a real teacher of 
Portuguese is a rcira a vin. As far as French is concerned, wo expect that the 
problem will soon - 1 k» .solved. Many alumni and ulumme of American col- 
leges and universities have beeu in France for one uml even two years. We 
hope that a large number of them will turn to the teaching of the French lan- 
guage. They can not fall to become inspiring teachers. 

Hut the best toucher of modern languages is absolutely helpless as long* * as 
his classes are as large as they are: 20 to 10. The number of students iu any * 
class In the department of modern languages should not exceed 20. An aver- 
age of 15 should he tlnj rule, if goml results are to be expected. 4 Imagine a 
piano; teacher trying to teach 30 or 40 students simultaneously how to play 
the piano in a short period varying froin 40 ’to 50 minutes. One minute's 
attention to each boy. That is The condition teachers of modern languages 
are fnclng evej-y day. . 

Another stumbling block in the patli of teachers is the indifferent attitude of 
the average American student toward his studies. Is It not greatly due to 
the fact that he has not the least idea of tlie career lie may wish to follow later 
in life? Whether he will pursue this special vocation or not, is immaterial. 
His choice of the future profession, even if vague, need not lead to a pre- 
mature specialization in his studies, as some seem to fear; besides,, being an 
incentive. It would serve as a kind of beacon to guide him through the maze 
of his college curriculum^ Having no definite aim, he gropes his way toward 
a general education by talcing a motley combination of courses which leads 
him nowhere. , • 

To remedy this defect, a thorough psychological test should be given to every 
boy before being ^admitted to a high school, anti a report sent to his parents 
or guardian with proper directions as to the kind of studies his mental ability 
fits him to take most profitably.. 

Another serious drawback is tlie lack of memory training In our .elementary 
and secondary schools. A hoy 'with a i»oor memory will never become a good 
linguist?. ^ 

Time to be devbted to the preparation of students: Schedule 1 obtains if a 
junior high school is* available ; -Schedule IT. if there is no Junior high school; 
Schedule III, if no romance language has been studied in the preparatory school. 


4 See the Modern Language ‘Journal. Man’ll. ISIS. p. 284: “On a motion of Professor 
Smith, of Wisconsin. a resolution was passed culling attention to t)i<* very real danger tn 
Jlie Acids of French and Spanish due to the shift of poorly prepared and unsympathetic 
teacher* from other Iwanches. and ox prefixing the section’* xtrong disapproval of such 
changes being allowed by administrative o Accra In collegex and secondary schools." 

Sec Bulletin of High Point*, edited Uiwrcncc A. Wilkin*, in charge of modern 
. languages in high schools. Board of Education, of New York City. March, 1818. p. 14: 
’’ A teacher who gives only n portion of Id* time to instruction In a xubject inny be culled 
u 'fractional ’ teacher of Hint subject. In the 24 high ac bools there are HI. 87 teacher* 
of German engagedja giving instruction tn sonrm foreign language other than German." 

* See an article hy Henry Zlck* In Bulletin of High School Teachers’ Association of 

New- York City; April, laid. p. a j ** I vlsitt»d, In all, eight aecotidary schools in and 
v but of txmdon. All tlie nrhoed* 1 visited had four excellent feature*: (1) They laid 
stress on a good pronunciation and uxed sound -chords ; < 2 ) the worlf was properly 
graded; (.3) the teachers had u good command of the foreign language, mid (4) the 
classes were small, front 10 to 25 pupils." 
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TRAINING BOR FOREIGN SERVICE. 


% * 

No formal grammar. Emphasis laid on correct pronunciation. Mostly oral work, 
carefully graded. The beet teacher should be in charge. 

If French Is the first language, use such simple books as First Year In French, by Syms 
(American Book Co.), or First French Book, by J. Greenberg (Charles Merrill Co), 
leaving the translation of English exercises for the very end of tli<r year, If at all, or 
Berry's books for children (Wm. Jenkins), pictures such as Tableaux ifuraux D elm as 
(Ilachette and Co., London). 

If Spanish Is chosen as first language, uae such easy books as Worman’s Spanish books 
(American Book Co.). The pictures mentioned above may be used for Spanish as well. 

Second year : Five periods per week. Continuation of the work done during the first 
year along the same lines. Dally drill in pronunciation. More pictures, more maps, more 
games, numbers 1-1000; notions of history, geography, arithmetic, fractions, • metric 
systems, etc.; the three kingdoms of nature, all in the language to be' learned. A very 
easy reader, with a commercial bins if possible. Rudiments of the grammar taught from 
the reading. Oral exercises of all kinds also based on that textbook. Very little transla- 
tion of the foreign language Into Eugllsh should bo done except to show the pupjls how 
to go about it. No literal translation should be allowed. Frequent dlctatlcms of short 
sentences, of short stories. Songs, short stories, or short poems -memorized. 

IIich-Sc'hool. Courses. * 

Third and fourth years: In the third and fourth years (respectively the first and second 
years in atten^aiy'e) graduates gf a junior high school should he able to do the work 
that Is done at present during the first three years In a first-class high school. 

Any method suiting the individuality of the teacher and lending on the part of the 
pupils to thorough work and self expression should be encouraged. Whatever may he 
the method, the teacher should adhere to the motto: A minimum of grammatical rules 
and translation, and a maximum of oral work. - 

If formal grammar is started, It should proceed slowly, with special sfress on funda- 
mental principles and constant -drill on verbs. 

Translation of the foreign language into English should he done only in the case of 
difficult passages and lutoms. A careful selection of the texts on which to base the 
lessons will minimize that kind of work. Translation of English Into the foreign language 
should be attempted, If at all, only toward the end of the first year as review work. 
Later on easy composition may be used. 

Teachers may ease their work by using textbooks provided with exercises giving material 
for drill work along up-to-date lines. 

In the program of the first t*hree years of high schools, books with commercial 
tendencies are seldom rend. To fill that want, numerous dictations on the country, the 
language of which Is learned, Its climate, customs, daily life, government, general Industry, 
commerce, etc., should be given. Proverbs and eaBy idiomatic senterfbes should be 
memorized. 

Fifth and sixth years: So far academic and commercial courses can go hand In hand 
with a commercial flavor If the majority of students are preparing for a business career. 
Now the ^ork should he somewhat specialized and commercial textbooks put Into the 
hands of the pupils, with the same methods as described above prevailing. Constant 
oral work, much dictation by the teacher or leading pupils, a minimum of translation 
of the foreign language Into English, etc. 

Ft*om now on one houT per week should be set aside for the reading of an easy text 
or newspaper In the first language at sight, a student rending aloud, one paragraph at a 
time, the teacher translating or better explaining the words unfamiliar to the class, and 
a second student summing up the paragraph In the language taught. Heading at sight 
should start for the second language at the beginning of the sixth’ year. This kind of 
work Increases the confidence of the scholars ahd encourages Independent reading. 

They should also be urged to avail tlfemselves of every occasion to Improve their 
practical knowledge of the language In which they arc Interested: (a) An exchange of 
letters with youths of their age abroad; (b) participation In a foreign language club; 
(c) use of a dictionary purely French or Spanish; ( d ) sermons, ^iVctures, plays, news- 
papers, and reviews In the foreign language ; (e) acquaintance "with people speaking 
that language, etc. 

1 FRENCH. 

Fifthi year. 

Notions de commerce, by Coudray and Cuxnx (II. Dunod— E. Tlnat, 6ditcurs, 47, Quai 
des Grands Augustins, Tarls). 9 

Elements tU commerce et dc comptabilite, par Gabriel Faure (Maslon ct Cle/fcdlteurs 
120, boulevard St. Germain, Paris). Jfc 
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Sixth year . 

London). om '” rnial I'rnt-ltce ill purtsi. by Craiinm and Oliver c Macro Ilian ft Co, 

L " by dago (I.. f. I lontli ft (V.-liimlon). 

C r u„,r;:;^ ****«, bJ L . Coiirrler d0 . 

' ' BPANISH. 

, Fifth v <ar (If first language). 

!!"r, rl r. n " Sl,tt " u,h Corrr#/i« ndrnce (Henry || 0 lt & Co New York Clt .1 
“, S r :: arr T l ,M - C * fa..' Itoaion, ' 0rk . C,ty) - 

New Y,frk c..y»'.' S: * Ud A '” rr,r ' 1 «•««* "X 'Var.b«w '(Henry U.„ * c... > 

!:! 'i'" < " ,,ul, l<,hiy. rase ft Co.. Harden City, .VY) * 

Dlctloqury : P rqu c,U,La r „ u ,.c (tusfmdo (Utroussc! rorls). 

t Sixth year. 

Boston)"* C< ”" mwc,a ' ^.pondmer by Whit, cm and Andrade ,I>. C. Heath ft Co, 

“ nd , KI, ". 8: f»>Wo»drn,l« ( Macmillan' Co New York ci.n 

A^alghC Nelson a rile Ppa„„h Amrrimn R , 0<lrr (D c Hea^^Co. n^Unb 

ta Pnnnu (daily* New York City. 

Collbcv. 

* °MeT;^ T ra ,° f * he flm students . ho nld 

should be Jooked" upon" as Seminar wo k s, ^7'? " 'd'°»>»'«<»l..v. So allege courses 
of the language learnt In the previous yeSra' 11 * ** ret * lnln ® '“Proving the grasp 

nln,rXb”n? 0 KS,l''hl7on.L C r TT'* ,h * ,<>r0 '* n ta »««r «"d based on tech- 

It^r oTr^n Snd 

to sight rending ' “ lnl ° n> rtc - y,th one hoar per week entirely devoted 

replace Vi* Sid r 7 < m°i v" n f * 1 ° U 1 * 1 crPatfl ^ or such- students a sperinl atmosphere that would 

w<, " id P-"^ 8 ™o a t^youn A g '3 kts 

the T elo«7«t7o n n n ’nf , t'hS r I| l ."'' la !' “ ' rU ‘‘' but '"dispensable: could be more thorough by 

etc i^Tatai Z~J ? «rT , ' ntg ot b "" orT - ssography, mathematics. eeonomTcs law. 
etc. In using foreign textbooks In their elective courses. ' 

.Inog^gTo/wMrb theSTre *°» h*}* dU1 ' hol 5 " UD " ner TacatlonS the country tbo 
bv th<* pgwighr«7/i b they ar Btud > ,n ** Scholarships for each trips mifcht be offered 
A»«,lT Ll ” rDa :: nt or ..* he f0,le ®« tbr «»«»> osmpetltlve examination., 
given for the ,Mr * <, " <l four,h l«"P«offes) — The methods and directions 

•O 8hOUl<, be ,0ll0W ' d - but tb ‘ »o"'d he shlo 

linMh» < * l,k \J • rh001 and c0 " fff e). — See methods and directions for Schedule I It 

hut the work would necessarily be slower, especiall y during the first two yeanT * 

tlon , hv*tiul!n!?. , ei. Pre ^t r,n * t0T * orc,g " "CTvIce are not numerous enough to form a sec- • 

^ »« « course, .hould 
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Schedule II J (college onlp ). — The work should be intensified along the lines de- 
scribed in Schedule I for high schools ami colleges. .Students should not take wore 
than two hingungpp. n fact which would permit them to devote five hours a week to 
both languages right along. 

REFERENCES. 

Collbcr Oornsis. 

French. 

ArdouiB-Dumaaet. Voyage en France. 00 vols. Paris, Rerger-Ix'vranlt. 

Harret-Wendell. Ln France d’aujourd’hul. Trans, by Georges Grappe. Paris. Nelson. 
Hnzin. I .a douce Fiance. New York. G. P. Putnam's sons. 

Bulletins : French chambers of comaaecoe and touring clubs of French-speaking 
countries. 

Le Bureau Moden* (monthly), Paris, A, L, Vandecrane et Cie. 

Coiirrier des Kuks-FdIs. New York City. 

P’Avencl. Fes Franyuls de men temps. Paris, Nelson. 

L Kconomiste franqals. Paris. l/»rov HeatTlieu. 

L Kxportateur fram;als (Wi»ekly ) . Paris. A. I.. Vandi»crane et Ole. 

Iye Journal -des Keouomlste* (monthly). Paris, Alcan. 

Masson. Kergomord, and Lafitte. Precis do geographic tfconomlquo. Paris, Masson et Cie. 
Michelet. Notre Franco, 

Ramluud. llistolre de la civilization francnlse, 

Reports by French consuls and <* 010 me r Hal attaches. 

ltevue Coinmerclale et Industriolle Franco Americalne (quarterly). 

1 Spanish. 

pel Vlllar. Las Republican Hlspuno-Amorlcnnas. 

Espinosa, Moreno. CouipcmUo ikp geogratia de Espaila. 

, Comnendlo de hlstorla de Kspafia. 

Est6vanez, llistorla de America. * 

Frlson). Manwal de corrrspoudencia comorclal efianftol*. Milan, Italy, lloepil. 
Newspaper*. Mexico : El Universal. Cuba : I-a Lueba. Buenos Ayres, Argentina : L:j 
Prenaa, I^a Naclon, t^n Argentina. Valparaiso. Chile: El Mercurio. * 

Pnu American rnlou. Bulletin (Spanish texti. Washington. P, C, 

Italian. 


Frlsoni. Manuale dl eorrispondenza eommerclale llallana. Milan, lloepil. 

Italian ofOdal reports uud bulletin*. 

Newspapers. Yew York ('Hit: II Progresso Jtalo Amerlcano ; 11 BoUettino della Se'ra ; 
fl Giortmle Ha llano. wa*ton: La Notlzla. Philadelphia: La Voce del Popnlo 
San Fmncieeo: Lltalla. 

Periodicals. Yor Yorlt ('Up : iai Rlvlstn Oommordale (wiokly) ; American and Italian 
Journal of Commerce (weekly. In English and Itallau) ; 11 Carrocelo (monthly). 
fOmr : Rtvista dl ltaucho : Asslrunrzknn* e Commercio ; Cnrrierc Economico. 

PortvfftiMe. 

A Altorado (dally), New Bedford. Mass. 

Anuarto dlplomatieo e consular, iiortwgmz. Lisboa, Portugal. 

Bolotin Commercial (monthly). Lisboa. Portugal. 

O Eeonomistn portnguez. Lisboa, Portugal. 

Frtsrml. Manual de ccrrespoodencla coinorclal portugneza, Hoepli. Milan, Italy. 

O Instituto, University of Uolmbrr. Portugal. 

O Jornal de Commercio. Bio de Janeiro. 

Pan-American Union. Bulletin. Washington, P. C.. Portuguese text. 

Portngncse official reports and bulletins. I 

Bevinta de Caaiinercio. Iihibtm, Portugal. 

Unifto portugueta (weekly), San Francisco. . / 
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THE TEACHING OF SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGES. 

By Gisle Bothne. 

Head, Department of Scandinavian Lamjuapcs, FnitcraHi/ of Minnesota. 


One result of our country’* participation in the great work! struggle will 
be the demand for an improved and intensive s^udy of modern languages in 
our educational institutions. If any country over ,lmd the mil to assume and 
strive to maintain leadership among the nations, not “only politically and com- 
mercially, hut also In almost all fields pf human activity, that certainly lias 
come to our country. In order to trade most intelligently and profitably with 
other peoples, and in general to deal with them In a spirit of sympathy nnd 
understanding of their peculiarities and characteristics, it is necessary to huve 
that intimate knowledge which only the knowledge of their language can give. 
And we shall want to maintain feeooeforth most intimate relations with the 
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mT*,*', the | , W0 1 rW are rearranging .ml ample 

f their school coarse, for the parpose of pi vine the foreign languages n 
luuo 1 more prominent pjace than before. And the Scandinavian language* 
*' " ot heen overlooked. England established during the recent war terture- 
T Z? f fWM,,n " Vtan " ,nB "“ ws «* «•’« University of London and oth^r 

guW aTthf rnf’ i u add J ti ,° n t °‘ a profe8Sor8,ll P in Scandinavian lap- 
fl. T t ,, th , C ,y ° f , " ris Deviously established. Invited hovs front 
. eaiidinatlan countries to come to her schools In order to get a thorougt, 

sst.? ■ - ■*“" - •** -»«■ — - * 

t schoo 1 s and colleges of our country have gt*>ti excellent instruction in 

t 1 ” H? 6 y “” *°” e by ’ bUt “ nCh m ° re Wl " * <temanded In 
, * 11 , * Ht °“ r ,0U " K ‘"P 8 88,1 women for foreign service The 

" hl :; h the " * 1.1 ■» fe greatest demand will undoubtedly t 
Russian.. Italian. But also other languages win 

. prise n!nish"T T Th « Scandinavian languages com- 

’ JfT ' ' an S "'"" Rh - " hl, P Philologist* will continue to 
P of K I « stond ^. which In Its modern form fa spoken by some 
. people, the other modern Scandinavian languages have much added 
Value modern times. These languages ate spoken by 12 millions who Wong 
to the most enlightened people In Europe: While the three languages are dis 
° f W ‘ H nu,ke th * effort » 8 «.«Hre the ottr ^o com^™ 

<s« n t’T ' * n,n,mar of N '°nveglan and Danish la somewhat simpler than 
^ b , ut ** student may start with any one of them as bo has thVfppT 
tuulty. and a little practice and effort will help him to acquire alL ^ 

fe^tT™ T devel ? ed th * 8 «‘ 8 <li 88 *M iwguages ,„to almost per- 
° f expre88,,>n 18 8,1 “ex* 8 Of human thought. All who see 

Irttol'rf I h | T 8,, rS W ' n k “°' V U ‘" t s « 8 <» 88 r‘ 888 have produced 
!T1 ? V f * h,Kh "«,nk. and that their literature has a value ftr bevond what 
ght he expected from their numbers It is probable that America will be 
come the center of International sclentlltc research, taking the place in the 

neronn t* of* thl ^ bef,,re ‘ he war. Our country has this mission on 

1'™“"* of ' t l he i C0SU "* polll8n character of the population, the idealism en- 

rrsT’T ° f * h *™ n,d a " vaa <* < 8 ‘whoi.rship made within 

lie hist 40 or W> years hy great universities and scientific institutions th» 
wealth and liberality of our country. After we entered the 

tb»* ' l,,>l ' theSon,,diu8T,8n cmmtHee such a center. And there lg much 

half in k ? 8 " Ch ", vcnt,w - apart from «»« *«* that they have struggled 
hard to remain neutral in the great World War KKWa 

many * cholBrR whose names are familiar 
h> students In many fields, some, Indeed, having attained the highest eminence 

b^ rS i S r n<ll ""' la " *‘ lK>,ar " afMl writers have been Intelligent observers 
a d keen lnten'retcrg of scientific Hchievementa and political principles and 
events In the leading country And what hss been written |n the s21 2 
'*" C . Dag ^ 0,1 ,hew ,ines 1,88 8 valoe «'f Its own. Just one example: Those who 

r7rZ™T™u!i h Biltn< T' ere °' writer and orator, whose familiarity with 
^ropean politics was almost astonndlng. and who was one of the few Euro- 
peans whore words were listened to by the reel leaden, of Europe with respect. 

remember bis characterisation of Pruasianlsm, Just as apt today as when- 
It was written 50 years ago, his championship of the opJre«d LZ,Z!7t 

that the^r 17 ’ 3 , U8 ‘ *° ment,on a ,ew instances. He even predicted years ago 
llu* tb “ 1 ***** wao- would begin with ^Austria. though no doubt he bad no 

^r 0 f°l°tr ' d ‘“ 8 “ WOBM tm " n ^ ** additional argument In 
fav^r of the Scandinavian conn trice as an international tenter of 
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research Is found in the fact that they are almost devoid of the national pride 
so common In the groat countries of Europe, which are reluctant to admit the 
superiority in any field of another nation. The Scandinavians feel that they 
are under the greatest obligations to European countries like England, France, 
and Germany, and to America in the fields of science and scholarship, in litera- 
ture, the arts, and politics; and they are Inclined, while, they take pride In 
having produced men who bike rank with some of the hest, to give each country 
its due. 

Also commercially the Scandinavian countries have a growing Importance. 
The waterfalls of Norway and Sweden are rapidly making these countries 
great centers of industry. Denmark's agricultural leadership is well known. 
The (flipping industry of Norway lias been one of the important fac- 
tors^ln the ^qfld's trade. The establishment by the three Scandinavian 
countries of chambers of commerce and hanking institutions in New York 
shows the importance of the trade relations l>etwec» these countries and 
America. Here we have a great field which must he enlarged, and everything 
must be done to maintain cordial relations jylth the Scandinavian countries. 
The opportunity is there. The feeling of the Scandinavians toward America 
is as that of the smaller hoys to the big brother. Americans of Norwegian 
descent number Almost as many ns the whole population of Norway; Americans 
■ of Swedish extraction almost one-half of Sweden's population; and while the 
emigration from Denmark has not been proportionately so large, the Americans 
of Danish descent are a most valuable element of our country. 

The great buflt of the people ft'om the Stuimiinnvian countries who came to 
tills country to settle have made their homes In the Northwestern' Statf6, of 
which Minneapolis may he called the center. It seemed only natural that the 
Scandinavian languages, If taught in America at nil, would he taugjft in this 
section of the country particularly. And that has been and Is yet the case. 
Scandinavian church bodies have established in this territory many schools 
where excellent instruction In the Scandinavian language h^s been given. 
Americans of Scandinavian descent dlfferfittle from other Amerf^ans. Ami why 
should they be different? As the history of the Scandinavian countries shows a 
constant si niggle for national existence and real democracy they full readily" 
in with the American way of thinking, nnd os an element .really reinforce our 
American ideals. On the language question the Americans of Scandinavian 
descent reflect as a rtile the prevalent opinion of the American communities 
where they reside. Among the Americans of Scandinavian descent there is 
unanimity as to the necessity of knowing English, the! language of our 
country. That is not a matter for discussion at all. Even those extremists 
who would exclude from all our schools all foreign languages hove representa- 
tives among the Americans of 'Scandinavian descent. There are- quite a few 
also of Americans of Scandinavian descent, as there are of other Americans, 
who hold rightly that a knowledge of foreign lnngnages, including the Scandi- 
navian, is highly desirable. We all know the class of Americans who believe 
the American type Is- something fixed and rigid, created some time, ago and the 
pattern for all “foreigners" who come to make their homes here. There are 
others who believe real Americanism consists In considering the American typo 
a living organism developing into the most perfect type of man by retaining 
the glorious spirit and faith which created and has maintained this Nation and 
by absorbing with the many national elements of our population also their 
best characteristics. 

But we shall take more interest in the peoples of Europe nnd the world. 
We shall want to learn foreign languages. In' this Nation, united as never 
before and with a unity of spirit and purpose, not created, but made manifest 
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by the wnr and a marvel to the world, one group of Americans will cease to 
treat with condescension and distrust American citizens of •• foreign ” descent, 
their equals in all essentials,- n thing that, has done more to creute national 
groups In our country than anything else. We shall nil learn from one another, 
one American group from the so-called foreigners, ns the foreigners gladly 
have learned so much from those who were here before. Ami there is plenty 
of room for Improvement along these lines. The time will come when the 
history of Minnesota und North Dnkotn, to mention examples, will be written 
and taught in our public schools, giving full credit to the Scandinavian element, 
ns true und loyal. Americans ns any. and the countries they come front. The 
Minnesota Historical Society notv has a department contnluing the largest 
collection In America of all sorts of publications that throw light on the 
history of the Scandinavian element. • And the Scandinavian languages and 
history will Ite continued to he tnught at the universities nnd in the high schools 
of Minnesota and adjacent States, because we all ns Americans demand that 
the to shall be given instruction in this couutry In these languages, valuable 
from- so many points of. view. 

The Ijiiverslty or Minnesota gives complete courses for the study of the 
Scandinavian languages, and a number of other universities give all such 
Instruction that there Is any demand for. In Minneapolis nnd St. Paul five 
high schools give Instruction in Norwegian and Swedish, and In many places 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, Wisconsin. Iowu.*Tmd Illinois there Is an oppor- 
tunity to learn these languages. The study of these languages was Introduced 
Into high schools only a few years ago. and the line of textbooks is not as 
complete ns desirable. But enough is available for American students to acquire 
knowledge of these languages, nnd there are indeed many teachers who are 
fully equipped to teach them. There are also hooks for English-speaking- 
students for self-study In these languages, though 1 think all of this class of 
books have been published in England. A competent teacher is, of course 
nlwuys preferable. ’ 

A two years’ course in collepe, correspond hip to n four years* course In n hlph 
school or secondary school, might he summarized as 'follows: 

' kirst year or elementary course. 


f 


The purpose of this course Is to acquire an nconrnte pronunciation, nn tinder- 
standing of simple ‘language when spoken, the translation of ensv English 
phrases and sentences into the Scandinavian language taught, Norwegian 
Swedish, or Danish, to express In these languages ideas about ordinary expe^ 
rlcnces In life and about the content of the texts used. Of the methods used 
may 1m» mentioned, reading aloud by both teacher nnd class, dictation the 
students memorizing conversational prose and easy verse, oral ami written 
translations from English, questioning the class and requiring answers in the 
language taught, using ns material whatever texts the class has it Is not 
proper to merely translate the reader or the literary selections, hut the students 
should be trained to express In the Scandinavian language taught the Ideas lie 
found in the text, -And there should be constant drill in tbe dements of 
grammar. 


Gramm*™ u*od In thin country : P. Oroth : Danloh Orammnr F r ama . 
bomugb e lc“ £ad5S! , toS.r, 8 '5iV?' t ‘ 0n b,r ‘' r0f 0,rondah *- Lo » ll “ t'nivemlty. Mart- 
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SECOND YEAR OR ADVANCED COCUSE. 


The elementary work should he continued in thy intermediate and advanced 
courses. There should In* more conversation and more expression of connected 
ideas in the language taught, and inure translation of English' prose. There 
should be a discussion by the class In the language taught of the contents of 
the readers or Ixmks used. The teacher should furnish material relating to 
tlie history and geography of*he country studied, and the class. should tell what 
they harp heard in the language tanglit. Students should prepare in Norwegian, 
Swedish, or Danish resumes of muterial discussed in class, deliver them in 
writing or give them orally. There should also lie writing of themes and letters. 
The teacher should tell or read stories or newspaper articles, and the students 
reproduce them. The study of the grammar should he cunt I muni . with the drill 
required. 

REFERENCES. 


Norwegian book* for Am«‘rlc:>b **tu<ti*nti* to t»o uwst in tlow mursn Mve principally 
Iwu puMInIkxI by the. Angidnir*: IIoiint mid Fn»»* church Itook Conovrn In 

MlnneaiiotlH. Swedlnh texts by the Augtintnns I’liMUhln* lion*?. Rock Inland. 111.. and 
KnplM «k T *Nolni ijf rubllshin^ tv. ('hlmno. . 

Ac limp Ihinlah^Norweglaii-Kiigllah Dictionary has been edited hw Johannes Magnuasen 
. Brynildaea p Norsk -Kagelak OnllMig and Knn>lhR.NorKk-Pnnxk Ohlbo^ arc vei v k,mw 1 
k> are B. J. Blrkman : Bveuek-Engelak Ordbok, and K. W© maud Ux mtgren ; 


! h«H recently public - X»ridt og dansk llaqdel. 
Ih an excellent book In English. A similar putdi- 


J 

So __ 

Kttgelsk-Nvensk Ontbok. T. T. Evantli* has i 

blekalkon." J. GulnchardV "Sweden” bn — „ 

rntlon "Norway," published in 1000. is* now somewhat ont of date, but ronntln* much 
laterestfng Information. " Roken om Norge <5 vola.l has been published In t'hrlaiiiiniu 
ror the us*' of American student* and contains mneb excellent material. Swedish Year- 
book (In .England i win* nut »h< In Stockholm In 1D21. ** 

In connection with the Ihinlah. Norwegian. and Swedish legations at Washington. 
1>. C.. are press attaches who are willing, when called upon, to give Information relating 
to many Scandinavian (subject*. * 


THE TEACHING OF THE St A VI G LANGUAGES. 


By Ijco \Vuuncn, " 

Prole— or of RJoefo Language* emit /Itwstsrs, Harvard Urtraroitg. 

The study of the classical languages hns long been endangered by the en- 
croachment of the practical into the college curriculum. Indeed, the classical 
languages would long ago have suffered a complete fiasco were It not for the 
Important philological hearing that they have had In the Gorman school system, 
to which even the American schools have subscribed blindly. With the defeat 
of the German State there Is bound to come a total reorganization of the 
schools, at least as regards language instruction. The philological raison d'-ttre 
of tli^dflssical languages must give way to a training in languages, either for 
the general purpose of linguistic discipline, whatever the language may’ be, - 
or for the specialized training in modern languages, that is, for the practical' 
purpose of immediate application in daily needs. In the highest type of a school 
these two purixates wilt be Indissolubly joined. 

There are, 'probably, in the whole range of the Earopeau languages none so 
fit to unite these, two purposes as the Slavic languages, more especially Russian. 
Polish, Bohemian, Serbian, because they combine in an admirable manner the 
qualities of the classical languages, as trainers of the mlud, with the practical 
side of linguistic study to serve as aids in the vocational training. The Slavic 
languages in structure resemble Latin and Greek very closely. There Is the 
same grammatical complexity and delicacy of shading, the same wealth of 
word building, the same intellectual appeal. Contrary to all current prejudice, 
the Slavic languages are not more difficult than either Latin or Greek, or 
French or German. The popular prejudice is due to the unfamiliar appearance 
oftti* Russian alphabet, the newness of the vocabulary, and the" complexity 
of the declensional aad the conjugations! system, all of which strikes the 
student In the very beginning of his studies. But these difficulties are eusily 
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overcome In n year. after which the great simplicity ami freedom of their 
wntence Btrurture, the utter absence of the periodic. which, for example. In 
German. keeps Increasing, rather than dec reusing, |„ successive yearn, and 
the unl.inlted lower of wnl derivations from a limited basic vocabulary which 
Is characteristic of the Slavic lm.RUac*. make then, the .host fascinating- as 
well as the easiest for direct use in business or science. The Slavic languages. 
esjavlHlIy Russian. have but one norm for all purposes. whether literature. 

« ft T “ tWO , ? r “' w>ur8e one 8,,oul,1 ** uble 10 correspoml, 

... 0 l ^ 1> uf • Ul *“ ‘•1‘tlonary und lclter writer, on any usual subject, and a 

three years course should Rive one a ready use for all |.raetlcal purposes. 

r torn n mere intellectual standpoint our IiIrIi schools should provide an. 
o|dl<>u iu souie of the modem languages for those who decline to take u 
classical course*. The aehools can not afford to abandon lapguoge study en- 
tirely; and Slu vie languages, especially Russian, should receive an equal 
treatment with Spanish uml French. From a practical staod|M>lnt the Slavic 
hiiiRunKcs sh.h"d a|.|H.ul to yo.niR Amerlcuaa as no other Hunynni language , 
The . erbinus und the Bohemians consider America tjieir ls*st friend and ^ 

1 resident Massaryk has said significantly that Bohemia would never forRct 
America, and that It knew how to be Rraleful. This simply means that end- 
less o| >p allies to yomiR Americans who want to connect In a 

hiislm-ss way with the Slavic States. The same Is true iu reRunl to Poland. 

while Serbia, ltohemiu. and Poland can at most muster 30'inllllon |ieople, 
tusshi. with Its 1.4) million iieuple, offers unlimited possibilities to generations 
o . iiiericaiis America Is almost the only ualion which the Russian* trust. ‘ 

am to which they will look almost exclusively for help Iu their reioust ruction, 
nml to which they will Intrust business of wry description. It would be a 
buruliiR shame If Americans dhl not In time take ndvnutaRe of this cxtWlonal 
opiHirl unity to lM4-o me the associate of Slavdom. We must be B ln atYuce to 
prepare young men for the task which will be* required of them 

We should at ouec Ih-rIu by offerluR a two years' course In Itusshm in all the 
reputable biRl. schools and business sohuols. wherever a pro,H*r Russian In- 
at motor can lx- ohtnlned. Our cdlleRes and hfgher business wins, Is should offer 
llu* same two years in Russian, un additional year or two In Russian, and one 
mid two ycijrs courses in Polish, llohcmimi. and Seri, Ian. All these courses ' 
should he so arranged that they should lead either to a mem literary course or 
directly to a business career. This Is comparatively easy In the ease of the 
Slavic language* became, as pointed out above, there Is but one norm for all 

F SlVl u'!' we no good textbooks -or grammars for 

hugUsb-s, nuking ix-ople in Polish. Ho hernia,,, or Serbian, but these can easily 
be supplied If a demand Is-oreated for the,,,. But for the study of Russian 

,u!L »" 0 T . k ° f te * M,ook8 ' Above *» «t 'l.ese towers Bondar's SUm 

plitlcd Russian Method, a masterpiece of a textbook. which from the verv start 
furnishes material for a literary and^ business course. In schools or In i*df- 
Instruction It can be used advnntageously for two years. Then then, are the 
excellent accented texts published by the Oxford University and Cambridge 
University presses, and the several textbooks an, I a grammar by Neville Fortx-s' 

Of the many dictionaries In existence, A lexandrofTs is still (he best. 

,„s N0 ^ 7* Fr r?P M,t T" 0 "* 8 for b!> °k* belpfal In the self-study of theltoMl.n IsiTkuw 
I nduced the editor of this bulletin to tssne enrly In 1918 the following list of books eon- 
st •«*! aOmpted largely with the object ia view : * ** con 

Bondar. Simplified Rutuian method. London, Effingham Wllxon 1015 

_ isaa.* 88 - '- 3 - pi<iiiuh -' * -« * -i .homy 

Ruanlau grammar. Oxford, Clarendon Brens. 

KnrrmbySmltK Lctsods Iu KumI.o. London, 8. Low. Manton A Co.. 1915. 

A key to the exercise* of this grammar It jiao pubtlnhed by the anat publlaber. 
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Magiioa, I* A. A ooncl** grammar of tbo Runthm language. London j Murrar mis. 
Mln T% V bn?r lil**'*'™ manuili y or Emdna. K^o Paul. ^r!nr* 

Moitl, IMotro. Kt n con vernation arammnr. London. D Null 

nM ‘" ,oJ ,ur u ™ ,n “ ,h,x 

“ 4 VJ ! v, S nW<, i for »« purcbaao the key to the oxcrWiM* of Hlola'» cram- 

mar. Tbl« key t» published by the name firm. M 

* ^Langua * miU- * ™ ,| l*h«*l 1>J Hugo’* lusiliutc* for Tixtrbiug Foreign 

****** r™ 3m* mad* cany. l^iblUhed by Hugo’* In*litule, etr. 
v May be tim'd won aft«*r bcalnntng fbe gran r 

T?Sbm 'J* C^!*l«Itr mPOKr,l ° n VnTtH V 1, * nd Ul ' Loua ° n ' K^n I'aul. Trench, 
in»mu^a 0m °° 0ff U in * trucfo * r <0 <*»e London County* Council evening commemal 


The aerloua student of Russian will find it advisably to buy early In the study of the 
language a simple dictionary. The Russian dictionary, by A. Wamdlleff to' the l^nghain 
serlea. piibllnhed by Charles Scrlbner's^SouM, contains the usual words -with their pro* 
nuDciatlon figured. David McKay, Philadelphia, publishes llUl s V<*nI pocket Ki.glish- 
Russian dictionary. W. J. lleroan. New York, City, publishes a sihall phrase book of 
about AO page*— What you want to say and bow to say it in Russian. 


IMPORTANCE OF TURKISH AND ARMENIAN LANGUAGES VOR 
FOREIGN SERVICE. 


By Abraham Yohannan. 

TURKISH. 


, Turkish was the language of one of the greatest countries in Kuro|>e find 
Asia during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. A (tower which once In- 
fluenced half the world. It overthrew am) established empires, usurped the 
thrones of IV mi a . Arabia, Egypt, and (Jreece, and was dreaded l»v Italy. Frame. 
^ ami C.ermany. Even now the Turkish language is s(H>ken hy njtlllong of poop to 
~ belonging to a vast enndty, and Is more or less used in official circles from 
Tunis In Africa . to the walls of Chino. It Is the court language of western 
Terslu; and hi many provinces of south Russia and Afghanistan It Is spoken ns 
much as Persian. There are at least 25 written languages used in the Ottoman 
Empire, yet in spite of this babel of tongues, which Is found chiefly at Con* 
atantlnople, the strong individuality of the Turk has manifested Jtself in 
Itolitlca and government. 


It'!® ® regrettable fact tliat'such a language has hitherto received little or 
no attention in America. The complete Ignorance of it on the part of our 
countrymen has, from time to time, greatly Impeded proper communication 
and Intercourse bet ween the two nations and given rjse to most serious ml sunder- 
standings and difficulties In diplomatic as well as commercial affairs. A prae- 
Ucul knowledge of the Turkish language Is a requisite of diplomatic and com- , 
merclal relations with the Ottoman Empire. It is essential In conducting the 
export t rude of this country with the Mohammedan world, and in unfolding the 
treasures of modern science to the population. 

It is expected that In the development of international relations there will 
In All probability result a closer connection between' Turkey and the United 


Mates, aud a growth of mutual Interest. The secret of the success of certain 
Euro|*ean nations who gained prestige Jn dealing with -the Turks, as well as 
with other orientals, lies In the, fact that they learned tli^ir languages, adopted 
their customs, wore their costumes, and learned their abode of living: hence, 
they gained an Intimate knowledge of their character, 1 their netsls,' and re^ 
q ti I renten island dealt with them accordingly. European manufacturers, for 
Instance, umierstood perfectly the kind and style of goods ajnd articles that were 
generally used by the orientals, and they supplied articles |n that style, though 
It seems In many cases to be very clumsy and unwieldy to Westerners. Barter* 
log with a Turk la a complicated process and very vexa i, especially to one 
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who does not speak tii» hiiipuape and know his habits. Scarcely a shonkccner 

rrrir -—■ * «— «— - 

■ KnKlWl *> ,|,|lkll| ff in!<>r rreten« nro Available In ihe pr| n - 
.. * ' *' ° * ** ,n,,ni,t *I- v preferable to conduct negotiations of any kind 

1 1 *** V, n rUI * T ll nn b> II,on,ls of intermediaries of doubtful accuracy And in 

fliiltcHinitil port of (lie population. ^ 

A sys.cm of courses should boost, shod l,y oollepc and universities' ,t-. 

l ; r r n> »<* *«»'*> tu^. HiLJtrit 

of (ho 1-nlUHl Stilts Ciovcroiucm. In businosg enterprises or In sclent Itlc In 
‘osligntiu..*. Tin* cunts..* thus offered should aim to make (ho students flmlllar 
J " " e «"*-•« -.".rod for smxcssful work In Tu kt „ 7,1 "e 

" Uy - n '" A * ° f '*«" k """hs.,v ,« p, ln <llll( . k ninstory of gwi, "Z‘s 
- -n prospiit thomsetve* i„ vur.ou* o.v„p, Tho ahSld^llT 

’ ' * ,,f "•«* customs, history, Isllof* otc.. of tho cmntrv to tlovrlL 

n s,„ hollo understanding of tl,o pooplo. and , 0 otmldo ono to avoid uvtag 
Oh.siso through lemytinoo of prejudices or su|H*rstltlona “ * 

Tho Turkish lungimgo Is of Tlrtar .origin. a member of I’ml-Altolc famllv 
* <>m unun ».v the law of vowel harmony and n^luthintlon. Turkish has Tut- 
mitt, si a taw number of Arable and Persian won.*. ^,„rn! Wl 

" ««•»■* ‘-ord.ua, .s, wiili Z sNu.^'f A™h.o ol 

orslun. from which lanmmge* tho preat hulk of Its vast CMahuliiry Is drawn. 

<• i s ro« son t io study of Turkish prosonts umisiinl dlfHoultlos to anyone 

m 77, 7^7 ' '""k-uapo for the sumo reason It should 

ft lie I «lr Him cl too enrly In a college ronrso. The course should if framed 

for M admit.* students. hut should also Ik? o|ien to speciallv ipmllfleil student 

C0,, ‘ Wfou "* ona to h - - - 

The Riii'.vssful completion of the courses offered will nonimllv otvupy „,n*e 
.“ ars In the nan of candidates for diplomatic service BIMl two W(nt Zr , 
who prepare for commercial or other forelp, service. |„ ouch two h.Z 
tier, week will lie sulUWent. After a proliiniuary uurvev of tho grammar It Is 

"?* Uk 7 ** ,hR "■■«“»* «f easy texts, the details ofThe grammar 
befii^ < xplafned as they are exemplified, v 

RKFKRKNTBS. 

1 tJurv* ^K,!n v»»rl 7 f * n frammar. Tendon, 1907 . 

Miilltr, / riirklx«ho crfinmiutlk IMtlelhor*. l* 9 r». 

tiloaaar. (CltiHKlt'fl).) lwrllh. »rjult(fin<*D, Utteraturv CbrexlomaUilc and* 

— >>M » ( ' ,,1 >*'-<>«l"‘*p'<*. 1890. 

Tt *' m,n ,HB,ro * BP - u,n<,,,o • ,m . 4 - 

' Tlon - /frr 'nton* A Turkish grammar. Lr.ndon, 189 a 

ARMEsMAN. 

semhleslhm *? ma< ’ e difflcult ^ 0,0 "'nhithef. which cloaely «- 
setulilcs that of no other language, and by the fact thnt. although It la an lndo. 

82186* — 22 10 
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Stoopean language, the words seem totally nnfAmiiiar to the learner. For this 
reason it should not be introduced too early in ft college course, but rather 
resi*ned for more mature students or those who have had considerable linguistic 
training. There is no subject related so closely as to be coordinated with 
fecial advantage. Before taking up the reading of texts, considerable atteu* 
* tion mast be paid to the grammar, the details of which are of course tuken up 
in connection with the reading of texts. To obtain results of any practical value 
the course must extend over not less tlian two years. A purely conversational 
method does not give a proper command of the language, but conversation- 
exercises can be introduced to advantage* in the second yeur's work. 




A dictionary, Englisb-Armenian and Armenian-Eugliah. 2 voK 


Aucher, Father Paschal. 

Venice, 1821. 

rhiK^bS* A(! u u 1 New dictionary, Armenian -English. Venice; 1875-1879. 

H ». H * ^ rmeD °-American letter writer. Boston. E? A. Yeran. 1914. 

H T *«> L « Q , I! entU o y J no n ern Armenian grammar. London and New Vork, 1902. 
Pete ^y* n » JuiaSSS*) Porta llu * uarum orientalum, brevis linguae £rmeuiacue. Leipslc, 

Yerau, E. A Armenian-EngUsh conversation. ’ Boston, Yeran Press, 1913. 
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PART IV. PERIODICAL LITERATURE. - 


♦ 

USE OF PERIODICALS IN EDUCATION FOR FOREIGN TRADE 

SERVICE. 

tyith Bibliographies of Periodicals and Periodical Articles. 

By John Cotton I»ana, 

Librarian Free Public Library of Xetcark , .V. J.. 

It seemed quite simple to compile a list of periodical references which might 
lie found useful in training for foreign trade and consular service, but as we 
investigated the subject we discovered three things: That, such a list printed 
this week would be out of date the next; that any given list to be useful must, 
iiImivc everything else, he up to date; and that the value of periodicals in train- 
ing for foreign service was far greater than* we had supposed it would be. 
„We, therefore, decided to. gi ve the ^stilts of our investigation in this field, feel- 
ing that It might prove useful to know how we arrived at our conclusions. 

Our first search for articles on the subject in general was met, not unexpect- 
edly. by a dearth of material. The jiapers and reports In English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese contained in the Pan American Scientific Congress Proceedings for 
101.», the abstracts of these papers in the report on the commercial education 
subsection of this congress by Glen Levin Swiggett (Bur. Educa. Bui., 1916, 
No. 25), and those given in Dr. Swiggett's “Conference on Training for For- 
eign Service ’* (Bur. of Educa. Bui., 1917, No. 37), none of Which are to be 
classed strietty as periodical references, were the only ones having construc- 
tive tendency. Other leads'ended in expressions of opinion that such special- 
ized training did not, but should, exist in some standardised and adequate 
form.* 

Tiirtiing to the ^Individual subjects requisite in a. course ofi foreign trade, we 
found a n abundance of material on the subjects themselves, with little on 
methods of leaching the use of it. During the last /our years articles by the 
thousands have appeared, till or any of which might be suituble for collateral 
reading, but with little or no measure of' their permanent, ephemeral, or com- 
parative worth without an expenditure of much time In going through the mass 
critically. For it must be understood that the. usual factors in discrimination 
do not hold in this instance and that ordinary processes of selection on authori- 
tative grounds can not be consistently followed* That what a certain, author 
writes or a certain magazine publishes on a gLven subject should be worth 
attention«lH ordinarily a workable rule for sifting references previous to exami^ 
nation of material. In modem business, facts take precedence of authorities. 
Information is not valued for its verbal dress, and timeliness outwejghs prestige. 
It Is of small benefit to learn a noted Jurist’s exposition of n law If to-day’s 
newspaper gives an Inch of space to Its amendment or repeal. This is espe- 
cially tine Just now, since war action is annulling the past, nnBtnbllteing thp 
presen t, and promisi ng for the future permanent change. Nor Is length a factor 

the referencef^ 1 * 0 ** WrUten; certmin oth * r artJcl <* appear*! which are given In 
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in determining value. To reject for brevity, a correct procedure in other cases 
becomes here arbitrary and unwise. For example, that an American chamber 
of commerce for Spain has begun active work may be? the most important 
item in the M World's Markets " for June, while almost every article in suc- 
cessive issues of “ Tile ^hericas,” J although short and generally ^unsigned, could 
be used, as could each article, in the department of international hanking and 
linance of the “Hankers' Magazine.” This applies to all the subjects except 
three, which touch the historical element in commerce, government, and law, 
and find their best treatment in books. Hence fact, recent and timely, seems 
the criterion for periodical valuation. 

To recognize tids makes dear the Inadequacy of any bibliography of articles. 
It is inclusion, not selection, that is needed here, ri continuous inclusion of 
nil that may he useful (accompanied by a continuous rej^tlon of wluit has 
passed Its usefulness), continually collected, or, to use the librarian's technical 
word, cumulated, to date. No fixed list, however carefully approved at its 
printing, can do this. Daily Its items become out of date, ami their retention, 
which gives them a false importance, becomes an obstruction. Then, also, a 
really representative list would appall by the number o£ its items, although a 
short one chosen to show the sort of thing that may be found, and understood 
to be of intrinsic value only at the.dntc of printing, may serve a useful pur- 
post*. Such a list we have prepared and appended. 

I There are two ways, one direct and one through bibliographic aids, that 

offer a* feasible solution of how periodical literhture may he used here to the 
best advantage. The first is the obvious one of seeing the magazines themselves. 
We give a selected list of the most suitable, slightly annotated and roughly 
classed. An^rrongement of periodicals under the numerous bendings chosen 
for the list of articles would, of course, moan frequent repetition of titles. 

But the problem of inclusion 7 may be more nearly solved, we believe, by sup- 
plementing direct use of periodicals with that of some such aid as is given in 
the Standard 'Daily Trade Service, published by the Stnndavfil Statistics Com- 
pany, 47 West Street, New York City, at a subscription prlfe of $120 a vear 
This is a combined digest mid-. Index to newspaper. periwlicalJnml other Wees' 

. of ‘basic exporting information, supplying current news nndVfyrecnsts in full. 

It consists -of daily issues not exceeding S pages in length, for insertion in 
J a loo8e ’ 1enf hinder, a monthly index whose every second Issue* covers the last 
\ two months; Weekly^ tables and graphs of trade and financial figures of the 

' United States for a period of 15 years. A personal service to subscribers is also 

furnished without additional cost. 

This service gives full digests and excerpts of articles in newspupers, 
some 88 trade periodicals, and Government publications of the United States, 
’.Europe, Latin America, and the Far East; digests of legislative hills procla- 
mations, and other documents, and much direct information from Its bureaus 
in Washington and Paris, the former keeping in such close touch with all 
governmental activity as to furnish within 24 hours data regarding legis- 
lation, court decisions. Federal Departments, hoards and commissions, the Pan 
American Union, and .similar organizations, and the latter supplying similar 
European Information from two to four weeks earlier than It would otherwise 
reach the United States. French, ILissiaa, Spanish, and Portuguese publica- 
tions also are translated and digested. Subjects such ns trade . relations of 
countries, commercial products, export and Import legislation and regulation, 
financial legislation and conditions, credits, international hanking and exchange 
foreign transport ation facilities and projects, foreign commercial development, 

a Publication now ceased. 
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shipping, marine insurance, and patent laws and their interpretation, are 
treated n themselves and many of them also ns subdivisions under country 
mid locality. * 

It seems to ua that this short cut to current foreigt commercial informa- 
tion could he used to distinct advantage by Instructors Ind students. 

Also useful is the foreign trade section of the Prentice-Hall Ituslness Digest 
. crvlce, published by the Prentice-Hall Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City* 
subscription, with quarterly cumulations, .$30. This weekly digests all the ' 
articles of certain business periodicals and certain nrticles of more general 
magazines. This service is primarily an index-digest to periodical articles, while 
the k tandard Daily Trade Is primarily a news purveyor and forecaster. 

REFEKFA’CES. 

Articles on Training for Foreign Trade. 

Arnold, .Jnlean. p gaining Americans to know Asia. Commerce report.. No. 1M, July 

omchTi'^Viaai” B " l08 “ en - Na " on ‘* 1 

° V , Aprff,* lf#20. Int< * rr, 5 t * <>ni11 education ' of world statesmen. Education, 40:403-69, 
UuHlncs^ training corporation. New foreign trade. New York. 185 Madison An. 

S!?y 28. C 192L' 'p.°i2t! d ” ,U * ,< ‘ * re p"™‘ l0 "- a,n ^P«f^TrnX “Sd 

prat ,lc#I ,rninln * tar foreign trade executive.. America., «5 : 27-30, January. 

* ‘ Cl * I ^oreig^^tr a ^ 0, eTircation?^ n ^*U^aV r Fqrelgn I SKairo!^ mi*. 

"“"^NwrAbrul^'lMB 1 < ‘ ,, “ ,a, ' on 'or fdrolgn tr'ade. Voeallonal Summary. 

I” M °Comme(ee Report",' No?^0?Veb. V ?^ 1919* m*758 *°™ '° r '”«* and 8h, "’"‘* 

Awm,' 1019 Trttl, ^ n,f ft>r fonign com “evc. IN) n- American Magazine, 29:219-20. 

^ t ^Q'uartMl^'2I^ 0 ^S^! a Oetober! D f9/9, r th * CO,18Ular 8CTvl, ’ , ‘- folumbia Dulvemity 
U< n^H^ made du^?n£ lg rhn tr J!n«t education : a review of the progress along educational 

lg ; 37 

•» <— . 

« Y 0< jflti 0, *al education for the business of exporting. A ho Ynnea P J WAn 
Commerce, Vfc" 

“ ns, IXttTinTjTxUr ,he ° f * IportlD *- - Commerce report.. No. 

Na ' l c"n.,w^"T l ra n |n| 0 ng ^foreign ; .“Td'S^ 

New mcIiooI of foreign trade. Pan-Amerlean Magazine, 32:216 March 1021* ' 

K,, .Si n° p rW L fl . *. 1,ai ? Wnry College, Williamsburg? Va. 

St udv o?’ fur fofeign trade. National Murine, 13:23-25, June, 1919. 

f f g U ; Whftt th ° tinl veraitles offer. World’s Markets, 8cpt,lflSo,p. 

Kwlggett, fl. L.. Commercial education In preparation for fordan mtvW. im. noHa i 
E ducaflonal Awodatlon Proceedings, 19lrf, p 238-40 R wrv fV National 

eign ^adV*Coun5l. eP i918!° n ^ 8ervlce * /n Procee <“ n ** of National For 

Aug.^aT liil0 O,t,On Bnd tho Nation** business. School and Society. 10:211-19, 

r rra i SK,55 Sr SSiiSTi^# Rwlew. April, 1918. 

%slne«s Tr 5 : M, r tf"** ** forr,gn ™ UDtrIe8 ‘ ^ Samuel, ed. Book of 

V ° Ca i9i n 9 V. r i*81^& f0r fore,g ® trftde and * h| PP |n 3- Commerce reports, No. 19, Jan. 18, 

WaIa j^rf^a^«iil? 8tem SJl c tl a,nln J? for foreign service. American Manufacturer* Rx- 
p° f t Aaaoclatlon. Rtport problem* of the United States, 1919, p. 219-33. 
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BibHoffrmfhy. 

Nmtlonni AsTOrtMion of Corporation Training. Suggested Hat of book* helpful in train-* 
in* for foreign commerce. Proceedings, 1921, p. 303-18. 


Pbriodicals or Spbcial Valob in Training fob Forbic.n Skuvicb. 

.Vci CHpaper/ ' 

JOn, Cl'iyK <,all i' TubllBbd nt 32 Broadway, N. V. Subacrlption *13 (X. y, 

Btyikiny, Credit* and Kaehttngt. 

T * ie sfrlpiUm Q a * a l ine * monthly. Ihibllsbed by the Hunkers Pub. Co., Is\* Y. Sub- 
l? t ^r5 nt } onaI and finance. 

C N. Y° Dt Subscrlptl > otf^t y the iNatlouaI Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, 

The j^*ihs!c rln A otT"* S 1 5 **** * ChTOuWl "' hy Wm v It. Puna Co.. 

Economic* World. Published by the Chronicle Co.. 128 Water St.. N. Y. Subscription S4 
and' Anrt,yHPS ° f forrt * n roninifW " f the United Stines 
Chase Economic Bulletin, Irregular. Published by Chase National Bunk. New York City. 

Butincs* Organization for Exporting. 

A8 *°WoVid. N W v! 1 ’ 8,^?ripM«n * i’So’" 811 ^ by ,h * A “ ocla,e " A.IwtW«« Clota of H.o 

Comnu-rrp Reports. Wpekly organ ’of’ the Bnrean of Foreign and Domestic fmainerre 
Deid. oj^^mercts ^Obtainable from tbe Superintendent of Docuiuents. Washington, 

Information mailed and raided 

^^a?rlptlon e r? W * montl,,y * Pnbliflhed *>T Exporter's Encyclopedia Co., N. Y. jhtb* 
Lists foreign trade opportunities. 

JonrnaJ^o^ Acceun t a ncy , monthly. Published by Journal of Accountancy, N. Y. Subscrip- * 
Best accounting periodical. , 

Marine Neve, monthly. Pnbllehed by N. T. Marine Newn Co.. N. T. Subscription *3 
m.; ni i5.Kc. or a?. 0r, ‘ i°a"V; , newa of American port, eblpy.inl lofjrmetl.m 
^ ri cJ^rters ftn0 lfoto8, * nd ,,8t8 ncw incorporations and ocean freights 

** Chamber of Commerce of the died ' 

_ w . , Gfflcls 1 magaxlne of the National Chamber of Commerce. 

The wt<kly * 1>ubl,8hed by the Nautical Gazette, 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 

t _, In.^^^VTdUTl^^nt- 8%?t S^*s' rn *''-‘ ,,d an0,,1 ‘ r """ 

Prtn m" ms^toiTavc.. i5. j ? i “ rn s n ,',^ r ri P *r n r vr" ,,ui, " Bi,, ‘ d ,,v ,,rin '"" ,n < **» h 

. Oldest and foremost of advertising magazines. 

System. _ Published hy A. W. 8haw Co.. Chicago. Subscription $8. 

.Often the first to treat new subjects thongh generally in a enrsorv wav 
^ h * ^ r BrMdwn k y.'N.T ,,, V2'n0 l nldl " h ' d '* " ^" n * Tl * Mercantile Agency. 

A journal of Information for all who are engaged In International trade. • 

Commercial and Financial Condition * in Foreign Countries . 

Btl %^riJ.7l*on ra £l tllIy ‘ rub,,8hed at t2<)A Kin ** B Road - Chosen, London. S..W. 3. 

Board of Trade Journal and Commercial Gazette (English), weekly Published hr Mi* 

^ Stationary Offlce, Imperial House. Kings way. London/ fld. per islue. 
o«!i ZIfLuIS < X*2L at !? M rW»*tjon* and tariff changes, domestic and foreign, Imperlnl 
_ »lf ad P- Government nollces affecting trade, and trade statistics 

Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, monthly. Vhibflshed hv the Pan AmXVenn Union 
17th and B Rtz., NW.. Washington. D. cf Subscription *2.50. •' Tnor,fnn nlon ' 
Commerce Monthly. Published by National Jtunk of Commerce, New York Cltv Free 
Eastern Commerce monthly. Published at 25 Water St. Yokohama. Subscription *5' 

F ° rP WTnr^l d r« lU aK 2* bl 5 onth, t i w,u S2. by the Fon * ! * n Trade Bureau of the American 
Express Co.. 65 Broadway. N. Y, Free on request. 

t£?*!**E* brief notes on regulations affecting shipping. 

^ P Xhs^rii? f 2 C ° mmerC t W ^ kl * f - I * ,, hUshed nt 414 StfiAve., New York City. 

^ l0> barS a St k I E OI C h k iyondori* 07 °* ,Dtwisatlm,,n tr » d « condltioiiB. PnhUah^d at 71 Lom- 

Bn«,tf„ Puh "" hW 

,n,i,w,ry ,n °- 

1 "^n ™ 0 " M ' 1 7 • **»MI»he<fby Blbunloa Ltd., 123 Cannon 81., K. C. 4 
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